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The Home Affairs Committee is appointed under SO No 86A to examine the 
expenditure, administration and policy of the Home Office and associated 
bodies, and similar matters within the responsibilities of the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland. 

The Committee consists of eleven Members, of whom the quorum is three. 
Unless the House otherwise orders, all Members nominated to the Committee 
continue to be members of it for the remainder of the Parliament. 



The Committee has power: 

(a) to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, to adjourn from place to place, and to report 
from time to time: 

(b) to appoint persons with technical knowledge either to supply information 
which is not readily available or to elucidate matters of complexity within 
the Committee’s order of reference. 



The Committee has power to appoint one sub-committee and to report from 
time to time the minutes of evidence taken before it. The sub-committee has 
power to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, and to adjourn from place to place. It has a quorum 
of three. 



The following were members of the Committee during the present enquiry . 



Sir John Eden (Chairman) 



Mr John Blackburn 
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Mr George Gardiner 
(discharged 19 Nov) 
Mr John Hunt 
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Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
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Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Jo Richardson 

(discharged 26 Nov) 
Mr Ken Weetch 
(added 26 Nov) 
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The cost of preparing for publication the Shorthand Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 

"^ The cost of printing and publishing this Report is estimated by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
at £5,148. 
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FIRST REPORT 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACTS 

The Home Affairs Committee have agreed to the following Report : 

Introduction 

1. We decided in July 1982 that our main subject for enquiry in the first 
part of Session 1982-3 would be the Representation of the People Acts: that 
is to say the principal Act of 1949 and any subsequent amending legislation. 
The 1949 Act covers the whole field of electoral law, and we therefore felt it 
right to concentrate on certain selected matters of immediate interest and impor- 
tance. It also seemed appropriate to conduct such an investigation towards the 
end of a Parliament, in order that legislation necessary to give effect to our 
proposals could be introduced as early as possible in a new Parliament, thus 
allowing plenty of time for the practical details of their implementation to be 
considered in advance of a further general election. 

2. We were aware that the Home Office had been engaged since the 1979 
general election in a review of certain areas of electoral law, namely the deposit, 
the possible extension of the franchise to Britons living abroad, absent votes 
for holiday-makers and the election timetable. 1 In addition to these matters, 
all of which came within our enquiry, we gave particular consideration to the 
accuracy of the electoral register and to the voting rights of those resident within 
the U.K. We announced at the outset that we did not intend to investigate 
different systems of voting such as proportional representation, and we eventually 
decided not to pursue questions relating to political broadcasting and the publica- 
tion of opinion polls. Our Report deals with parliamentary and, where appro- 
priate, local elections ; we do not discuss European elections, as these have been 
the subject of an enquiry by the House of Lords Select Committee on the Euro- 
pean Communities, whose Report has recently been published. 2 

3. We held ten sessions of oral evidence, with the Home Office, the Society 
of Local Authority Chief Executives (SOLACE) and the Association of District 
Secretaries (ADS), the Labour, Conservative and Liberal parties, organisations 
representing UK citizens resident abroad, the Post Office, the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office, the Federation of Irish Societies (FIS), the Hansard Society 
and Dr. David Butler. We also received a considerable number of written submis- 
sions, many of which we publish as Appendices to this Report. 



The Electoral Register 
The OPCS Survey 

4. Shortly after we began taking evidence the Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys (OPCS) published a report entitled “Electoral Registration in 1981” 
containing the results of a study designed to measure the coverage and quality 
of the electoral register. Such surveys are conducted periodically, normally in 
conjunction with a Census. Previous exercises of this kind took place in 1951 

1 Q5. _ ~ 

2 5th Report of the Select Committee on the European Communities. 
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and 1966, and on each occasion the extent of inaccuracy, both in respect of 
names omitted on the qualifying date and redundant names remaining on the 
register, was found to be of the order of 3.5-4 per cent. 

5. The 1981 survey revealed a level of inaccuracy considerably higher than 
15 years ago. It estimated that some 6*5 per cent of those eligible for registration 
were not included in the 1981 register at their qualifying address on 10 October 
1980 and that this figure had increased to 9 per cent by the time the register 
came into force in February 1981 and to 16 per cent by the following February. 
Conversely, about 7 per cent of the names included in the register on the qualify- 
ing date were no longer eligible at that address. Within Great Britain Wales 
had a non-registration rate of 9*2 per cent, England 6*5 per cent and Scotland 
5*3 per cent. There was not a great deal of variation between different regions 
of England, except that the percentage of inaccuracy in Inner London was more 
than double the national average at 14*4 per cent. The survey identified three 
groups as showing a particularly high rate of non-registration, namely ethnic 
minorities, attainers (16- 17-year-olds) and those living in bed-sitters and lodging- 
houses. 

6. We accept that it will never be possible to achieve complete accuracy. 
Though the statutory responsibility for maintaining a correct register rests with 
the Electoral Registration Officer (ERO), he cannot actually be expected to keep 
track of every movement of population within his area, and the success of the 
operation does also depend on the willingness and capacity of individuals to 
respond to official requests for the necessary information. Dr Butler and Profes- 
sor Keith-Lucas felt that, while the 3-4 per cent error revealed by previous sur- 
veys was “acceptable”, 1 a level of 6*5—7 per cent showed an alarming degree 
of inexactitude”. 2 We consider that the continued appearance of redundant 
names on the register is the less serious problem, at least from an electoral 
point of view; though it could in theory increase the chances of personation, 
we have no evidence that this happens in practice. It could certainly have implica- 
tions for the level of Rate Support Grant, which is linked to population estimates, 
or indeed for the determination of electoral boundaries. 3 In any case we feel 
that the names of persons who have died could be discovered and should be 
removed from the register. We are, however, very concerned that so high a 
percentage of those who would be eligible to vote at a particular address do 
not appear on the register and therefore cannot vote. 

The registration process 

1. Form A, the application form for inclusion on the register, is distributed 
by most EROs to households a few weeks before the qualifying date of 10 
October. While Form A is used by most EROs in this way, there is no statutory 
requirement that the form must be distributed by EROs. The draft register must 
be published by 28 November, and is open to inspection for the following three 
weeks to give electors the opportunity either to claim to be registered, if their 
names do not appear, or to object to names which they consider to have been 
wrongly included. The new register then comes into operation on 16 February, 
and continues in force for a year. Whereas formerly any failure to achieve regist- 
ration either on the qualifying date or on inspection of the draft register could 



1 Q856. 

: Q524. 

3 Q850, Appendix 30. 
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not subsequently be remedied, the law was amended in 1980 to enable EROs 
to receive claims and make corrections during the currency of a register. Depend- 
ing on the circumstances, claims under this procedure may take anything from 
less than a month to nearly three months to become effective. 1 In general, surpris- 
ingly little use is made in Great Britain, as opposed to Northern Ireland, either 
of the established claims procedure or, it appears, of the new facility for lodging 
late claims, and such figures as are available suggest considerable variations 
between different electoral areas. 2 



8. In most areas an 80 per cent or higher response is received to Form A, 3 
though this proportion can be very much lower in some inner city areas. Where 
forms are not returned it is normal for two reminders to be sent to households, 
which may or may not be followed up by a personal visit from the ERO or 
a member of his staff. It is left very much to the discretion of individual EROs 
to decide what methods to employ to obtain information in cases where Form 
A has not been completed ; practices vary a good deal from one area to another. 4 
Our witnesses from SOLACE and ADS, many of whose members act as EROs 
and Returning Officers for their authorities, confirmed the impression formed 
by the Home Office that, in the absence of definite information, the general 
tendency was to give the elector the benefit of the doubt and to leave a name 
on the register rather than remove it; the OPCS survey found that this was 
the policy adopted in 82 per cent of electoral areas. There was an understandable 
reluctance to risk depriving an otherwise eligible elector of his right to vote, 
whereas the retention of a redundant name on the register was felt to carry 
less drastic consequences. 5 



9. The Hansard Society argued that, now that the OPCS survey had revealed 
“substantial and serious shortcomings” in electoral registers, action was needed 
to restore them to at least their previous standard of accuracy. They suggested 
that research should be instituted both into practice in other countries, particu- 
larly the USA, Australia and Canada, to see whether methods employed else- 
where could usefully be adopted in the UK, and into the procedures used by 
different EROs in this country to ascertain which have proved most effective. 6 
The Home Office told us that it was indeed their intention to use the findings 
of the OPCS survey to reinforce and bring up to date the memorandum of 
guidance which they issue to EROs. 1 



Possible improvements 

10. We agree both that the level of inaccuracy in the register has now become 
unacceptably high and that steps must now be taken to reverse this trend, and 
in particular to ensure that the greatest possible proportion of those eligible 
to vote are in fact registered. We realise that the individual has an important 
part to play in supplying the necessary information and in checking that his 



1 Q921. 

2 Q252-4, 955. 

4 See the Electoral Registration Process in the United Kingdom, OPCS. pp 6-9. 
» ibid, p 9; Q53-7, 169, 220, 248, 860. 

6 Ev, p 203. 

7 Q38, 930. 
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name has duly been included, and that little can be achieved where such coope- 
ration is not forthcoming. The ERO is however obliged by law to “have a house- 
to-house or other sufficient enquiry made as to the persons entitled to be regis- 
tered”, and it is clear to us that this responsibility is being discharged more 
effectively in some areas than in others. We therefore recommend that the Home 
Office should now take steps to collect information about the various ways in which 
EROs interpret their statutory duty, with a view to formulating a code of “best 
practice” which could then act as a firm set of guidelines to EROs in preparing 
the register. We go on to make a few detailed suggestions. 



11. The OPCS survey identified the categories of elector who are most fre- 
quently omitted from the register. It would now seem essential for special efforts 
to be directed towards achieving as complete a coverage as possible of these 
particular groups. The EROs themselves put forward several ideas. For the benefit 
of ethnic minorities, for example, we agree that it should be permitted in appropriate 
areas to issue Form A in languages other than English, and that house-to-house 
canvassing ought to be carried out by people who can speak to such householders 
in their own language. 1 In the case of 16 and 17 year-olds, particular attention 
should be paid to the wording of Form A to make it clear to young voters or 
their parents exactly how their legal entitlement stands, and arrangements could 
be made between EROs and local education authorities to make a special approach 
to those about to reach voting age encouraging them to register. 2 In more general 
terms, we are convinced that the present terminology and layout of Form A 
can have a deterrent effect on some voters; we received some evidence of a 
reluctance on the part of individuals to react to repeated official demands for 
information, and even of anxiety that facts required for the electoral register 
might in some way be misused by authority. 3 We therefore recommend that the 
Home Office should both redesign Form A, so as to present a more attractive 
and less forbidding aspect to the elector, and simplify and clarify its wording. 
Furthermore, consideration should be given by the Home Secretary to amending 
regulations so that the use of Form A by EROs becomes obligatory. 

12. We recognise that the shifting population in inner city areas presents per- 
haps the most intractable problem for EROs, and we find it difficult to suggest 
specific measures which will effectively improve coverage of residents in bed-sit- 
ters and lodging-houses. We are glad to note that the Home Office will be arrang- 
ing a seminar with EROs from London boroughs following the highlighting 
of this matter by the OPCS survey. 4 

13. Though we understand that an ERO might hesitate to strike an elector 
off the register in the absence of definite information that he no longer lives 
at the address in question, we feel some anxiety about the extent to which names 
are allowed to remain when Form A has not been returned. In our experience 
most members of the public imagine that completion of Form A is a necessary 
step towards registration, and we would not wish it to be supposed that it makes 
very little difference whether the form is filled in or not. We realise that it would 
be unreasonable if EROs were obliged to strike names off in all cases where 



1 Q223. 

J Q245. 

1 Q246, 882. 
* Q935. 
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Form A was not returned, as the form might never have been delivered, possibly 
because the ERO was unaware of the existence of an address or even of a whole 
street in a new housing estate, 1 or it may have been completed and subsequently 
lost in the post. We recommend however that, in cases where no information is 
received, either through Form A (assuming that the use of that Form becomes 
mandatory) or as a result of any subsequent canvass, names should not be retained 
for longer than the currency of a single register. We also suggest that Registrars 
should be required to forward to the EROs the names of persons who have died. 

14. We feel that it is essential that, in order to minimise the very noticeable 
increase in the level of inaccuracy during the currency of a register, the system 
of registration should be made to operate as flexibly as possible and should 
be designed to accommodate changes without unnecessary delay and difficulty. 
We understand that in the USA no fixed annual date is prescribed for registration, 
and that in most states names can be added to the register up until a month 
or so before the poll itself. We accept Dr Butler’s view that the labour and 
expense of maintaining a “rolling register” of this kind might not be justified 
in the UK where the accuracy of the register is only put to the test in May 
of each year at local elections and every four years on average at a general 
election. 2 Indeed the 1980 legislation, in combination with the existing procedures 
for claims and objections when the draft register is published, ought to have 
made it possible to eliminate most cases where names have been wrongly omitted. 
We can only conclude that the reason why it seems to have had so little effect 
is that most electors are unaware both of the opportunities that exist to inspect 
the register either in draft or in its final version and of their statutory right 
to approach their ERO and to claim to be included. We therefore recommend 
that EROs should make a particular effort to publicise the remedies which are 
now available to electors who find themselves omitted from the register. 

15. We also recommend that the Home Office should consider whether the pre- 
sent timetable for registration in any way hinders the compilation of an accurate 
register. It was represented to us that the qualifying date of 10 October presents 
particular problems for universities, which begin their academic year at about 
that time and have little idea when they receive Form A of whether individual 
students are qualified to vote in the UK and where they are likely to be living. 3 
We feel it would be worth investigating whether the qualifying date might be 
put back, say, to early November, thus allowing the period leading up to the 
publication of the register to be abbreviated; if so, this ought to have the effect 
of reducing the extent of inaccuracy at the point when the register comes into 
force. Though we have already stressed the importance of the period for claims 
and objections and would not wish to see this cut short, we question whether 
it is really necessary to have a two-month interval between December 16 and 
the date of publication. 

16. Though the Home Office agreed that it might be feasible to shorten this 
interval, they suggested that this might cause difficulties for those authorities 
who still lacked the computer facilities to produce an actual draft register on 
28 November, and who therefore had to rely on the traditional method of produc- 
ing separate lists of new voters and of electors known to have moved away 
from the area during the period of the current register. 4 Though we are aware 



■ Q528. 

2 Q851, 874. 

3 Q851, 914. 
‘ Q916, 919. 
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of the additional expenditure which might be involved, we feel that there is 
fdanger that the achievement of “best practices” throughout the country may 
be retarded by a few authorities who continue to employ old-fashioned methods 
of h t kind We therefore recommend that all authorities should be encouraged, 
and if necessary assisted, to instal and to use modern technology as an aid to 
accuracy in the compilation of their reigsters. 



Voting Rights Within the United Kingdom 

17 We turn next to the subject of the voting rights enjoyed by those who 
are resident within the UK. We feel it necessary to discuss this matter not because 
we are conscious of any inherent difficulty about the present f 
questions have been raised about the existing rights of certain Commonwealth 
citizens following the passing of the British Nationality Act 981 and 1 about 
the continued enfranchisement of citizens of the Republic of Ireland m the light 
of the troubles of the past decade. 



18 The British Nationality Act 1948, which gave the status of British subject 
both to citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies and to citizens of indepen- 
dent Commonwealth countries, still determines the right to vote in the UK 
The Act enshrined the principle that each member of the Commonwealth would 
confer on citizens of the other Commonwealth countries the rights and privileges 
available to its own citizens. Those who are British subjects within the criteria 
laid down by the 1948 Act may therefore vote in UK elections provided they 
are of age, are resident at an address in the UK on the qualifying date, and 
jo not suffer from any legal incapacity. In addition, when the former Irish bree 
State declared itself a Republic in 1949, the British Government decided that 
the position of Irish citizens within the UK, including their right to vote should 
not be affected by this change of status, and the Ireland Act 1949 laid down 
that the Republic of Ireland was not a foreign country nor were its citizens 
to be regarded as aliens. 



19 It was estimated that in 1981 some 576,000 people born in the South 
of Ireland, and some 1,600,000 from Commonwealth countries and Pakistan, 
were resident in Great Britain. A significant proportion of both Irish and Com- 
monwealth citizens are thought to have taken UK citizenship already or possess 
the right to do so either through marriage or registration. 1 



Commonwealth Citizens 

20. The British Nationality Act 1981, which has recently come into force, 
establishes a new and more limited definition of ‘ British citizen which no longer 
covers all Commonwealth citizens and provides that the present entitlement of 
those settled in this country before 1973, to be registered as UK citizens, should 
not continue beyond 1987. However this Act does not affect the possession of 
civic rights and privileges such as the right to vote, and the Government have 
repeatedly given assurances that the existence of a separate British citizenship 
would not be advanced as a justification for bringing about changes in existing 
civic rights. 2 

21 . It is worth laying emphasis on this statement of the Government’s position, 
as a number of our written submissions drew attention to the anxiety which 



1 Ev, p 3. 

2 Ev, p 3-4, Q14-15. 
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persists among Commonwealth citizens resident in this country that the new 
definition of “British citizen” could ultimately be used to deprive those who 
fall outside the terms of the 1981 Act of certain rights which they now possess, 
including the right to vote. 1 It was pointed out that such Commonwealth citizens 
had chosen to settle here on a clear understanding of what their status and 
their rights should be, and that any attempt to remove such rights would both 
in itself amount to a breach of trust and, no doubt, lead to the withdrawal 
of the reciprocal rights afforded to UK citizens by the Commonwealth countries 
concerned. Though it would be open to Commonwealth citizens to apply for 
UK citizenship, the consequences of such a move would not apply equally in 
all cases; whereas Pakistanis are permitted by domestic legislation to hold dual 
nationality, Indians are not and would thus be forced to renounce their original 
citizenship. In any case, it was argued that by settling in the UK, owning pro- 
perty, taking employment and paying British taxes. Commonwealth citizens had 
done sufficient to demonstrate their allegiance to their country of residence with- 
out needing to go to the length of seeking naturalization. 

22. Even if it were considered desirable in principle to restrict the franchise 
to British citizens as defined by the new Nationality Act, as some of our witnesses 
appear to suggest, 2 the administrative difficulty of determining which Common- 
wealth citizens were indeed British subjects, and thus qualified for inclusion on 
the electoral register, would be almost insurmountable. Individual families, for 
example, could well be divided into voters and non-voters. 3 Several of our wit- 
nesses felt that it would be simpler and less invidious to abolish the citizenship 
qualification altogether and to grant the right to vote entirely on the basis of 
residence, possibly subject to a qualifying period of one or two years. 4 This 
would mean extending the franchise to aliens, who are now excluded from voting, 
and our attention was drawn to long-settled communities such as the Poles who 
had been resident in the UK since the war but most of whom had never sought 
naturalisation. 5 ADS told us that even at present the electoral register came 
close to being compiled on residence alone as, in the absence of objections, 
it is seldom feasible for any check to be carried out on the citizenship of those 
who applied for registration; if aliens did put their names forward “in practice 
the ERO is not going to be able to challenge these”. 6 

23. In this connection, the Home Office drew attention to the tendency within 
the EEC towards greater freedom in the granting of civic rights to non-nationals. 
A working group is currently examining the possibility of giving all Community 
nationals the vote at local elections in their country of residence and proposals 
for a uniform procedure for European Parliament elections may involve Member 
States in greater reciprocity of voting rights. The view of the Home Office was 
that “it seems inevitable that the Nationality qualification for elections in the 
Community will come to be relaxed rather than tightened up P 



Irish citizens 

24. As we have seen, Irish citizens within the UK are in a unique position 
in being treated as British subjects despite having severed their formal links 



1 Appendix 23, 24, 25, 27. 

2 Appendix 5, 13, 14. 

3 Appendix 15. 

4 Appendix 3, 11, 24-27. 

5 Q427. 

6 Q290-1 . 

7 Ev, p 3. 
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with the Crown. When the south of Ireland was constituted as a Free State 
within the Commonwealth in 1922, people from both the north and south of 
Ireland continued to enjoy the status of British subject, and this position was 
maintained by the UK Government following the creation of the Republic of 
Ireland. During the Second Reading of the Ireland Bill in 1949, the then Prime 
Minister, Mr Attlee, described its provisions as reflecting “our propinquity of 
Eire, the long standing relations between our peoples and the practical difficulties 
that flow from any attempt to treat Eire as altogether a foreign country. This 
attitude was reaffirmed on behalf of the present Government by Mr Timothy 
Raison, lately Minister of State, Home Office, in answer to a debate on an 
amendment to the Nationality Bill designed to remove citizens of the Republic 
of Ireland from the exceptions to the meaning of alien and therefore to deprive 
them of voting and other rights. 2 

25. There have recently been further suggestions, both in the press and else- 
where, that, as citizens of an independent Irish Republic, they ought no longer 
to be afforded special treatment or to be granted privileges which are denied 
to aliens in general. We must emphasise that this proposition was not advanced 
at any stage in the course of our evidence, but as individual Members we have 
all received letters from members of the public echoing this opinion. The Fede- 
ration of Irish Societies, a body representing the Irish community in the UK, 
approached us with a request to give evidence on this matter, and Rt Hon Roy 
Hattersley, MP, on behalf of the Labour party, and Sir John Biggs-Davison, 
MP, both made their views known to us. All of these witnesses argued strongly 
in support of the preservation of Irish voting rights in the UK, although we 
are aware of some objections to this view. 

26. Both Mr Hattersley and the FIS, while accepting that calls for the removal 
of the franchise from Irish citizens were the consequence of acts of terrorism 
carried out in recent years both in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, main- 
tained that such a reaction, if understandable, was misplaced. FIS were at pains 
to emphasise, on behalf of their members, their utter condemnation of acts of 
violence perpetuated in this country by Irishmen. 3 They also pointed out that 
the majority of those responsible came, so far as could be known, not from the 
Republic but from Northern Ireland, and that they were therefore UK citizens 
whose voting rights were not in any case subject to challenge. 4 

27. Mr Hattersley stressed that Irish families had originally settled here and 
chosen to throw in their lot with Britain on the “tacit understanding” that they 
would be granted full civic rights, a promise which had been incorporated in 
the Ireland Act 1949 and accepted as binding by successive British governments. 5 
FIS conceded that the position of Irish citizens in the UK was an anomaly, 
but maintained that their status in this country was by now so well established 
that any attempt to alter it would be disproportionately damaging to Anglo-Irish 
relations. They had become fully integrated into British society, and they did 
not feel that the host country regarded then as aliens. “There is no doubt at 
all the Irish people, if the vote was taken away from them, must consider that 
this was a thump on the nose”, and it would be seen as “an act of revenge 



1 HC Deb, 11 May 1949, c 1854. 

2 St Co Deb, St Co F (British Nationality Bill), c 2001-2 (1980-81). 

3 Q787-90. 

4 Q785, 845. 

5 Q343. 
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taken upon a totally innocent community for the acts of some people with whom 
they have no connection whatever”. 1 The removal of the vote would certainly 
do nothing at all to reduce the level of violence. 2 

28. The practical problem which would be involved in attempting to establish 
the exact nationality status of Commonwealth citizens would arise in an even 
more acute form in the case of the Irish. It would be no easy task to disentangle 
the consequences of several generations of intermarriage between Irish and Bri- 
tish citizens. As FIS put it “if there were ever any serious suggestion of removing 
the vote of the Irish people, the poor people who would have the job of deciding 
who was going to keep it and who was going to lose it would have an awful 
job on their hands”. 3 

29. A final and very valid point was made by Sir John Biggs-Davison in his 
memorandum to us. While expressing his support for the retention of Irish voting 
rights in Britain, he at the same time found it “deeply unsatisfactory that recipro- 
city is not afforded to the UK by the Republic of Ireland”. 4 Reciprocal voting 
rights for UK citizens resident in Ireland have long been promised, but have 
never yet become reality; and it has been the one-sided nature of the privileges 
enjoyed by Irish citizens in this country that has acted as a particular irritant 
when this question has been discussed. We are therefore glad to learn of the 
recent announcement by the new Irish government that legislation will shortly 
be introduced to extend voting rights in Dail elections to British citizens resident 
in Ireland. We feel that such a decision is long overdue, and that reciprocity 
of this kind will do much to make the special position of Irish citizens in Britain 
more acceptable to those who now consider such privileges to be unjustified. 
We hope that this promise of reciprocity will now be speedily fulfilled. 

Our conclusions 

30. Though the historical background is different, the evidence put forward 
on behalf of Commonwealth and Irish citizens has many common elements. 
Both groups are arguing for the maintenance of their existing civic rights, rather 
than seeking new ones ; and both feel threatened by the expression of opinions 
in certain quarters that these rights should be diminished or removed. In neither 
case did such a proposal find a voice in evidence to ourselves, and it would 
seem therefore that there is no widespread public demand for the removal of 
the voting rights of either Commonwealth or Irish citizens. 

31. We recommend that the civic rights arising out of the status established 
by the British Nationality Act 1948 and the Ireland Act 1949 should not be dis- 
turbed. We do not accept the argument that those seeking to retain the right 
to vote should be obliged to apply for registration or naturalisation as British 
citizens. There are a number of practical and emotional considerations which 
lead us to believe that such a requirement would be unduly harsh, and we appre- 
ciate the particular difficulties facing Indian citizens who are not allowed to 
maintain dual nationality. We are also very conscious of the damaging repercus- 
sions which any decision to restrict existing voting rights would have for our 
relationships both with Commonwealth countries and with Ireland. 

32. For all these reasons, we support the Home Secretary in resisting calls 
for the disfranchisement of any group of citizens within the UK who at present 
enjoy the right to vote. 

1 Q795-7. 
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33. We would not, however, go on to advocate that the citizenship qualifica- 
tion should be abandoned altogether and that all those res dent m th 
aliens included should therefore be entitled to vote. We feel that there is an 
important distinction to be made between preserving the existing rights of Irish 
^ Commonwealth citizens, which arise out of the — : between their 

countries and our own, and conferring new rights on those who have never 

been regarded as British subjects. While we I UK^mgarf has 

as the Poles have become permanently established in the UK and regard t as 
their home we do not think it unreasonable to insist that, if they wish to enjoy 
all the rights and privileges afforded to British subjects, they should still be 
required fo apply for naturalisation. We realise, however that certain people 
[nTis position^ be deterred from taking this step by the . levd of natural, sat.on 
fees, and this particular matter will be the subject of our Third Report ot the 
current session. 



UK Citizens Resident Abroad 

34 The right to vote in the UK may be exercised only if the elector’s name 
is on the register for a particular constituency, and such registration depends 
on residence* at an address within the constituency on the qualifying date. This 
means that person cannot be registered as an elector if he is resident outside 
the UK, unless he falls into the very limited category of service voters for 
whom special arrangements are made. Service voters comprise only (a) members 
of the armed forces and their spouses (but not their children), (b) Crown servants, 
who are mainly members of the diplomatic service, employees of the British 
Council and their respective spouses. No such provisions are made, for example, 
for the benefit of staff of the EEC and other international organisations teachers 
on exchange contracts, students or UK citizens temporarily working abroad as 
employees of British or other firms. 



The principles involved 

35. Naturally enough, certain persons resident abroad who fall into this 
excluded category consider it unjust and unreasonable that the accident of their 
employment outside the UK should lead to their disenfranchisement during their 
period of absence. The Home Office are well aware of the strength of feeling 
on this issue and have been investigating as part of their review the possible 
extension of voting rights beyond those who are at present designated as service 
voters. In their written evidence they discussed various ways in which this might 
be achieved. 



36 They pointed out that “there are hundreds of millions of Commonwealth 
citizens and others throughout the world who would be qualified to vote in 
elections in the UK if they were resident in a constituency here , and that there- 
fore “it is self-evident that some limit must be imposed”. They did not favour 
limiting the franchise to those whose employment required them to work abroad, 
as they felt that this would give rise to problems both of definition and of verifica- 
tion. Nor did they consider that “intention to return” could properly be used 
as the criterion; intentions, however genuinely expressed, cannot always be relied 
on as a guide to eventual action. They therefore argued that the simplest test 
would be that of previous residence in the UK, which would have the advantage 
of displaying a connection with a particular UK address and thus with a consti- 
tuency where the applicant could reasonably seek to be registered. They also 
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proposed that, “to avoid the basis of the extension . . . becoming increasingly 
artificial a time limit would seem to be essential”, and that any such entitlement 
to vote might therefore be limited to seven years. “A period of more than seven 
years would mean that the register might include a large number of people who 
had effectively lost touch with developments in this country and who might 
never return.” 1 

37. The three political parties who gave oral evidence took different views 
on the possible extension of voting rights to residents abroad. The Labour Party 
wished to confine any such extension to those who continued to own property 
within the UK and who actually used that property for part of the year as 
opposed to letting it to a third party. 2 The Conservatives preferred the employ- 
ment qualification, but were otherwise prepared to accept the approach put for- 
ward by the Home Office, including the seven-year time limit. 3 The Liberals 
believed that a person’s right to vote should be governed by the location of 
his main residence, and they looked forward in the long term to the establishment 
of European Union which would allow EEC citizens to vote at their current 
place of residence in elections to all levels of government. As an interim measure 
they proposed that UK citizens who had moved abroad should be entitled to 
remain on the register and to vote at their last place of residence in Britain. 4 

38. We then received evidence from members of four organisations represent- 
ing UK citizens resident in Europe, two based in Paris and two in Brussels, 
who saw the question of voting rights for residents abroad as a strong issue 
of principle. They maintained that, simply because such people were away from 
this country for a time, they did not cease to be affected by the actions and 
policies of central or local government in the UK; some retained and paid rates 
on properties in Britain, many were educating their children in Britain, and 
all who eventually returned to this country would be subject to the laws passed 
in their absence. They argued that the franchise should be open to all British 
citizens, as defined by the new Nationality Act, who applied to their embassy 
or consulate to be registered as electors, without any limit of time or stipulation 
as to employment, previous UK residence or intention to return. 5 By placing 
the onus on the individual to take the initiative in approaching his embassy, 
they felt that the problem of those UK citizens whose links with Britain had 
become tenuous, or who had actually emigrated and abandoned any intention 
to return, would solve itself. “You define your passionate interest in what 
happens by taking the trouble to register and to exercise your right . . . Those 
people who emigrate and do wish to cut their links with this country . . . will 
not exercise that right”. 6 



The practical implications 

39. If this principle were to be accepted, it is necessary to consider how it 
might operate in practice. At present a member of the armed forces makes a 
single declaration which continues in force for his whole career, while Crown 
servants are obliged to make an annual declaration during the course of their 
residence abroad. Service voters vote by proxy, or by post if they are in the 



1 Ev, p 5-6. 
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UK at the relevant time. 245,379 people appeared as service voters on the 1982 
register. The FCO estimated that the number of British citizens, as defined by 
the Nationality Act, currently resident abroad was of the order of 3 milliom 
Even if only half of those actually applied for registration, the difference of 
scale of such an operation would be very considerable. 

40. Our evidence from SOLACE and ADS made it clear that if voting rights 
were to be extended to UK citizens worldwide, proxy voting was the only practic- 
able method. While postal voting might be feasible within Europe and conceiv- 
ably the United States, there was no question that, under the existing timetable 
ballot papers could be dispatched to and returned from more distant parts of 
the world with any guarantee of arriving back by polling day. Our witnesses 
from Europe agreed that it would be easier to build on existing arrangements 
for service voters than to devise a totally new system.- 5 The British Conservative 
Association in Paris put forward a scheme which they had already discussed 
with consular officials who could “find no material obstacle to implementing 
the right to vote of the 30,000 odd adult British citizens living m France which 
would place either a very great strain on their personnel resources or their mater- 
ial resources” 4 They proposed that British citizens abroad should complete an 
application form, which should also give the name and address of their prox£ 
and return it to the embassy, either by sending a copy of the form to the ERO 
for the constituency where the applicant had previously lived or by requesting 
the applicant to present himself at the embassy with his passport. Once approved, 
the form would be forwarded to the ERO for the proxy s constituency who 
could thereafter deal directly with the individual concerned. 



41 The Home Office also considered that, by introducing a previous residence 
Qualification, it would be possible to limit the involvement of embassies and 
to create a direct link between the voter and the ERO. The FCO for their part, 
while confirming their willingness in principle for their posts overseas to take 
on additional work either by distributing application forms or by determining 
eligibility and countersigning proxies, felt that the initial exercise at least could 
not be carried out within their present resources. The assistance of firms based 
abroad might be enlisted in dealing with their own employees, but there remained 
several categories such as students who would need to register through their 
embassies. Extra manpower would be needed, possibly through the temporary 
secondment of EROs. 5 ADS and SOLACE appeared to accept the feasibility 
of the kind of scheme which has been suggested though they pointed out that 
“the timetable for this in relation to the normal canvass every year would require 
very careful thought”. 6 The Scottish Assessors’ Association feared that, if the 
majority of declarations from abroad arrived just before or just after the qualify- 
ing date, this would create an “insupportable burden” for EROs during the 
preparation of the draft register. 7 



Our conclusions 

42. We are aware that citizens resident abroad are in fact permitted by several 
countries both in Europe and outside to vote by post or by proxy in national 
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elections. France, Italy and the United States seem to place very few restrictions 
on the exercise of such a right. 1 The electoral systems in such countries are 
of course very different from our own, and the mechanical arrangements 
employed would not necessarily fit easily with practice in the UK. France, for 
example, has established separate constituencies especially for overseas voters, 
and few other countries operate within such a tight electoral timetable as our- 
selves. Nevertheless, however much such an arrangement may be regarded as 
an innovation in the UK, the principle has long been accepted elsewhere. 

43. We realise that a decision to allow residents abroad to vote in UK elections 
on the scale suggested could have far-reaching consequences. Elections in this 
country have always been conducted on the principle that, apart from the very 
restricted categories of service voters and persons who are in certain circum- 
stances entitled to absent votes, the vote is exercised in person by secret ballot 
in the polling station. An extension of the franchise to all British citizens resident 
abroad could result in anything up to a tenfold increase in the number of those 
voting by proxy. A proxy vote is by its nature capable of being abused, and 
we heard evidence of the difficulty even at present of finding suitable proxies 
and also of ensuring that such proxies were sufficiently informed of a voter’s 
current wishes after a prolonged absence abroad and could be relied upon to 
implement them. 2 

44. We also anticipate that such an increase in the overseas vote would to 
some extent alter the traditional relationship between candidates at general or 
local elections and the voters whose support they are seeking to enlist. Hitherto, 
in the great majority of cases, the candidate has been able both to speak directly 
to the elector either on the doorstep or in a public place and personally to 
ensure that his election literature is delivered to every household. Problems of 
communication could arise both between candidates and overseas voters at elec- 
tion time and, indeed, between Members and their constituents thereafter. It 
would be difficult to arrange with any certainty for election literature to be 
delivered to addresses abroad, or to take steps to see that voters in foreign 
countries were kept in touch with national or local issues or made aware of 
the character and qualifications of the various candidates. It would also be necess- 
ary to devise a system which would remove any possibility of the “overseas 
vote” being mobilised by party organisations to register in particular constituen- 
cies where it would create the maximum advantage for one party or another. 

45. We have discussed this matter so far on the basis of the argument that 
all UK citizens abroad should possess an equal right to vote in national elections 
if they choose to do so. We would certainly not suggest that people such as 
our witnesses from Europe had, in the words of the Home Office, effectively 
lost touch with developments in this country” ; 3 they clearly had every intention 
of returning to the UK, and were passionately and justifiably anxious in the mean- 
time to exercise what they regarded as their democratic rights. We realise at 
the same time that there are a substantial number of people abroad who would 
be qualified to vote if they lived in the UK, but who have moved elsewhere 
permanently and with no intention of returning ; they may indeed have taken 
the citizenship of their country of residence. The question is, therefore, whether 
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it is possible to impose some kind of limit which would enfranchise those who 
preserved a continuing interest in the UK and at the same time exclude those 
who have severed their connections and, by implication, forfeited their claim 
to participate in this country’s affairs. 

46 We find it difficult to conceive of a way in which this aim might fairly 
be achieved. We agree with the Home Office that an employment qualification 
would not provide a satisfactory test or the expression of an intention to return 
a conclusive one. We also accept their conclusion that the only practical limi- 
tation which might reasonably be imposed would be that of previous residence 
within the UK and this would have the considerable advantage of making it 
possible to attach each voter to a constituency with which he can claim some 
genuine connection. Even this qualification might give rise to some hard cases: 
for example, young voters who, because of the nature of their parent s occupa- 
tion, had come of age without ever having actually resided in the UK. 

47. We have a good deal of sympathy with the case advanced by our witnesses 
for throwing open the franchise to all UK citizens abroad without distinction. 
We fear, however, that the practical difficulties in making appropriate arrange- 
ments to accommodate a possible 3 million extra voters from all over the world 
would be very considerable. We accept the evidence from the EROs that this 
could only be done through widespread use of the proxy vote and, quite apart 
from the administrative burden on both EROs and embassies, we do not feel 
that we can commit ourselves to a recommendation which might have the effect 
of altering the whole character of British elections in the way we have described. 
We go on to consider, however, whether some more limited extension of the 
franchise might be possible. 

48. We note with interest the recent report of the House of Lords Select Com- 
mittee on the European Communities on a Uniform Electoral Procedure for 
the Election of Members of the European Parliament, 1 and in particular the 
discussion in that report of the franchise for such elections. The Select Cormnittee 
recommended, as an interim measure until the Council decides on franchise pro- 
visions for the whole Community, an extension of the franchise limited “to those 
who have within a fixed period of, say, 10 years, been registered as electors 
for parliamentary elections in the United Kingdom. Provision would be required 
for such electors to vote by post or by proxy where appropriate in the consti- 
tuency in which they were last registered”. If their recommendation is to be 
implemented, as they urge, in time for the next European elections in May 1984, 
it will be necessary for those UK nationals resident in Europe to be enrolled 
in the electoral register which comes into force in February 1984. 

49. We readily concede that, so far as national elections are concerned, no 
valid distinction of principle can be drawn between UK citizens in EEC countries 
and those in other parts of the world. It appears to us however that the demand 
to vote in UK elections has arisen mainly from UK nationals resident in Europe, 
who feel themselves close enough geographically and psychologically to this 
country to take a day-to-day interest in her affairs. While we have ruled out 
an extension of the franchise to UK citizens worldwide on practical grounds, 
we are convinced that the problems to which we have referred do not loom 
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so large within Europe itself. The numbers involved would be relatively small ; 
the House of Lords Select Committee quoted an estimate of 300,000 UK citizens 
currently resident in other EEC member states, perhaps three-quarters of whom 
might be of voting age, 1 and our evidence suggested that it might be possible 
for votes from inside Europe to be cast by post rather than by proxy. We therefore 
conclude that, if these UK nationals are to be registered in this country for the 
purpose of European elections, and provision is to be made for them to vote 
by post or by proxy, there is no practical reason why their eligibility should 
not be extended to encompass the right to vote in UK parliamentary elections 
as well. 

50. We agree with the Lords Select Committee that previous residence in the 
UK would be a desirable qualification, but we do not share their view that 
a time limit on eligibility should be imposed. We feel that any time limit would 
operate in a very arbitrary manner, and would give rise to endless hard cases. 
A seven or even a ten-year cut-off would, indeed, rule out most of the witnesses 
who appeared before us as well as all those who had taken up employment 
with EEC institutions when we joined the Community in 1973. 



51. There was some disagreement among our witnesses as to whether they 
wished to claim voting rights within the UK not only for European and parlia- 
mentary elections, but for local elections also. It was pointed out that existing 
service voters could take part in both local and parliamentary elections. 2 Our 
own feeling is that it is the lack of an opportunity to express a view on government 
policy at a national level which provides the most legitimate ground for complaint, 
and that the argument is less strong when applied to local issues. The Home 
Office thought that there was “little demand” to vote at local elections, and 
we do not imagine that, even if such a right were available, it would be very 
aenerallv exercised. We have already referred to the movement within the Com- 
munity to give the right to vote at local elections to all EEC nationals in their 
country of residence, 4 and we consider that this would be the most logical course 
to adopt. 

52 We recommend therefore that all UK citizens resident in EEC countries 
who have at any time previously lived in the United Kingdom should be permitted 
to vote in British parliamentary elections, and that their vote should be exercised 
in the constituency in which they were last registered or where they retain a residen- 
tial property. 



Absent Voting 

53 Apart from the special arrangements applicable to service voters, which 
we have already discussed, the right to vote other than in person at parliamentary 
and local elections is given only in the limited circumstano es d ^ ed ^ 
Annex to the Home Office memorandum on this subject. The most commo 
instances concern those electors the general nature of whose occupation is bab e 
to take them away from home, or those who are prevented by physical incapacity 
from ^attending The polling station. Voters falling within these categories may 
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apply to be included on the permanent list of those entitled to an absent vote; 
other grounds, for example religious observance, may be advanced in respect 
of a particular election only. Postal voting is used if the elector can supply an 
address within the UK to which the ballot paper may be sent, whereas those 
who are likely to be out of the country on polling day may appoint a proxy. 

54. The categories entitled to be treated as absent voters are at present some- 
what arbitrary ; whereas one elector may be granted an absent vote by virtue 
of the general nature of his profession, another may be denied it if his occupation 
does not normally require him to travel. Equally, someone who is visiting a 
sick relative or sitting an examination would be excluded. An application for 
a postal vote from a disabled elector must be accompanied by a certificate signed 
by a doctor, Christian Science practitioner or, at the discretion of the ERO, 
any other person; this discretionary element can lead to discrepancies of practice 
between one area and another. The Home Office themselves admit that “sim- 
plification is in any case overdue”. 1 We recommend that the Home Office should 
review the existing criteria for eligibility for absent voting facilities, and in particular 
we suggest that it should be permissible to apply for a postal vote due to absence 
“by reason of employment”, without the necessity to distinguish between one type 
of employment and another. At the same time we suggest that the design and 
wording of the application forms should be improved and simplified. 



Holidaymakers 

55. Under present arrangements, there is no provision for an elector to be 
given an absent vote because he will be away on holiday on the day of the 
poll. Though it is often thought unreasonable that an elector who is on the register 
should be debarred from casting his vote through the accident of having arranged 
his holiday at at time when an election happens to take place, the extension 
of absent voting facilities to all holidaymakers would give rise to a number 
of problems. The foremost of these is the virtual impossibility of drawing up 
a definition of a holidaymaker which would enable the ERO to decide with 
any certainty whether the grounds on which an application was made were 
genuine. The great majority of such applications would presumably arrive at 
the last minute after an election had been called, and in the limited time available 
it would be unrealistic to expect the ERO to be able to seek detailed proof 
of a voter’s intention. The Home Office therefore concluded that, rather than 
attempting to introduce a condition which would be unenforceable, “the only 
feasible way of giving the vote to all those who do not qualify under the existing 
arrangements would be to abolish the existing categories to whom absent votes 
are available for a particular election and make them freely available on 
demand”. 1 

56. If they are correct in this argument, it is necessary to consider both the 
principle ot absent voting on demand” and its practical consequences. While 
few of our witnesses expressed strong opposition to the idea of allowing those 
who found themselves on holiday on polling day to record a vote, several, includ- 
ing the Conservative and Labour parties, had considerable reservations about 
the suggestion that anybody might receive an absent vote simply by asking for 
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it. 1 The Liberals however felt that inability to get to the polling station, for 
whatever reason, on the day of the election should be adequate grounds for 
obtaining a postal vote. 2 



57. Since 1948 the level of absent voting at any parliamentary election has 
never exceeded 3 per cent of the electorate; in 1979 the number of absent voters 
was 847,335, or just over 2 per cent. The Home Office estimate that, if absent 
voting were made freely available, the total number of electors likely to vote 
by post or proxy if an election were held in a holiday month could rise to 
about 3 million, or 7 per cent of the electorate. This figure would include up 
to 800,000 actual holidaymakers, perhaps a quarter of them outside the UK, 
and, conceivably, a similar number who might make use of the opportunity 
for unrestricted absent voting. 



58. ADS and SOLACE emphasized that any extension of postal voting on 
the scale implied would add substantially to their workload during an election 
period. They did not suggest that it would be beyond their capacity to deal 
with the extra work, though temporary staff would certainly need to be recruited 
to process applications and dispatch postal ballot papers. “Mechanically it can 
be catered for . . . If elections are called at pressure times, such as high summer, 
it might be that the system will creak, but certainly I do not believe any of 
our associations are against it in principle”. 3 SOLACE however drew attention 
to the “cumbersome and expensive processes involved in dealing with appli- 
cations”, 4 and ADS stressed that any proposals to extend absent voting arrange- 
ments should be framed so as to avoid undue difficulties at a busy time. In 
particular, the right to absent voting facilities must be perfectly clear, and not 
involve any doubtful points of interpretation; applications should be kept as 
simple as possible, without the requirement for supporting evidence; and the 
election timetable must be extended. 5 The Scottish Assessors Association agreed 
that votes for holidaymakers would only be possible under a simplified procedure 
and within an extended election timetable ; they felt that the present system for 
dealing with absent votes was working “close to the limit of its capacity”. 



59. The difficulties involved in enabling holidaymakers to vote while absent 
from home would be particularly acute in the case of those travelling abroad. 
The Post Office indicated that the additional mail generated by allowing the 
postal vote to holidaymakers within the UK would not cause them any problems, 
but that the existing timetable could not guarantee the dispatch of ballot papers 
to destinations abroad and their return to the ERO by polling day; it would 
also be difficult to provide prepaid envelopes for those outside the UK. We 
accept that the arguments for extending the election timetable, or at any rate 
the period between the close of nominations and the poll itself, would be hard 
to refute if it were decided to try to accommodate all those taking their holidays 
abroad, however far afield. 
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60. We consider that this question raises an important issue of principle. It 
is not, in our view, satisfactory for a significant number of people, amounting 
to several hundreds of thousands in any month in which general elections are 
normally held, to be deprived of their vote through no fault of their own. Most 
people have, by the nature of their work, comparatively little choice in the timing 
of their annual holiday, and we regard it as an injustice that, if an election 
is called when they have planned to be away, they are left without any remedy 
short of cancelling or postponing their holiday arrangements. We do not feel 
that absence on holiday has any less merit as a reason for applying for absent 
voting facilities than those grounds which are currently accepted as valid. 



61 . We would not wish absent votes to be made available to everybody on 
demand, and we do not agree with the Home Office that it would be necessary 
to go to those lengths in order to remove what we regard as the legitimate 
grievance felt by genuine holidaymakers. While it is undoubtedly true that the 
possibility of abuse is always increased where votes are cast other than in person, 
we think that this objection applies more strongly to proxy than to postal votes. 
We therefore question whether, if absence on holiday were allowed as a ground 
for application for a postal vote, such a facility would really be abused as much 
as some of our witnesses seemed to fear. Certainly it is not always possible 
to provide conclusive proof of an intention to go on holiday, and an ERO would 
often have to take an application on trust. But the postal ballot is not, after 
all, a particularly convenient way of casting one’s vote; the procedures are, as 
the EROs described them, somewhat cumbersome, and we do not believe that 
a large number of electors would choose this method unless they had to. In 
any event, we are strongly of the opinion that the risk of abuse would be 
outweighed by the desirability of giving the vote to those who, due to circum- 
stances beyond their control, are unable to exercise it in person. 



62. We do not underestimate the extra work which would fall on EROs if 
an election were called at a peak holiday period. We can only observe that 
this very rarely happens. Out of the last ten general elections, four have been 
held in October, two in February, one in March and one at the very beginning 
of May. Only two, in 1955 and 1970, have taken place in late May or June, 
and there are no recent instances of elections between July and September. 

63. We are not prepared to recommend an extension of the election period, 
and we accept the evidence of the EROs that it would not be feasible within 
the present timetable to make arrangements which could be relied upon to cover 
all holidaymakers abroad wherever they might be. While our first inclination 
was to propose that absent votes should be made available only to holidaymakers 
within the UK, we would not wish to debar someone intending to take his 
holiday, say, in Europe, from putting in an application. He would do so at 
his own risk, and the ERO could not be held responsible if the necessary proce- 
dures were not completed in time; we suggest that, in such a case, anyone return- 
ing ballot papers from abroad should be obliged to pay for his own postage. 
We therefore recommend that applications for postal votes should be entertained 
from holidaymakers provided that any such application is made before departure, 
specifies an address either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere to which the ballot 
paper is to be sent, and is received by the ERO not later than midday on the 
eleventh day before the poll excluding Saturdays and Sundays. 
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64. Inclusion on the electoral register depends on the establishment of a resi- 
dence qualification at a particular address on the required date. It is therefore 
possible for a person who can show himself to be normally resident at more 
than one address to be registered as an elector in two or more constituencies 
or local government electoral areas; this occurs most commonly in the case 
of students and people with second homes. While the law permits multiple regist- 
ration, it is an offence to vote more than once at a parliamentary general election, 
and in a local government election to vote more than once within the same 
ward or parish. 1 Though separate statistics are not kept for this offence, prosecu- 
tions for double voting are known to be extremely rare, and thus there is very 
little evidence of abuse. 



65. The last Speaker’s Conference on Electoral Law in 1973^1 recommended 
that multiple registration should be prohibited, and that an elector with more 
than one home address should be obliged to choose which one to claim as a 
qualification for registration. The Home Office pointed out that there would 
be serious practical difficulties in enforcing such a prohibition. On the one hand 
it would be unreasonable to place upon the householder, who is obliged to supply 
the ERO with the information required for the compilation of the register, the 
onus of preventing multiple registration; he might be unaware that a member 
of his household was registered at another address, and he could not be expected 
to adjudicate on potentially complex questions about the legal definition of resi- 
dence. A particular problem would arise for students, as it would be normal 
for a parent to complete Form A in respect of the home address while the 
student himself or the university would do so at the place of study. 2 Equally, 
the ERO would have no way of knowing whether an elector applying for regist- 
ration in his own area was registered elsewhere. 3 The Scottish Assessors’ Associ- 
ation took the view that multiple registration created no practical problems, 
and that legislation to prohibit it would raise more difficulties than it solved. 4 



66. None of the political parties were in favour of retaining multiple 
registrations at parliamentary elections, 5 and both the Conservative and Liberal 
witnesses proposed that should be made an offence for an elector to apply to 
be included in the register at two different addresses for this purpose. On the 
other hand, they felt that it might not be unreasonable for somebody with more 
than one residence to maintain registration at each address for local government 
elections only; electors in this position could be distinguished by an “L” against 
their names on the register as are peers of the realm at present. Parliamentary 
Research Services estimated that in April 1980 there were some 100,000 multiple 
registrations in England and Wales and that this number had since increased. 
They felt that an “elitist class of elector” had thereby been created, who were 
able at each election to choose in which constituency to vote: 6 presumably, 
as the Liberals suggested, the most marginal. 



1 Ev, p 35. 

2 Q305. 

3 Ev, p 54. 

4 Appendix. 8. 

! Ev, p 78, Q444-5, 496-7. 

Ev, p 103-4, Q522-3. 

6 Appendix 38. 
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67 We find it hard to justify the principle of allowing those who happen 
to possess more than one residence a choice of constituencies in which to cast 
their vote. As Dr Butler pointed out, there is also a connection between this 
issue and the question of holiday voting;* if our recommendation for the exten- 
sion of absent voting at least to those on holiday in the UK were to be 
implemented, those who own holiday cottages could be accommodated by this 
means and the need to be registered in two separate p aces would no longer 
arise We think that there is a case for retaining the facility to register in more 
than one place for local elections only, and that a property owner can reasonably 
claim to exercise such a right in respect of any authority to which he pays rates. 
We are also aware that alternative provisions would have to be made for students, 
and that, if it were no longer possible to register both at home and their place 
of study, an absent vote would have to be made available to those away from 
home by reason of their education. 



68. While we accept that the prohibition of multiple registration would not 
be easy to enforce, we consider that the majority of people are naturally disin- 
clined to break the law and that others would be deterred by the prospect of 
a severe financial penalty if they were found to have done so We therefore 
recommend that those with two or more residences should be obliged to decide 
from which address their vote is to be cast at a parliamentary election, and that 
it should be made a criminal offence knowingly to apply for registration at more 
than one address for the purpose of parliamentary, though not for local, elections. 
The wording of Form A should be amended to cover this situation. 



The Deposit 

69. Anyone wishing to stand as a parliamentary candidate is required to pay 
a deposit of £150, which is returnable in full if he polls more than 12-| per 
cent of the valid votes cast. This amount has not been increased since the deposit 
was introduced in 1918, and the majority of our witnesses felt that it had long 
ceased to fulfil the purposes for which it was intended and that it ought now 
to be raised, if not to the equivalent value in present-day terms of over £2,000, 
then at least to a more realistic level. 

70. Though it is sometimes argued 2 that there is no reason why any individual 
who wishes to stand for Parliament should be prevented from doing so by finan- 
cial considerations, there are valid reasons for imposing some form of constraint. 
Candidates in parliamentary and European elections automatically acquire a 
number of advantages and privileges, such as free postage for their election 
addresses, free use of publicly maintained buildings for public meetings, the right 
to veto broadcasts relating to the constituency which they are contesting and, 
not least, a great deal of publicity. These privileges are capable of being abused, 
and it is generally accepted that a deposit of £150 would do little to prevent 
any number of frivolous or deliberately disruptive candidates from participating 
in election campaigns and distributing propaganda of a racially inflammatory 
or otherwise anti-social character. In fact the Home Office told us that there 
was little evidence of serious abuse of electoral privileges by candidates who 



' Q901. 

2 See Appendices 39 and 40. 
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do not come from the main political parties, and that such difficulties as have 
arisen have almost invariably done so in connection with election meetings , 
a matter which we discuss later in this Report. 

71 Raising the deposit is not the only reform which might be considered. The 
threshold below which the deposit will be forfeited could be altered; a number 
of witnesses thought that the present level of 12-t per cent was unreasonably 
hiah and that it could with advantage be reduced to 10 per cent, 7 Z per cent 
or even 5 per cent. The statutory requirement that a nomination paper for a 
narliamentary election must bear the signatures of ten electors for that consti- 
tuency could be made more severe, and one method of testing the level of a 
candidate’s potential support might be to increase the number of such subscribers 
to 100 or more. 

72 The Conservative Party proposed that the deposit should be raised to 
£1 000 and that the threshhold should at the same time be reduced to per 
cent or 5 per cent. They argued that the size of the deposit ought to relate 
more closely to the value of some of the benefits conferred by standing, t 
witness pointed out that in the average constituency the right to address corre- 
spondence free of charge to every elector could save a candidate some £8,250 
in postal charges. 2 The Labour Party felt that the deposit should not be set 
at “such a level as materially to deter people from standing for Parliament 
and nroDOsed that the increase should be limited to £600 and that the threshold 
shotfid°be left unchanged. 3 Various figures between £500 and *2,000 were pu 
forward in combination with percentages ranging from the present level to 
per cent. 

73 A significant minority of our witnesses adopted a very f 1 ***!£ 1 “5^“ 
The Liberal Ecology and Communist Parties, together with the South Herts 
T ahnur Partv all expressed the belief that the deposit ought to be abolished 

nsss sac “D„id a r «= 

each signatory obliged to register his suppo £ ; orS gainini 

nfp« r cert^of ffie vote 

electorate. The Liberals pointed 



1 Ev, p 14. 
2 Q453-4, 458-9 

3 Q390-1 

4 Appendix 17 

5 Appendix 16 

6 Ev, p 105. 

1 Appendix 34. 

8 Appendix 37. 

9 Appendix 18. 
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in addition to the hardship suffered by any political party without considerable 
financial reserves in having substantial sums effectively locked up for the duration 
of the campaign, even if a fair proportion of their deposits were subsequently 
returned. 1 

74. An ingenious variation on the possibilities so far described was put forward 
by Sir Robin Day. He suggested raising the deposit to £2,000, lowering the 
threshold to 10 per cent and establishing a sliding scale according to which 
the proportion of the deposit to be forfeited would depend on the percentage 
of the votes received. Thus a candidate who polled less than 1 per cent of the 
total votes cast would lose his entire deposit, while one receiving between 9 
per cent and 10 per cent of the vote would forfeit only £200. 2 



Our conclusions 

75. We do not consider that a substantial increase in the number of signatures 
required for a candiate’s nomination form would provide the best solution to 
this problem. While we have little doubt that it would be relatively easy for 
most candidates to attract a hundred or even 300 signatures, we do not think 
that such an achievement would have any real significance in indicating the actual 
level of his support. An elector might quite casually agree to give his signature 
in these circumstances not because he intended to vote for the candidate, but 
merely in the belief that he ought to be allowed to stand. Furthermore, this 
proposal would add considerably to the workload of the Returning Officer at 
the height of the election period, as all the additional signatories would need 
to be verified as genuine electors registered in that constituency. 3 

76. We are convinced that the deposit does provide a necessary safeguard 
against the possible abuse of electoral privileges, and that it ought therefore 
to be made effective. We accept that the actual extent of such abuse has not 
so far been very considerable ; there have however been instances at recent by-elec- 
tions of candidates deliberately setting out to confuse the electorate by assuming 
a similar name to a well-known candidate representing one of the major parties. 4 
While we have no desire to prevent minority parties, and indeed individuals, 
from standing for Parliament, we feel that some sanction is needed against the 
proliferation of candidates, particularly at by-elections, whose main purpose 
seems to be to attract a degree of publicity out of all proportion to their appeal 
to the electorate. In the recent Bermondsey by-election, for example, twelve out 
of sixteen candidates polled less than 100 votes each, and the fourteen lost depo- 
sits together realized £2,100, almost the exact sum to which the present deposit 
would require to be raised to regain its 1918 value. We recommend that the 
level of the deposit should now be increased to £1,000, and that in future the 
Home Office should review it immediately upon the making of an Order in Council 
implementing the recommendations, with or without modification, of a Periodical 
Report of the Parliamentary Boundary Commission for England. 

77. At the same time we consider that the requirement to obtain 12^ per 
cent of the valid votes cast in order to retain the deposit is unduly severe. 



1 Q507-8. 

2 Appendix 32. 

3 Ev, p 55, 60, Q978. 

4 Ev, p 60, Appendix 4, 5, 7. 
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It means, for example, that someone who obtains 6,000 votes out of a poll 
of 60 000, which by any standards can be regarded as a reasonable level of 
support will still lose his deposit. We recognize that, if the level of the deposit 
is to be’ raised to £1,000, substantial and undeserved financial penalties could 
be imposed on a number of serious candidates. Dr Butler told us that, over 
the past 30 years, 97 per cent of all independent candidates had in fact received 
less than 5 per cent of the votes. 1 We would not favour Sir Robin Day’s sugges- 
tion of a sliding scale, as we feel that this would lead to a spate of demands 
for recounts from unsuccessful candidates anxious to limit their financial liability. 
Our view is that the threshold below which the deposit is forfeited could properly 
be lowered to 1 \ per cent, and we so recommend. 

78 We take seriously the point made by the Liberals about the difficulties 
facing political parties with limited funds through being deprived during the 
period of the campaign of sums which could amount to i\ million or more. 
The present position is that the Returning Officer may receive the deposit in 
cash by banker’s draft or, at his discretion, in any other manner. Returning 
Officers have been understandably reluctant to take cheques, in case they are 
subsequently forced to bring legal action to recover the money if the cheque 
is not honoured. We are sure that no difficulty would normally arise if a cheque 
were presented in sufficient time before nomination day for the Returning Officer 
to confirm with the candidate’s bank that the money was in his account; there 
would seem no need for the cheque to be cashed until after the poll, provided 
that the Returning Officer was satisfied that the necessary funds were available 
to ensure payment in the event of forfeit. We recommend that the Home Office 
should encourage Returning Officers, at least for an experimental period covering 
one general election, to show greater flexibility in facilitating arrangements of this 
kind. 



Election Meetings 

79 A number of our witnesses raised the issue of election meetings, and in 
particular the operation of ss 82 and 83 of the 1949 Act which confer upon candi- 
dates the right to use for this purpose school premises and other meeting rooms 
maintained out of public funds. Local authorities have no power to refuse to 
let such rooms on the grounds either of the offensiveness of a candidate s views 
or that the meeting may result in disorder; nor, if the room is available i and 
there is no prior booking, may they offer an alternative venue Although the 
Act refers to rooms being made available to candidates for the purpose of 
holding public meetings”, no definition is offered of a public meeting . Du g 

recent election campaigns meetings held by certain “^^^“/^toraTlaw as 
serious disorder, and the Home Office mentioned this area of electoral law as 

giving rise to particular difficulties. 



80. Two main propositions were put to us. °“ e Y aS , tha ,V k 6 ^ income 
ment on local authorities to make premises available should be q^tM to some 
extent, and that authorities should be given a measure of dMcretoon to refuse 
to let specified buildings where damage or disorder was a ^' cl P ate ^ b . ) X “tht 
lively, permission should only be granted in these circumstances subject to the 



1 Q886. 
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payment of a financial deposit or to some kind of insurance or indemnity entered 
into by the candidate to make good any damage which might be caused. 1 The 
second suggestion was that a definition of the term “public meeting” should 
be incorporated in the Act, and that the rights afforded by ss 82 and 83 should 
only apply to meetings at which unrestricted access was allowed to members 
of the public save for the retention by the candidate of a limited proportion, 
say not more than a quarter, of the available seats for his own use and that 
of his immediate supporters. 2 

81. We have already considered this matter in some detail in our Fifth Report 
of Session 1979-80 on the Law relating to Public Order. We concluded that 
we would not favour conferring upon either local authorities or the police the 
power to prohibit an election meeting, either directly or by insisting on some 
kind of deposit or insurance against possible damage. We did however recommend 
that, on reasonable apprehension of serious public disorder or disruption to the 
normal life of the community, a local authority, in consultation with the Chief 
Officer of Police, should be permitted to apply to the Home Secretary for an 
order to oblige a candidate in a national or local election to hold his meeting 
elsewhere in the same constituency or electoral area. We also felt that, while it 
would cause excessive hardship for candidates if they were totally denied the 
right to restrict entry to an election meeting, it would be reasonable to require 
that a substantial proportion of the seats at any such meeting should be open 
to the public. We therefore recommended that an appropriate formula to meet 
this purpose should be included in the Act, but that the right of candidates’ stewards 
to refuse the entry of those intent on breaking up the meeting and to remove them 
if they gained entry should be maintained. 

82. For reasons which we accept, the Home Office have never replied directly 
to our Report, preferring to deal with the whole question of Public Order, includ- 
ing our recommendations, in a single White Paper. The publication of such 
a White Paper has since been delayed to take account of subsequent develop- 
ments, including the Scarman Report. We understand that, subject to ministerial 
approval, it is now ready for publication, and we prefer to await the Govern- 
ment’s views before commenting further. 



Election Mail 

83. S79 of the 1949 Act entitles each candidate at a parliamentary election 
to send free of charge one communication, containing matters relating to the 
election only, to every elector in the constituency. Existing Post Office regulations 
stipulate that such communications should be addressed by name to all indivi- 
dulas on the electoral roll. The main political parties each represented to us 
that this requirement was too rigorous; the addressing of electoral matter to 
individuals entailed a great deal of work for voluntary helpers, and in certain 
constituencies it would save much time and trouble if such communications could 
simply be delivered to each household rather than addressed to every elector. 3 
The post Office confirmed that, though in their view an unaddressed service 
was generally less effective, they would be perfectly prepared either to provide 



1 Ev, p 55, Appendix 5. 

2 Appendix 22, 23, 24, 27; see also Southall 23 April, 1979, Report of the Unofficial Committee 
of Enquiry, para 6.10. 

3 Q40I, 463, 536-7. 
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, T the delivery of a single communication to each address in the area or, at 
Ireater expense, to establish a system which would furnish each household wrth 
onnronriate number of communications for the persons shown on the elec 
thC t PP .„ at that address 1 Without expressing a view on the respective merits 
'Tl tnounoss.birmethods of transmission, we consider that a candidate 
shotdd be given the option of employing an addressed or an unaddressed service 
as he thinks fit, and we recommend accordingly. 

9 A The Conservative Party witness referred to problems which had been 
' tered hv candidates whose election material had been disallowed by local 
that part of it did not relate to the election 
, for instance where it contained a letter from a candidate s wife requesting 
for her husband 2 Though, under s79, the Post Office are charged with 
the dutY^to ensure ^ compliance with this as with other statutory rules they told 
m that they would b« 

alternative arrangements could be ^viseffi Our own concerned with the 

s£L« t S2K ffS 

Returning Officer. 



The Ballot Paper 

ss Two noints were made to us about the statutory measures adopted to 
really served any useful purpose. 

Sfi Another witness Mr T P S O’Connell, expressed concern about the re- 



1 Ev, p 171, Q687. 
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matching up the serial numbers on the ballot paper and its counterfoil.' He 
was supported in his argument by the Liberal Party, who felt that any value 
this procedure might have in bringing to light illegal practices was outweighed 
by public disquiet about its possible abuse by the authorities.* 



87 Used ballot papers and their counterfoils are deposited with the Clerk 
of the Crown and are kept for a year after a general election and for six months 
after a local election; they may only be inspected on an order of the House 
of Commons or of the High Court. The Home Office agreed that offences of 
personation or tampering with the ballot paper were extremely rare, though 
this fact might be seen as demonstrating the effectiveness of the existing proce- 
dures They felt that it might be possible to do away with either the official 
mark or the requirement to write numbers on counterfoils, but that it would 
be unwise to abolish both. While we are satisfied that the presence of an electoral 
registration number on the counterfoil of a used ballot paper does provide a 
necessary means of checking in any instances of personation, we believe that 
the official mark is superfluous in the prevention and detection of electoral 
offences. We therefore recommend that the requirement to stamp the ballot paper 
with the official mark should be ended. 



88. The present statutory requirement is for the ballot paper to show not 
only the candidate’s full name but also his home address. At the time of the 
last general election a good deal of concern was expressed both by the police 
and the political parties about the security of candidates, and the Conservative 
Party witness told us that some candidates were most unhappy at having to 
disclose their private addresses. 3 In view of the recent incidence of terrorism, 
we consider that the publication of a candidate’s home address could lay him open 
to an unnecessary degree of danger, and we do not believe that its appearance 
on the ballot paper carries any great significance for voters. We therefore urge 
the Home Office to reconsider this issue. 



Polling Hours 

89. In 1969 polling hours for parliamentary elections only were extended to 
close at 10 pm rather than 9 pm. The Conservative and Liberal witnesses, 4 though 
not the Labour Party, 3 argued that it would be more rational and less confusing 
to the public to have uniform polling hours for parliamentary and local elections. 
The extra hour had not brought about any increase in the overall number of 
voters, and Dr Butler told us that, on the evidence of the last election, only 
4 per cent of all the votes were cast between 9 pm and 10_pm, without apparent 
advantage to any one party. 6 In most other countries the polls close much earlier 
in the evening, and the extra hour was introduced despite the fact that a previous 
Speaker’s Conference had considered the question of polling hours and made 
no such recommendation. We do not feel that the experience of the past decade 
has shown the change to be worthwhile, and we recommend that polling hours 
should be set at 7 am to 9 pm for both parliamentary and local elections. 



1 Appendix 35. 

2 Ev, p 106, Q564-7. 

3 Q460. 
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Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

m The Home Office should now take steps to collect information about the 
various ways in which EROs interpret their statutory duty, with a view to formu- 
lating a code of “best practice” which could then act as a firm set of guidelines 
to EROs in preparing the register (paragraph 10). 

(iil Special efforts should be directed towards achieving as complete a coverage 
as possible of those groups most frequently omitted from the register, particularly 
ethnic minorities and attainers (paragraph 11). 



(hi) The Home Office should both redesign Form A, so as to present a more 
attractive and less forbidding aspect to the elector, and simplify and clarify its 
wording - and consideration should be given by the Home Secretary to amending 
regulations so that the use of Form A by EROs becomes obligatory (paragraph 
11 ). 

(iv) In cases where no information is received, either through Form A or 
as a result of any subsequent canvass, names should not be retained for longer 
than the currency of a single register. Registrars should be required to forward 
to the EROs the names of persons who have died (paragraph 13). 



(v) EROs should make a particular effort to publicise the remedies which 
are now available to electors who find themselves omitted from the register 
( paragraph 14). 

(vi) The Home Office should consider the present timetable for registration, 
with a view to achieving greater accuracy (paragraph 15). 

(vii) All authorities should be encouraged, and if necessary assisted, to install 
and to use modern technology as an aid to accuracy in the compilation of their 
registers (paragraph 16). 

(viii) The civic rights arising out of the status established by the British 
Nationality Act 1948 and the Ireland Act 1949 should not be disturbed and 
no group of citizens within the UK who at present enjoy the right to vote should 
be disfranchised (paragraphs 31-2). 



(ix) All UK citizens resident in EEC countries who have at any time previously 
lived in the United Kingdom should be permitted to vote in British parliamentary 
elections, and their vote should be exercised in the constituency in which they 
were last registered or where they retain a residential property (paragraph 31). 



(x) The Home Office should review the existing criteria for eligibility for absent 
voting facilities, and it should be permissable to apply for a postal vote due 
to absence “by reason of employment”, without the necessity to distinguis 
between one type of employment and another. The design and wording of t 
application forms should be improved and simplified (paragraph 34). 

(xi) Applications for postal votes should be entertained from b° h< ^ymake« 
provided that any such application is made before departure, specifies an addr 
either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere to which the ballot paper is to be 
sent, and is received by the ERO not later than midday on the eleventh day 
before the poll excluding Saturdays and Sundays (paragraph 63). 
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(xii) Those with two or more residences should be obliged to decide from 
which address their vote is to be cast at a parliamentary election, and it should 
be made a criminal offence knowingly to apply for registration at more than 
one address for the purpose of parliamentary, though not for local, elections. 
The wording of Form A should be amended to cover this situation (paragraph 
68 ). 

(xiii) The level of the deposit should be increased to £1,000, and in future 
the Home Office should review it immediately upon the making of an Order 
in Council implementing the recommendations, with or without modification, 
of a Periodical Report of the Parliamentary Boundary Commission for England 
( paragraph 76). 

(xiv) The threshold below which the deposit is forfeited should be lowered 
to 7i per cent (paragraph 77). 

(xv) The Home Office should encourage Returning Officers, at least for an 
experimental period covering one general election, to show greater flexibility 
in accepting cheques from candidates in respect of the deposit where they can 
satisfy themselves that the necessary funds are available (paragraph 78). 

(xvi) On reasonable apprehension of serious public disorder or disruption to 
the normal life of the community, a local authority, in consultation with the 
Chief Officer of Police, should be permitted to apply to the Home Secretary 
for an order to oblige a candidate in a national or local election to hold his 
meeting elsewhere in the same constituency or electoral area (paragraph 81). 

(xvii) An appropriate formula to require that a substantial proportion of the 
seats at an election meeting should be open to the public should be included 
in the Representation of the People Act, but the right of candidates’ stewards 
to refuse the entry of those intent on breaking up the meeting and to remove 
them if they gain entry should be maintained (paragraph 81). 

(xviii) A candidate should be given the option of employing an addressed 
or an unaddressed service for the delivery of election material (paragraph 88). 

(xix) Responsibility for deciding whether an electoral communication falls 
within the statutory rules should be transferred to the Acting Returning Officer 
( paragraph 84). 

(xx) The requirement to stamp the ballot paper with the official mark should 
be ended (paragraph 87). 

(xxi) The Home Office should consider whether it is necessary for a candidate’s 
home address to appear on the ballot paper (paragraph 88). 

(xxii) Polling hours should be set at 7 am to 9 pm for both parliamentary 
and local elections (paragraph 89). 
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minutes of the proceedings of the committee 

Wednesday 10 November 1982 



Members present: 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr John Wheeler 



The Committee deliberated. .... 

M1 „ P c Drew Assistant Secretary, Head of E3 Division, General, Mr M J Addison, 
A distant Secretary Head of B4 Division, Immigration and Nationality Department, Mr 
J^Reltler, SEO E3 Division and Ms E Moody, HEO(D), E3 Division, Home Office, called 

in and examined. , . . 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 24 November, at a quarter to Eleven o clock. 



Wednesday 24 November 1982 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 



Members present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Mr John Wheeler 



Miss P C Drew Assistant Secretary, Head of E3 Division, General, Mr J Reitler SEO 
E3*Divfeion, and Ms E Moody, HEO(D), E3 Division, Home Office, called m and further 

examined. 

Mr R Weatherill, Principal, E3 Division, called in and examined. 

The Committee deliberated. , , , 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 1 December, at Eleven o clock. 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mr Richard Luce 



Wednesday 1 December 1982 

Members Present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



The Committee deliberated. „ -, 

Mr G C Jones, LLB, Chief Executive and Enfield’, 

Mr W D Day, LLB, Chief Executive and Tow^ Authority 

trict Council, Mr J Hayward, District Secretary North 

of Ato^^ffiadon^ New^stl^Cit^C^uSulof tfe°MsociSon of District Secretaries, called 
in and examined - [Adjourned till Wednesday, 8 December, at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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Wednesday 8 December 1982 
Members Present: 



Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mr Richard Luce 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



Rt Hon Roy S G Hattersley, a Member of the House, examined. Mr D Hughes, National 
Agent and Mr D Storer, Technical Assistant, Labour Party, called in and examined. 

Mr O C D Mitchell, Organisation and Legal Officer, Conservative Party, called in and 
examined. 

The Committee deliberated. 

Mr John Wheeler reported from the Sub-Committee on Race Relations and Immigration, 
That they had decided to hold an inquiry into “British Nationality Fees”. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 15 December, at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 15 December 1982 
Members Present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr John Blackburn Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Alf Dubs Mr Richard Luce 

Mr John Hunt Mr John Wheeler 

The Committee deliberated. 

Mr Alan Beith, a Member of the House, examined. Mr J Holmes, Chief Agent of the 
Liberal Party, Mr M Steed, Department of Government of the University of Manchester, 
and Professor Bryan Keith-Lucas, called in and examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 19 January, 1983 at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 19 January 1983 
Members Present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr John Blackburn Mr Alex Lyon 

Mr John Hunt Mr Ken Weetch 

Mrs Jill Knight Mr John Wheeler 

The Committee deliberated. 

Mr Charles Hargrove, OBE, Mr Ronald Raymond-Cox and Mr Simon Blunt of the 
British Conservative Association in France; Mr Lawrence Briggs of the SDP in France; 
Mr John Kenchington of the British Conservative Association in Belgium; Mr John Barham 
and Mrs P Mayorcas-Cohen of the Association for the Rights of Britons abroad, called 
in and examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 26 January, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Mr John Blackburn 
Mr John Hunt 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Mr Richard Luce 



Wednesday 26 January 1983 

Members Present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr John Wheeler 
Mr Ken Weetch 



The Committee deliberated. . . 

., r i„hn Wheeler reported from the Sub-Committee on Race Relations and Immigration, 
That they h^d decTde^to hold an inquiry into “the Chinese Common, ty in Britain . 

Mr J R Baxter, Secretary, and Mr B Chainey, Assistant Director of Operations, of the 
Pr»«t Office called in and examined. t , , 

, . F R ’wheeler Head of the Personnel Policy Department, and Mr M W Atkinson, 
Hrad of Consular Department, of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, called in an 

erammed ' [Adjourned till Wednesday, 2 February, at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 2 February 1983 
Members Present: 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Richard Luce 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Mr John Wheeler 



mT M ic^^l'Ho^m^CtaTmian, Mr g^^*™d n iv^Tommy C WEdsh', 

MemlTe^'L^erpoonSh^SocietyTof the Federation of Irish Societies called in and examined^ 
[Adiourned till Wednesday, 9 February, at Eleven o clock. 



Wednesday 9 February 1983 
Members Present: 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 



Sir John Eden, m the Chair 

Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



The Committee deliberated. 



[Adjourned till Wednesday, 16 February, at Eleven o'clock. 
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Wednesday 16 February 1983 
Members Present: 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



Professor Bryan Keith-Lucas, of the Hansard Society, called in and further examined. 
Dr David Butler, Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, called in and examined. 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 23 February, at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 23 February 1983 



Members present: 

In the absence of the Chairman 
Mr Alex Lyon was called to the Chair 
Mr John Blackburn Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Alf Dubs Dr Edmund Marshall 

Mr John Hunt Mr John Wheeler 



Miss P C Drew, Assistant Secretary, Head of E3 Division, General, and Mr R J Weatherill, 
Principal E3 Division, of the Home Office called in and further examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 2 March, at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 2 March 1983 
Members Present : 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 



Mr John Blackburn 


Mr Richard Luce 


Mr Alf Dubs 


Dr Edmund Marshall 


Mr John Hunt 


Mr Ken Weetch 


Mr Alex Lyon 


Mr John Wheeler 


The Committee deliberated. 





[Adjourned till Wednesday, 9 March, at Eleven o’clock. 



Wednesday 9 March 1983 
Members Present : 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr John Blackburn Mr Richard Luce 

Mr Alf Dubs Mr Alex Lyon 

Mr John Hunt Dr Edmund Marshall 

Mrs Jill Knight 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 23 March, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Wednesday 23 March 1983 
Members Present: 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 

The Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, That the Sub-Committee on Race Relations and Immigration do visit Hong 
Kong in May — {The Chairman). 

Ordered, That the Chairman do seek the approval of the Liaison Committee for expendi- 
ture in connection with the said visit. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday, 30 March, at Eleven o’clock. 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



Wednesday 30 March 1983 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 



Members present : 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



The Committee deliberated. 

Draft Report on Representation of the People Acts, proposed by the chairman, brought 
up and read. 

Ordered, That the Chairman’s Draft Report be read a second time, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

Paragraph 1 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 2 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 3 to 5 read and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 6 to 8 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 9 and 10 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 1 1 read, amended and agreed to. 



Paragraph 12 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 13 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraph 14 read, as follows: . 

We feel that it is essential that, in order to minimise the very noticeable increase in 
the level of inaccuracy during the currency of a register, the system of registration should 
be made to operate as^flexibly as possible and should be t0 _ a “?“ 
without unnecessary delay and difficulty. We imd^ tbttu Ln be a^ to ^ regisWr 

date is prescribed for registration and than s^t Butler , s view that the labour 

up until a month or so before the poll itselt. we accept justified in the 

and expense of maintaining a “rolling register o g r at 

UK where the accuracy of the register is only put to th « te ? 1 m , Ju X , iqgo^Ljsia. 

had so little effect is that most electors are unaware both of the opportunities 
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to inspect the register either in draft or in its final version and of their statutory right 
to approach their ERO and to claim to be included. We therefore recommend that EROs 
should make a particular effort to publicise the remedies which are now available to electors 
who find themselves omitted from the register. 

Amendment proposed, in line 6, to leave out from the word “itself’ to the end and 
add the words 

“Although we recognise the difficulties of applying the US system to Britain, we do 
think that their experience can assist us. If we were to keep the existing practice of an 
annual updating of the register, it would not be inconsistent to argue also that anyone 
whose name has been omitted or who moves within the year should be allowed to have 
his name added to the register. We think it is only necessary for the ERO to check the 
facts after receipt of the application for the change to be made. Since this should not take 
too much time, we see no reason why the amendments should not be made during the 
election period. The party organisation could have the details of changes on application 
but it should not be necessary to reprint the register ”. — {Mr Alex Lyon) 

Question put, That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 4 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 15 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraph 16 read and agreed to. 

Paragraphs —{Mr Alex Lyon ) — brought up and read, as follows : — 

Compulsory Voting 

16A Before we consider the changes in voting rights, it is appropriate to consider compul- 
sory voting. The turnout at elections in local and general elections has been declining in 
recent years, not only in Britain but elsewhere. Such a lack of zeal by the community 
can pose the threat of a takeover of our democratic institutions by a totally unrepresentative 
government. Although our initial instinct is to abhor introducing an element of compulsion 
into the exercise of the vote, we note with interest how successful the change has been 
in Australia. Not only do 98 per cent of voters participate, but there are few prosecutions 
and the duty is not regarded as onerous. 

1 6B Of course there should be a right to abstain, but this can be written into the ballot 
paper. The Australian experience is that the system of election is greatly changed. Instead 
of seeking to get the voter to the poll the party machines address their energies to explaining 
their policies to the electorate. 

16C We recognise the conventional argument that the burden lies on the candidate to 
persuade people to vote for him or his party. But if democracy is to survive, something 
must be done to stimulate the citizen into fulfilling his primary duty of participating in 
elections. 

16D Since the issue is so controversial, we do not offer any recommendation, but we 
raise the matter for public discussion. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraphs be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 2 Noes, 7 

Mr Alex Lyon Mr John Blackburn 

Dr Edmund Marshall Mr Alf Dubs 

Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 

Paragraphs 17 to 24 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 25 read, amended and agreed to. 



Noes, 5 

Mr John Blackburn 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
Mr John Wheeler 
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Paragraphs 26 to 28 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 29 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 30 to 32 read and agreed to. 

A paragraph — {Mr Alex Lyon )— brought up and read, as follows: 

33. Indeed we would go further. If a person who is settled in this country is dependent 
on our local or national government for decisions about his job, his taxes, his social security, 
the education of his children and all the other demands of the citizen, it seems odd that 
he cannot vote. Since Commonwealth and Irish citizens can, we see no reason why aliens 
should not. Many, such as the Polish community, have laid down deep roots here and 
it is wrong that they should not participate. The European Social Charter did recommend 
that all European migrant workers should be given the vote, because it enabled them to 
exercise effective pressure on politicians to improve their conditions. Without the vote, 
our New Commonwealth community would have had much less support for their cause’ 
We believe it is now right to do justice to other groups. In making the recommendation 
we believe it also provides a more coherent justification for voting rights than citizenship. 
All those who are settled have a proper interest in our affairs and should be given the 
right to influence them. 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 3 Noes, 6 

Mr Alf Dubs Mr John Blackburn 

Mr Alex Lyon Mr John Hunt 

Dr Edmund Marshall Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Richard Luce 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 

Paragraphs 33 to 41 read and agreed to. 

Paragraphs — {Dr Edmund Marshall ) — brought up and read, as follows : 

Our Conclusions 

42. We are aware that the concept of residents abroad voting by post or by proxy in 
national elections has long been accepted by several countries both in Europe and outside. 
France, Italy and the United States seem to place very few restrictions on the exercise 
of such a right. 1 It should be borne in mind however that the electoral systems in such 
countries are very different from our own, nor would the mechanical arrangements employed 
necessarily fit easily with practice in the UK; France, for example, has established separate 
constituencies especially for overseas voters. Few other countries operate within such a 
tight electoral timetable as ourselves, and we feel that we should be cautious in concluding 
that methods which have been found appropriate elsewhere could be made to work with 
equal success in our own circumstances. 

43. Though we have a good deal of sumpathy with the arguments advocated by our 
witnesses from Europe, a decision to allow residents abroad to vote in UK elections on 
the scale suggested could have far-reaching consequences. Elections in this country have 
always been conducted on the principle that, apart from the very restricted categories of 
service voters and persons who are in certain circumstances entitled to absent votes, the 
vote is exercised in person by secret ballot in the polling station. An extension of the franchise 
to all British citizens resident abroad could result in anything up to a tenfold increase 
in the number of those voting by proxy. We heard evidence of the difficulty even at present 
of finding suitable proxies and also of ensuring that such proxies were sufficiently informed 
of a voter’s current wishes after a prolonged absence and could be relied upon to implement 
them. 2 We do not regard the proxy vote as a satisfactory substitute for a personal vote; 
it is by its very nature capable of being abused, and we fear that, if this device were made 
more generally available, the extent of such abuse would increase proportionately. 

44. We also anticipate that such an increase in the overseas vote would radically alter 
the traditional relationship between candidates at general or local elections and the voters 



1 See Ev, p 135-7, 145. 

2 Q272-5, 438, 714. 
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whose support they are seeking to enlist. Hitherto, in the great majority of cases, the candi- 
date has been able both to speak directly to the elector either oil the doorstep or in a 
public place and personally to ensure that his election literature is delivered to every house- 
hold. Serious difficulties of communication would arise both between candidates and over- 
seas voters at election time and, indeed, between Members and their constituents thereafter. 
It would be almost impossible to arrange with any certainty for election literature to be 
delivered to addresses abroad, or to take steps to see that voters in foreign countries were 
kept in touch with national or local issues or made aware of the character and qualifications 
of the various candidates. 

45. Furthermore, if the franchise were to be afforded to all British citizens abroad, irres- 
pective of whether they had previously been resident in the UK and therefore maintained 
some link, however tenuous, with a particular constituency, a number of voters would be 
left “floating free” with nothing to determine where in the UK they might seek registration. 
Though our witnesses from Europe made light of this possibility, 1 we would foresee a 
distinct danger that party organisations might succeed in mobilising the overseas electors 
in certain communities to register in constituencies where their combined vote would create 
the maximum advantage for one party or another. 

46. We have discussed this matter so far on the basis of the argument that all UK citizens 
abroad should possess an equal right to vote in national elections if they choose to do 
so. It would certainly be absurd to suggest that people such as our witnesses from Europe 
had, in the words of the Home Office, “effectively lost touch with developments in this 
country”; they clearly had every intention of returning to the UK, and were passionately 
and justifiably anxious in the meantime to exercise what they regarded as their democratic 
rights. We realise at the same time that there are a substantial number of people abroad 
who would be qualified to vote if they lived in the UK, but who have moved elsewhere 
permanently and with no intention of returning; they may indeed have taken the citizenship 
of their country of residence. The question is, therefore, whether it is possible to impose 
some kind of limit which would enfranchise those who preserved a continuing interest in 
the UK and at the same time exclude those who have severed their connections and, by 
implication, forfeited their claim to participate in this country’s affairs. 

47. We find it difficult to conceive of a way in which this aim could fairly be achieved. 
We agree with the Home Office that an employment qualification would not provide a 
satisfactory test or the expression of an intention to return a conclusive one. We are certain 
that any time limit on eligibility would operate in a most arbitrary manner; a seven or 
even a ten-year cut-off would, indeed, have ruled out most of the witnesses who appeared 
before us and all those who had taken up employment with EEC institutions when we 
joined the community in 1973. We do not feel that any valid distinction of principle can 
be made between UK citizens in Europe and those in other parts of the world. Though 
previous residence in the UK might possibly be used as a criterion, we are not convinced 
that even this qualification might not exclude some worthy cases, and it would certainly 
throw open the possibility of voting to a great many people who, by any objective standards, 
had long ago abandoned any reasonable claim to exercise such a privilege. 

48. We therefore conclude that there is no satisfactory halfway house between limiting over- 
seas voting rights to the present categories of service voters and throwing open the franchise 
to ail UK citizens abroad without distinction. For the reasons we have given we cannot recom- 
mend such an extension. 

49. We think that the proper way forward is that indicated in the evidence given by 
the Liberal Party, namely to work towards agreement within the EEC for reciprocal rights 
for citizens of member states to vote in both parliamentary and local elections in their 
country of residence. In our discussion of the voting rights of Irish nationals in the UK, 
we stressed the importance of reciprocal privileges for UK citizens in Ireland, and we feel 
that such an arrangement with one EEC country could provide a pattern for similar arrange- 
ments with others. We are convinced that this proposal would provide a more satisfactory 
solution to the problem of the disenfranchisement of UK citizens within the EEC than 
any elaborate measures to enable them to vote in this country while resident abroad. We 



1 Q638-9. 
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therefore recommend that the Government should use their best endeavours to negotiate recipro- 
cal voting arrangements with all their EEC partners. v 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraphs be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 



Ayes, 4 


Noes, 5 


Mr Alf Dubs 


Mr John Blackburn 


Mr Alex Lyon 


Mr John Hunt 


Dr Edmund Marshall 


Mrs Jill Knight 


Mr Ken Weetch 


Mr Richard Luce 
Mr John Wheeler 


Paragraphs 42 to 45 read and agreed to. 
Paragraph 46 read, amended and agreed to. 
Paragraphs 47 to 51 read and agreed to. 
Paragraph 52 read, amended and agreed to. 
Paragraph 53 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 54 read, amended and agreed to. 





Paragraphs 55 to 60 read and agreed to. 

A paragraph — (Mr Alex Lyon )— brought up and read, as follows: 

61. Despite our goodwill, we find it difficult to overcome the technical objections to the 
change. To add further qualifications to absent voting rights would add to the complications 
which we have already criticised. We therefore agree with the Home Office that such a 
large extension to holiday makers would mean giving absent voting on demand. We agree 
with those witnesses who pointed to the dangers of such a system. It would transform 
elections if a substantial proportion of the vote was cast outside the polling stations in 
circumstances which were not under the control of the ERO. The threat of large scale 
corruption would be very real. We are not therefore prepared to extend absent voting rights. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 4 Noes, 5 

Mr Alf Dubs Mr John Blackburn 

Mr Alex Lyon Mr John Hunt 

Dr Edmund Marshall Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Ken Weetch Mr Richard Luce 

Mr John Wheeler 

Paragraphs 61 and 62 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 63 read, as follows : 

We are not prepared to recommend an extension of the election period, and we accept 
the evidence of the EROs that it would not be feasible within the present timetable to 
make arrangements which could be relied upon to cover all holidaymakers abroad wherever 
they might be. While our first inclination was to propose that absent votes should be made 
available only to holidaymakers within the UK, we would not wish to debar someone 
intending to take his holiday, say, in Europe, from putting in an application. He would 
do so at his own risk, and the ERO could not be held responsible if the necessary procedures 
were not completed in time; we suggest that, in such a case, anyone returning ballot papers 
from abroad should be obliged to pay for his own postage. We therefore recommend that 
applications for postal votes should be entertained from holidaymakers provided that any such 
application is made before departure, specifies an address either in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere to which the ballot paper is to be sent, and is received by the ERO not later than 
midday on the eleventh day before the poll excluding Saturdays and Sundays. 

Amendment proposed in line 4, to leave out from the first word “be” to the end and 
add the words : 

“Furthermore any attempt to extend postal voting facilities to holidaymakers abroad 
without extending the election period significantly would make the effective use of such 
facilities subject to the haphazard vagaries of overseas postal arrangements, and it would 
be wrong for the exercise of the franchise in those circumstances to depend on such capricious 
factors. We therefore recommend that applications for postal votes should be accepted from 
holidaymakers provided that any such application is made before departure, specifies an address 
in the United Kingdom to which the ballot paper is to be sent, and is received within the 
normal period for receiving postal vote applications.” — (Dr Edmund Marshall.) 
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Question put, That the Amendment be made 
The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 4 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraphs 64 to 67 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 68 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraph 69 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 70 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 71 to 75 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 76 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraph 77 read, as follows : 

At the same time we consider that the requirement to obtain 12 \ per cent of the valid 
votes cast in order to retain the deposit is unduly severe. It means, for example, that someone 
who obtains 6,000 votes out of a poll of 60,000, which by any standards can be regarded 
as a reasonable level of support, will still lose his deposit. We recognise that, if the level 
of the deposit is to be raised to £1,000, substantial and underserved financial penalties 
could be imposed on a number of serious candidates. Dr Butler told us that, over the 
past 30 years, 97 per cent of all independent candidates had in fact received less than 5 
per cent of the votes. We would not favour Sir Robin Day’s suggestion of a sliding scale, 
as we feel that this would lead to a spate of demands for recounts from unsuccessful candi- 
dates anxious to limit their financial liability. Our view is that the threshold below which 
the deposit is forfeited could properly be lowered to 1\ per cent, and we so recommend. 

Amendment proposed in line 1 1, to leave out “7| per cent” and to insert “5 per cent ”— (Mr 
Alex Lyon). 

Question put. That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes, 4 
Mr John Hunt 
Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr John Wheeler 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with 
Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 78 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 79 to 86 read and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 87 and 88 read, amended and agreed to. 

Paragraph 89 read and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Report, as amended, be the First Report of the Committee to the 
House. 

Ordered, That the Chairman do make the Report to the House. 

Several papers were ordered to be appended to the Minutes of Evidence. 

Ordered, That the Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee 
be reported to the House. 

Ordered, That the provisions of Standing Order No. 85 (Select Committees (Reports)) 
be applied to the Report. 

The Committee further deliberated. 

Ordered, That Mr John Blackburn be added to the Sub-Committee on Race Relations 
and Immigration. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday 13 April at Eleven o’clock. 



Noes, 4 

Mr John Blackburn 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
Mr Ken Weetch 
the Noes. 



Noes, 5 

Mr John Blackburn 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
Mr John Wheeler 
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The Home Affairs Committee is appointed under SO No 86A to examine the 
expenditure, administration and policy of the Home Office and associated public 
bodies, and similar matters within the responsibilities of the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, 

The Committee consists of eleven Members, of whom the quorum is three. 
Unless the House otherwise orders, all Members nominated to the Committee 
continue to be members of it for the remainder of the Parliament. 

The Committee has power: 

(, a ) to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, to adjourn from place to place, and to report 
from time tp time: 

( b ) to appoint persons with technical knowledge either to supply information 
which is not readily available or to elucidate matters of complexity within 
the Committee’s order of reference. 

The Committee has power to appoint one sub-committee and to report from 
time to time the minutes of evidence taken before it. The sub-committee has 
power to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, and to adjourn from place to place. It has a quorum 
of three. 



The following were members of the Committee during the present enquiry: 



Sir John Eden (Chairman) 



Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr George Gardiner 
(discharged 19 Nov) 
Mr John Hunt 
Mr Robert Kilroy-Silk 
Mrs Jill Knight 
Mr Richard Luce 
(added 19 Nov) 



Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Jo Richardson 
(discharged 26 Nov) 
Mr Ken Weetch 
(added 26 Nov) 

Mr John Wheeler 



The cost of preparing for publication the Shorthand Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee was £1,390-10. 

at £P V6 ° f pr ' nt ‘ ng and P ublishin 8 this Re P ort >s estimated by Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
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minutes of evidence taken before the 

HOME AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 



WEDNESDAY 10 NOVEMBER 1982 



Members present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr John Blackburn 
Mr Alf Dubs 
Mr John Hunt 
Mrs Jill Knight 



Mr Alex Lyon 
Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr John Wheeler 



Memorandum submitted by the Home Office 



1. THE RIGHT TO VOTE: NATIONALITY QUALIFICATIONS 



1 The right to vote is one of a number of civic right and obligations including membership 
of the House of Commons, local authorities, the armed forces and the civil service, which 
are shared by citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies, citizens of other Commonwealth 
countries, British subjects under section 2 of the British Nationality Act 1948, 1 British sub- 
jects without citizenship and citizens of the Republic of Ireland, all of whom may vote 
in parliamentary and European Parliament elections provided they are of age, satisfy the 
appropriate residence qualification and do not suffer from any legal incapacity. The right 
to vote carries with it the obligation of jury service. 



2. The fact that the right to vote is extended to both citizens of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies and to the citizens of many sovereign and independent countries is a product 
of Britain’s imperial past and a reflection of the changing nature of the Commonwealth. 
Citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies can vote at elections in a number of other 
Commonwealth countries, including Australia, New Zealand and (at some elections) Canada 
and the Republic of Ireland. A full list of the Commonwealth countries in which all British 
subjects may vote is given in Annex A. 

3 Before 1914 the common law status of British subject was enjoyed, broadly speaking, 
by anyone born within the dominions of and owing allegiance to the Crown. A man had 
to be a British subject to be able to vote ; but in practice the determining factor was the 
need to satisfy one of a number of property and other qualifications. When the last ot 
these property franchises were abolished in 1918, they were replaced with a simple residence 
or occupation qualification which survives in more or less the same form to the present 
day. The residence qualification ensures that although a person cannot vote in a constituency 
where he has no connections, it is relatively simple for someone who is qualified through 
nationality to acquire the vote once he is resident in a particular area. 



4 In 1914 the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act gave statutory effect to the 
common law rule. The Act did not attempt to codify the rights and privileges of British 
subjects; but it did list the disabilities of aliens, who were barred from public office, from 
voting at parliamentary and municipal elections and from holding real property m the Col- 
onies. They were subsequently required to register with the police. Aliens were already 
disqualified from membership of the House of Commons by the Act of Settlement. e 
1914 Act was intended to provide the basis for a common nationality status throughout 
the Empire and the Dominions; and although the Dominions might go on to create their 
own local citizenships, they were not expected to confer citizenship on anyone who was 
not already a British subject. 



1 See paragraph 6 below. . 

The cost of printing and publishing this Volume is estimated by Her Majesty s Stationery Office 
at £3,960. 
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5 These provisions continued in force until 1948. By then, it had become clear that 
the 1914 Act no longer provided a satisfactory framework for the development of a Common- 
wealth citizenship. The British Nationality Act 1948, which was drafted after consultations 
between the members of the Commonwealth, was intended to replace the common nationa- 
lity of the 1914 Act with a new system of reciprocal citizenships. It introduced a citizenship 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and the holders of this citizenship and of other 
citizenships created by the independent countries of the Commonwealth in their own legisla- 
tion were all to continue to be called “British subject”. Each member of the Commonwealth 
would confer on citizens of the other Commonwealth countries the rights and privileges 
available to its own citizens. In this way citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
came to share the right to vote in United Kingdom elections and other civic rights with 
citizens not only of countries like Australia and New Zealand where The Queen is the 
Head of State but also of other Commonwealth countries such as India and the African 
republics which acknowledge the Crown only as Head of the Commonwealth. 

6 Irish citizens have the right to vote by virtue of the Ireland Act 1949. When the south 
of Ireland was constituted as a Free State within the Commonwealth in 1922 people from 
both the north and south of Ireland continued to enjoy the status of British subject. But 
the policy of external association which the Irish government adopted in 1936 made its 
precise relationship with the Commonwealth uncertain, and Irish citizens were regarded 
as British subjects throughout the Commonwealth but not in the south of Ireland itself. 
The British Nationality Act 1948 resolved this problem by providing that although Irish 
citizens were no longer to be regarded as British subjects they would for all purposes be 
treated as such, and section 2 of the Act gave Irish citizens born before 1948 the right 
to retain British nationality if at any time they gave notice in writing to the Home Secretary 
claiming to be a British subject on certain grounds. When the former Free State severed 
its last formal ties with the Crown and declared itself a Republic at Easter 1949, it was 
decided that this change of status should not affect the Republic’s relationship with the 
Commonwealth or the position of Irish citizens within it, including their privileged status 
under the British Nationality Act; and Parliament accordingly passed the Ireland Act, which 
declares that the Republic of Ireland is not a foreign country and that citizens of the Republic 
are not aliens. Similar provisions were made in other Commonwealth countries (a full list 
is at Annex B), and the arrangements were reciprocated by the Irish government, which 
made an Order in 1949 providing that citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies should 
enjoy in Ireland similar rights and privileges, subject to law, to those enjoyed by Irish 
citizens in the United Kingdom (but see paragraph 7 below). 

7. The provisions of the Representation of the People Act 1949, which expressly confer 
the right to vote on both British subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland, consolidated 
the existing provisions of electoral law as applied by the British Nationality Act. The Irish 
government has power under its Nationality and Citizenship Act 1956 to offer citizens 
of a country similar citizenship rights in the Republic to those enjoyed by Irish citizens 
in the country in question, but any attempt to use this power to give British citizens the 
vote might be considered unconstitutional and be challenged before the Supreme Court. 
At their meeting in December 1980, the Taoiseach told the Prime Minister that following 
examination of the constitutional, legal and other aspects of the matter he was prepared 
to present proposals to effect an extension of the Irish franchise to permit United Kingdom 
citizens to vote at elections to the Dail. The Irish Minister of Foreign Affairs told the Dail 
in a written answer on 15th July 1982 that draft legislation was being examined as a matter 
of urgency and that the intention was to proceed as quickly as possible. At present citizens 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies resident in the Republic may vote in local and Euro- 
pean elections but not elections to the Dail, Presidential elections or referendums to amend 
the constitution. Those born in the United Kingdom are exempt from the requirements 
of Orders controlling Aliens made under the Irish Aliens Act 1935. 

8. During the passage of the Ireland Act the then Prime Minister, Mr Attlee, told the 
House of Commons that its provisions reflected “our propinquity of Eire, the longstanding 
relations between our peoples and the practical difficulties that flow from any attempt to 
treat Eire as altogether a foreign country”. During the Second World War many Irish citizens 
settled in this country and many came across from what is now the Republic of Ireland 
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When conscription was in force those settled here were conscripted; and many 
!°T hnth those settled in the United Kingdom and from the Republic, still volunteer 
In the armed forces. Furthermore, many Irish people, women in particular, came 
t0 S; united Kingdom to work in the immediate post-war years. The 1951 census recorded 
“ l , tFpre were some 530,000 people born in what is now the Republic of Ireland resident 
that mere have remained fairly constant over the succeeding 

>" Gr f a and the 1981 L^our Force Survey estimated that tee were then about 576,000 
3 °S horn in the south of Ireland resident here, including about 450,000 of voting age. 

K° ,, nf them however, possess citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies as well 
uilh citizenship and others will have a right to acquire it through registration on the 
“ ? „f continuous ordinary residence here since 1973, or, in the case of a woman, marriage 
b Phizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies. Over 150,000 Irish citizens have so far 
made claims under section 2 of the 1948 Act; and over 15,000 have been registered as 
citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

o The number of citizens from other parts of the Commonwealth resident here in 1951 
9 V7S OOO There are now (1981 Labour Force survey) 1.600,000 from Commonwealth 
countries and Pakistan. While 109,000 of these are from the old Commonwealth, the majority 
pn!np from the former dependent territories that have achieved independence since 1951. 
Many of these 1,600,000 may already be citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies ; 

have the right to become such through marriage or registration. About 334.000 Com- 
monwealth citizens and 112,000 citizens of Pakistan have so far been registered as citizens 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies. Certain Commonwea th countries, notably India 
do not recognise dual nationality, and an Indian who has acquired citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and^ Colonies will ha™ lost his Indian citizenship. If voting rights of Common- 
weafth citizens in the United Kingdom who are not citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies were withdrawn, it may be expected that the reciprocal rights of citizens of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies in other Commonwealth countries would also in due course 
similarly be withdrawn. Not only would this be harmful to the interests of the citizens 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies concerned, but a visible demonstration of the reality 
of the Commonwealth connection would be destroyed. 

1(1 A further dimension to the status of Irish citizens resident here, and that of citizens 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies in the Republic, is added by common membership 
of the European Community. Membership of the Community provides the : basis on w 'hie 
pmnirwmpnt and social rights are guaranteed to Community nationals in both the United 
Kingdom and the Republfc, and the Community has succeeded the Commonwealth as the 
framework for privileged trading arrangements between the two countries. Citizens of the 

of residence ; and the Council of Ministers is examining P ro P osa ^f° r , 1 1' ZTt^in greater 

in the Community will come to be relaxed rather than tightened up. 

11. In January 1983, when the British Nationality Act ’ 98 ' ' 

Brithh S subject ^tatm" und'er^secricm^of th^948 S Ac^and^s^^S^Act^^^^en^* 

Act will not affect the possession of civic rights and P™leges such as the 

and all those Commonwealth citizens who enjoy these rights -and pnv g 

their present status as British subjects will continue to do virtue of their 

force. Citizens of the Irish Republic will continue to enjoy hese . righ 4 s by virtue o^tne^ 

status under the Ireland Act. During the passage of thc Nn f ra m P wnrk through which 
repeatedly gave assurances that although the Act provided a frame vork through whtcn 
rights and |rivileges might be accorded in the future, the Act itself would not be used 
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to effect changes in existing civic rights; and it remains the Government’s view that the 
existence of a separate British citizenship is not in itself sufficient justification for the redefini- 
tion of existing civic rights. 

Home Office 
London SW1 
1 November 1982 



Annex A 

The right to vote is given to all British subjects in the following Commonwealth countries: 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Australia 
Barbados 
Canada 
Dominica 
Grenada 
Guyana 
Jamaica 
Mauritius 
New Zealand 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Sierra Leone 
Trinidad and Tobago 



Annex B 

The following Commonwealth countries do not treat Irish citizens as aliens for some 
or all purposes : 

Australia 

Barbados 

Belize 

Canada 1 

Dominica 

Gambia 

Grenada 

Guyana 

Jamaica 

Malaysia 

Malta 

New Zealand 1 
Nigeria 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Solomon Islands 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 

Trinidad and Tobago 



1 In these countries the relevant legislation includes the right to vote. (It may also be possible 
for Irish citizens to vote in some other Commonwealth countries.) 
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2 EXTENDING THE FRANCHISE TO BRITISH PEOPLE RESIDENT ABROAD 

1 The right to vote in this country is exerciseable only if the elector’s name is in the register 
for a constituency or electoral area in the United Kingdom. Inclusion in the register 
depends— in addition to other relevant qualifications— on the voter having resided in that 
place on the qualifying date. Generally speaking, a person cannot be registered as an elector 
if he is resident outside the United Kingdom, although special arrangements enable a limited 
category, “service voters”, to be registered as electors and to vote in a constituency where 
they are not actually resident. This memorandum examines those arrangements and considers 
the steps that might be taken to enable other groups of people resident abroad to take 
part in elections here. 



Service voters 

2. The service voters’ scheme entitles a person who qualifies to make a declaration which 
allows him to be registered as an elector in the constituency where he would be resident 
were it not for the circumstances which entitle him to make a declaration. There are two 
categories who qualify. First, members of the armed forces and their spouses. Servicemen 
and women themselves can be registered only as service voters, whether or not they are 
resident outside the United Kingdom. Under the present system, a serviceman makes one 
declaration which continues in force for his whole career. Spouses may also be registered 
as a service voter or, if resident in the United Kingdom, on the basis of residence in the 
ordinary way. The second category comprises Crown servants (mainly members of the diplo- 
matic service), employees of the British Council and the spouses of either. These must 
make an annual declaration and are entitled to do so only while resident abroad. Service 
voters vote by proxy, or by post if they are in the United Kingdom at the relevant time. 
245,379 people are registered as service voters on the 1982 register. 

3. The present criteria for service voters are drawn very narrowly. They exclude a number 
of public service groups resident for the time being outside the United Kingdom, for example, 
teachers on exchange contracts, and people working for the European Community and 
other international organisations. They also exclude the large number of former UK residents 
who have gone abroad to work for British or other firms and who will return to the United 
Kingdom in due course, who cannot benefit from the arrangements for service voters. It 
goes without saying that those former residents who have taken up permanent residence 
abroad are also excluded. 



Issues to be considered 

4. Any further extension of the franchise to overseas residents involves making decisions 
about two main issues. The first is the question of principle as to what additional category 
or categories should benefit. The second is the question of machinery as to how such an 
extension should be given effect. 



5. As regards the question of principle a stronger case can be made out for extending 
the franchise to some categories of overseas residents than to others. It is self-evident that 
some limit must be imposed. As explained in the Home Office memorandum of evidence 
on the nationality qualification for the right to vote, there are hundreds of millions of 
commonwealth citizens and others throughout the world who would be qualified to vote 
in elections in the United Kingdom if they were resident in a constituency here. A more 
limited basis for an extension has to be found than the nationality one. 

6. As regards the machinery, the existing arrangements for service voters appear to provide 
an acceptable basis. The practical problems involved concern the validation of declarations 
that applicants have the qualifications they claim and the allocation of applicants to appro- 
priate registers. (It is assumed that the possibility of creating a separate constituency for 
overseas voters would be unworkable and unacceptable.) 
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An employment qualification 

7. The main ground on which an extension of the franchise to overseas residents is argued 
is that their work has taken them abroad and that this represents as close a link as if 
they were resident in the UK and, indeed, a substantial contribution to UK interests. It 
would be possible to extend the present arrangements for registering service voters to others 
whose residence abroad is attributable to their “occupation, service or employment”— the 
criteria which now qualify some electors for an absent vote. There would, however, be 
practical difficulties. At present, service declarations by diplomats and British Council 
employees are countersigned in their London headquarters and applications from servicemen 
may be checked against special indices maintained by the Ministry of Defence. It should 
not be much more difficult to apply a similar system for public service workers, but other 
applications would have to be dealt with some other way. It has been suggested that appli- 
cations could be verified at consular posts abroad, but the consular service might not have 
the capacity to cope with the substantial burden of countersigning and passing on electoral 
registration applications, some of which might involve a judgement on a nationality qualifica- 
tion. Alternatively, applications might be countersigned by a public official or notary public 
in the applicant’s country of residence. The application would then in effect become simply 
a matter of statement unsupported by evidence and its reliability would vary from region 
to region. 

Intention to return 

8. An alternative ground of extension advanced is to make the test an intention to return 
to the United Kingdom in due course. The problem with this ground is that, if it is intended 
to restrict the scope of the extension, it is difficult to see how in practice this criterion 
could be relied on to do so. The elector would presumably have to sign a declaration 
stating his intention to return, perhaps within a given period. But intentions change; and 
even if an elector made a declaration he knew to be false in order to obtain a vote, his 
guilt would be difficult to prove. 

British citizenship 

9. Practical considerations therefore suggest that it would not be feasible to attempt to 
base an extension of franchise on criteria of eligibility such as residence abroad attributable 
to work or an intention to return. 

10. There is, however, no authoritative estimate available of the number of persons resi- 
dent abroad who will be British citizens in accordance with this test, but there may well 
be several million many of whom will have spent their entire lives abroad. Moreover, this 
qualification would not by itself ensure that the potential elector had a real link with a 
particular constituency in the United Kingdom, nor would it provide any guarantee that 
he would return here in due course. 

Previous UK residence 

1 1 . The difficulties involved in basing an extension of the franchise to overseas residents 
on criteria connected with that residence or on nationality suggest that it may be more 
profitable to concentrate on the previous connection with the UK. What is needed is a 
straightforward qualification which ensures that an elector resident abroad can be registered 
in respect of an address with which he has a genuine connection, while minimising the 
work involved for the electoral registration officers in verifying claims and limiting the 
role of the consular service to supplying application forms. This could be done most simply 
by conferring the right to vote only on those people resident abroad who had previously 
been registered or qualified (or, in the case of those who were minors at the time the left 
the UK, who would have become qualified) to be registered as electors in the United King- 
dom, and by allowing them to continue as electors for the constituency or electoral area 
concerned. 

12. There are various additional restrictions which might be imposed. One would be 
to limit the extension to British citizens. Another would be to limit the number of years 
such an entitlement might be enjoyed. A restriction to British citizens could be justified 
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on the grounds that it would provide evidence, over and above previous residence, of close 
and continuing connection with the UK (see paragraph 9 above). On the other hand, if 
two persons have both been entitled to vote in the UK, one a British citizen and the other 
not, and both move overseas for the same reason, it would be difficult to defend allowing 
one to continue to vote but not the other. 

13. To avoid the basis of the extension — the previous connection with the UK — becoming 
increasingly artificial a time limit would seem to be essential. A period of less than three 
consecutive years would be too short to justify the cost and administrative effort required 
to establish and operate a scheme; a period of more than seven years would mean that 
the register might include a large number of people who had effectively lost touch with 
developments in this country and who might never return. A period of seven years would 
also ensure that each elector resident abroad would have the opportunity of voting in at 
least one parliamentary general election. 

14. A system based on a previous residence qualification might work as follows. Appli- 
cation forms for registration as an elector resident abroad would be available from local 
authority offices in the United Kingdom and from consulates abroad, and would be distri- 
buted to public service organisations and exporting firms. The applicant would sign a decla- 
ration stating the address which previously qualified him for registration as an elector while 
in the United Kingdom. The declaration would be sent to the relevant electoral registration 
officer, who would pursue any doubts he might have about the elector’s qualification with 
the elector himself, as he does with those who apply to be registered at present. Like those 
made by Crown servants and British Council employees, the application would probably 
have to be renewed annually. 

Numbers 

15. On a very rough estimate, a system of this kind with a seven year entitlement might 
give the vote to 150,000 people living in Europe and 250,000 elsewhere, or an average 
of about 600 for each constituency. 

Method of voting 

16. Those electors who can vote from abroad under present arrangements must do so 
by proxy. The possibility of extending postal voting to electors who are abroad during 
the election is discussed at paragraphs 6 to 8 of the Home Office evidence on votes for 
holidaymakers. 

Which elections? 

17. This evidence has been written with parliamentary elections particularly in mind. 
If adopted, the proposals described at paragraphs 11 to 14 above could also be applied 
at European Parliament elections as community requirements stand at present (but see para- 
graph 18 below). There is little demand for people resident abroad to vote at local govern- 
ment elections. Although a system of proxy voting for electors resident abroad would not 
add to the costs of a possible system, it is obviously less easy for someone who leaves 
the United Kingdom to keep in touch with local than with national affairs; and there 
are already initiatives in the European Community and the Council of Europe designed 
to give expatriates the right to vote at local elections in their country of residence. These 
considerations point to giving people resident abroad the right to vote only at parliamentary 
and European Parliament elections. 

European Parliament proposals 

18. The European Parliament has put forward proposals for a uniform system for Euro- 
pean elections which are now being considered by an expert group set up by the Council 
of Ministers. All the member states would have to approve any system. The proposals 
recommend that member states should give the vote to all their nationals, irrespective of 
their place of residence in the Community. The discussions, which are still only at a very 
preliminary stage, have shown that there is more than one view on this. The proposals 
described at paragraphs 11 to 14 above would represent a substantial step towards the 
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European Parliament’s recommendations but would not go all the way. Until the Council 
of Ministers reaches a decision on this issue it is too soon to say what franchise obligations 
may be imposed on the UK in respect of European Parliament elections. There would 
be no objection of principle or practice to a franchise for elections to Westminster which 
conferred the vote on overseas residents but to a more limited extent than might finally 
be the case for elections to the European Parliament. The possible emergence of such a 
discrepancy, however, suggests that this is an issue on which it may be desirable to see 
what progress is made by the Council of Ministers before reaching final decisions about 
domestic electoral law. 

Costs 

19. It is estimated that the registration of 400,000 electors resident outside the United 
Kingdom on the lines described above would cost about £160,000 a year at current prices. 
The costs would fall on local authorities. 

20. There would be further costs each time an election is called. If electors resident abroad 
were allowed to vote only by proxy, the costs would be about £100,000 at a parliamentary 
general election ; if they were allowed to choose to vote by post, and about half of them 
chose to do so, these costs might be increased by about £60,000. The costs of parliamentary 
elections fall on the Consolidated Fund. 

Home Office 
London SW1 
1 November 1982 
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3. VOTES FOR HOLIDAYMAKERS 
The present arrangements 

1. Absent voting at parliamentary and local elections was introduced in 1918, when it 
was made available to members of the armed forces and others engaged in war work. 
The electors now entitled to absent votes are substantially the categories introduced by 
the Representation of the People Act 1948, and include “service voters”— members of the 
armed forces and their spouses and Crown servants and employees of the British Council 
serving overseas and their spouses if living overseas with them, for whom special arrange- 
ments apply; and those who are unable or likely to be unable to go in person to the polling 
station because of the general nature of their occupation, service or employment, because 
of blindness or physical incapacity, or because they have moved from their qualifying address 
to another electoral area. A full list is given in Annex A. Some absent voters are on a 
permanent list because their entitlement is longstanding, eg, the chronically ill and those 
whose employment regularly takes them away from home; others must apply for an absent 
vote for a particular election. Absent voting is available at parliamentary, European Parlia- 
ment and local government elections but not, except for service voters, at parish and com- 
munity council elections in England and Wales. The largest number of applications for 
absent voting facilities is received at parliamentary general elections, but even in these elec- 
tions absent votes have been cast by no more than two or three per cent of the electorate 
at any election since 1948. Postal voting is used if the elector can supply an address in 
the United Kingdom to which a postal ballot paper can be sent; service voters, and people 
whose job is likely to take them out of the country on polling day, may appoint an elector 
to cast their vote by proxy. 



The case for change 

2. There is at present no provision for an elector to be given an absent vote because 
he will be away on holiday on the day of the poll. People are much more likely to miss 
an election because they are on holiday than was the case in 1948. 50 million holidays, 
of which 13 million were abroad, were taken in 1981 compared with respectively 27 million 
and 2 million in 1951. A table showing the approximate number of electors away on holiday 
on any one day month by month is given at Annex B. 



Possible new arrangements 

3. One way of extending absent voting facilities to holidaymakers would be to include 
a new category of “holidaymaker” amongst those entitled to vote under the existing arrange- 
ments. It would be easy to define such a category, but to decide in practice whether an 
elector fell in it might be difficult and time-consuming for the electoral registration officer 
and his staff. A holidaymaker who books his holiday through a travel or tour company 
can provide documentary proof of his arrangements, but someone who makes private 
arrangements may have no proof of his absence on holiday on polling day. The electoral 
registration officer might have to make substantial enquiries which, because of the election 
timetable, would have to be resolved within a very short period. Extra staff would certainly 
be needed. A category of special difficulty will be those whose holidays span both the 
announcement of the election and polling day itself. 

4. Holidaymakers are not the only group who are not entitled to an absent vote under 
the present arrangements. Although an elector is entitled to an absent vote if the general 
nature of his occupation makes it unlikely he will be able to attend the poll, he cannot 
get one even if he knows he will be away on polling day if his occupation does not generally 
require him to move about. This means that someone who is away on a trade union course 
or at a business meeting on polling day cannot get an absent vote. Neither can an elector 
who is visiting a sick relative or sitting an examination. An extension of absent voting 
arrangements solely to holidaymakers would highlight the position of other, perhaps equally 
deserving, groups who lose their votes under the present system. 
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5 The onlv feasible wav of giving the vote to all those who do not qualify under existing 
arrangements' would be to abolish the existing categories to whom absent votes are available 
for a particular election and make them freely available on demand. Simplification is m 
any case overdue. By analogy with current procedures the elector might be required to 
make an application to be treated as an absent voter for a particular election before a 
Srtain date in the timetable. If he could supply an address in the United Kingdom for 
the purpose, arrangements would be made to send a postal ballot paper there ; if he was 
ikelv to be abroad by then, he would be invited to appoint a proxy to vote in his absence. 
The arrangements which entitle certain electors to join a permanent list of absent voters— and 
which relate as much to problems of registration as to votmg-would be unchanged. 



Postal voting, proxy voting and the election timetable 
6 Proxy voting has always been less popular with the electorate than postal voting, and 
electors who are abroad at an election vote by proxy only because a postal vote would 
be unreliable. The timetable of an election is shorter in the United Kingdom than in many 
other countries. A minimum of ten days is probably needed for the despatch of posta 
ballot papers to. and their return from, most parts of the world, but that longer woud 
be needed for a number of countries outside Europe and for some parts of Europe itself, 
including resorts. The Representation of the People Act 1981 extended the period between 
close of nominations, which is the earliest moment the returning officer can arrange for 
the ballot papers to be printed, and the poll by two working days to make a clear fortnight, 
this increased the feasibility of allowing electors to vote by post from outside the United 
Kingdom, but a further extension of the timetable would be needed to make postal voting 
from abroad a realistic possibility. 



7 It is also important to consider the effect of unrestricted absent voting on elections 
staff Reliable estimates of the number of applications that might be involved are difficult 
to ascertain In Northern Ireland, where, because of the security situation, postal votes 
were available on demand from 1973 to 1975, the proportion of the electorate who made 
use of the facility reached a maximum of 17 per cent in the Province as a whole but touched 
higher levels, up to 48 per cent, in certain constituencies. However, in Great Britain where 
fewer electors make use of the existing arrangements, the proportion would probably be 
smaller. For holidaymakers, some figures are given in Annex B but not all of them will 
be qualified to vote, and some may not wish to vote. On a rough estimate, giving holiday- 
makers the right to vote might add up to 800,000 electors to the present absent voters’ 
lists in a holiday month, and others who made use of unrestricted absent voting might 
account for a further 800,000, bringing the total number of new electors who might now 
vote by post or proxy to 1-6 million or 4 per cent of the electorate. Adding to this figure 
the maximum of 3 per cent of the electorate who obtain absent votes under the present 
arrangements makes it possible that the total number of electors likely to vote by post 
or proxy would be about 3 million or about 7 per cent of the electorate. This seems more 
likely to be an under-estimate than an over-estimate. 



8. The volume of applications which would be likely to be made if facilities were available 
on demand and the number of ballot papers to be despatched to and returned by electors 
would pose special problems for local authority election staff and the Post Office. It would 
not be possible to deal with the increased number of applications in a holiday month such 
as June unless the present election timetable were to be extended by a further three working 
days (in addition to the two added by the 1981 Act). A proposal to do this would be 
likely to be unpopular with the political parties and others who have the job of sustaining 
an election campaign over a three- or four-week period. 



The scope for abuse 

9. All voting which takes place outside supervised polling stations is more open to poten- 
tial abuse than the voter’s personal attendance at the poll, and postal voting makes it easier 
to compromise the secrecy of the ballot. Notwithstanding the relatively small number of 
electors who are at present entitled to an absent vote, concern is sometimes expressed about 
alleged abuses of the system, and of postal voting in particular. Reports of undue influence. 
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particularly in institutions, are not uncommon, but they are very difficult to prove. In North- 
ern Ireland, with its experience of postal voting on demand, concern is expressed that where 
abuse is contemplated it is facilitated by a high level of postal voting. The present election 
timetable allows almost no time for checking the validity of declarations made on appli- 
cations for an absent vote, and it is clear that in some areas those who are willing to 
make a false declaration may obtain a postal or proxy vote with little fear of challenge. 
But the scale of the problem has never been quantified. It seems likely to be very small 
in relation to the total poll. The desirability of giving the vote to those who cannot exercise 
it in person has generally been regarded as outweighing the element of risk of abuse involved 
in the present arrangements. If, however, absent votes were generally available on demand 
the scope for abuse would be greatly increased. 



10. Given the relatively short election timetable, the need to keep the costs of elections 
within more or less their present level, and the constraints on interfering with the secrecy 
of the ballot, there are only a limited number of practical ways of tackling personation 
and other election offences. But there are some additional precautions which could be taken 
(whether or not absent voting facilities are extended). 

First, the advertising campaign which is normally mounted to inform electors of the 
availability of the present absent voting facilities could give greater emphasis to the 
fundamental significance of the secret ballot. Special attention could be paid to those 
on the permanent list of absent voters, who are most vulnerable to “undue influence”. 
Second, the declaration of identity which all postal voters must sign and return with 
their ballot could be expanded so as to include a declaration that the rules and instruc- 
tions for absent voting (which should be printed on the form) had been read, understood 
and followed. These instructions could point out that the signature on the declaration 
could be checked by the returning officer against the signature on the absent voting 
application form, should stress the importance of the secret ballot and should warn 
against undue influence being exerted by those who offer to help complete the ballot. 
Third, the arrangements governing the list of those permanently entitled to absent votes 
could be tightened up. Applications for the permanent list might be made unacceptable 
during the election period so that more stringent checking procedures could be intro- 
duced. Counter-signatures on applications might be either those of the applicant’s own 
medical practitioner or his employer. Election officials might be required to make 
enquiries at regular intervals to see if an entitlement remained valid. While it would 
be possible for an elector to apply for an absent vote for a particular election, if his 
application for inclusion on the permanent list had been rejected, it seems unlikely 
that many electors would wish to go through the application procedure on every occa- 
sion. The increased stringency should help to ensure that the absent vote is made avail- 
able only to those who really need it on a permanent basis or to those who go to 
the trouble of applying on each occasion. 



Free postage 

11. The postage for the return of a postal ballot paper from an address in the United 
Kingdom from those at present qualified for an absent vote is prepaid by the returning 
officer. This is because the purpose of the existing arrangements is to give the vote to certain 
groups who would otherwise find it impossible to exercise it. Many of those who would 
benefit from the proposed arrangements fall within the same category, and it could be 
argued that they, too, should be given free postage. But if absent voting were available 
on demand it would be open to anyone to vote by post even if he were capable of attending 
the poll ; and it could equally be argued that these electors should pay their own postage. 
Any attempt to distinguish between “deserving” and “undeserving” groups, however, would 
increase the administrative complexities of absent voting arrangements out of all proportion 
to the postage costs involved, and the only practical solution would be to continue to 
provide free postage for the return of all postal ballot papers from an address in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Costs 



12 If free postage were to continue to be available to all absent voters, it is estimated, 
on the assumption that only about one in five of those who benefited from the new arrange- 
ments would choose to vote by proxy, that the additional cost of making absent votes 
available on demand at a general election during a typical holiday month would be about 
£500,000. This would fall on the Consolidated Fund. 



Home Office 
London SW1 
1 November 1982 



Annex A 



ABSENT VOTING FACILITIES AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 



Ground for application 
General nature of occupation, ser- 
vice or employment, and spouse if 
accompanying elector 



Service as a member of reserve or 
auxiliary forces 

Employment on polling day as 
constable or by the returning 
officer, for the election 
Candidate in another constituency 
at a general election, and spouse 
Acting as returning officer for 
some other constituency at a 
general election 

Employment on polling day by the 
returning officer for some other 
constituency 

Blindness or physical incapacity to 
go in person to polling station or, 
if able to go, to vote unaided 
Religious observance 
Unable, or likely to be unable, to 
go from qualifying address to poll- 
ing station without making a jour- 
ney by air or sea 

No longer residing at qualifying 
address (unless resident at an 
address in the "same area” as the 
qualifying address) 

Service voter — 

ie, member of armed forces and 
spouse. Crown servants and British 
Council employees only when in 
post outside UK and their spouses 
residing with them outside UK 



Postal voting 


Proxy voting 


Duration of facility 


Yes 


Yes, if he is 
likely to be 
out of UK 
on polling 
day 


Indefinite 


Yes 


ditto 


Particular election only 


Yes 


No 


ditto 


Yes 


No 


ditto 


Yes 


No 


ditto 


Yes 


No 


ditto 


Yes 


No 


Indefinite 


Yes 


No 


Particular election only 


Yes 


No 


Indefinite 


Yes 

Yes, if he/she 
furnishes an 


No 


Indefinite until he ceases to 
be registered at the same 
qualifying address 

Postal vote applies to par- 
ticular election only. 


> address in UK 
to which ballot 
paper is to be 
sent 


Yes 


Appointment of proxy in- 
definite. Service voter who 
is not a member of the 
armed forces or his/her 
spouse must, however. 
register each year 
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Annex B 



Approximate Number of Electors on Holiday on Any One Day ( 1981 ) 



Month 


In GB 


Outside GB 


All 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


49,000 


61,000 


110,000 


89,000 


94,000 


183,000 


266,000 


103,000 


369,000 


355,000 


145,000 


500,000 


781,000 


241,000 


1,022,000 


1,337,000 


350,000 


1,687,000 


1,646,000 


552,000 


2,198,000 


2,359,000 


493,000 


2,852,000 


893,000 


420,000 


1,313,000 


513,000 


215,000 


728,000 


November 


89,000 


98,000 


187,000 


December 


178,000 


97,000 


275,000 
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4. THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION DEPOSIT 

1 The Representation of the People Act 1949 requires anyone who wishes to stand as a 
parliamentary candidate to pay a deposit of £150, returnable m full if he/she polls more 
than a “threshold” of one-eighth of the valid votes cast. (Candidates for the European 
Parliament are required to put up a deposit of £600, returnable on similar terms.) 

2 During the nineteenth century the full administrative cost of a parliamentary election 
was shared between the candidates. The deposit was introduced in 1918 as a safeguard 
against candidacies which added to the cost and complexity of the election whilst having 
no serious prospect of polling a sufficient number of votes to influence the result. It has 
not been increased since then. 



Case for a Deposit 

3. The figures show that the average number of parliamentary candidates has risen steadily 
in recent general elections from 2-7 in 1966 to 4-1 per constituency in 1979. In 1966 only 
94 candidates standing in constituencies in Great Britain did not belong to the Conservative. 
Labour. Liberal or nationalist parties; in 1979 there were 589 such “fringe” candidates, 
nearly all of whom lost their deposits. 

4. It can be argued that, as a matter of general democratic principle, no restraint of 
an*, kind should be imposed on the exercise by a citizen of the freedom to stand for election 
and put a case to the electorate. There are, however, counter-arguments. In all public elec- 
tions candidates automatically acquire certain rights, privileges and advantages as a result 
of the act of standing. In parliamentary and European Parliament elections they acquire 
the right to free postage of election add'resses, the right to free use of publicly maintained 
buildings for public meetings, the right to veto broadcast transmission of material relating 
to the constituency election and in addition considerable publicity. Is it right that these 
benefits should be conferred on a candidate whose views prove to commend themselves 
only to a very small minority of the electorate? An unrestricted exercise of the freedom 
to stand for election is also open to abuse. A proliferation of candidates having only insignifi- 
cant support may undermine the effectiveness with which the campaign between candidates 
with significant support can be conducted. This may be particularly so when the minority 
candidates in question hold extremist views which are a denial of the democratic rights 
and freedoms of which they are taking advantage. 

5. There is in fact little evidence that serious difficulties have been caused in recent years 
by the abuse of electoral privileges by candidates who do not come from one of the main 
political parties. Many such candidates cannot afford to print the electoral addresses which 
would enable them to take advantage of the free post, nor do they normally seek to censor 
the transmission of constituency election broadcasts. Such difficulties as have arisen have 
almost invariably done so in connection with election meetings, particularly those held by 
candidates whose views are regarded as extremist. It is for consideration how far it is justifi- 
able to restrict candidacy generally as a means of dealing with difficulties connected with 
extremist candidates. But as a matter of principle the fact cannot be ignored that there 
is very little to prevent any number of frivolous or deliberately disruptive candidates from 
discrediting or impeding the conduct of the campaign of those who are seriously seeking 
election. At present values, the £150 deposit is not a significant barrier at all to any group 
wishing to promote a candidate, or indeed to the great majority of individuals. 



Increasing the Deposit 

6. Restoring the deposit to its 1918 value would require an increase to at least £2,000. 
This is a dramatic cash increase in real terms, and would require any party contesting 
all or most of the constituencies in Great Britain to find very substantial sums indeed in 
the period before an election, even if most of it were to be refunded after the poll. A 
smaller figure— perhaps in the range of £600 to £1,200 — would not cause so much difficulty. 
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7 Although the Committee’s enquiry is not concerned with European Parliament elec- 
tions a change in the deposit for elections to Westminster would have repercussions on 
the calculation of the amount of the deposit for elections to the former. The deposit required 
for candidacy at European Parliament elections was set in 1978 at £600, four times the 
deposit for Westminster elections. If the relationship between the two deposits were to 
be maintained a comparable increase in the European elections deposit would represent 
a figure in the range of £2,400 to £4,800, which would seem likely almost to preclude entirely 
anv independent candidacy in any constituency. It would seem inevitable, therefore, that 
any significant increase in the deposit for elections to Westminster would involve adopting 
a different multiple for the deposits for European Parliament elections. 



The Threshold 

8. It is often suggested that the requirement to poll more than 1 2\ per cent of the votes 
cast to ensure return of the deposit is too severe. Candidates who make a substantial contri- 
bution to the electoral debate and poll quite large numbers of votes (say 6,000 out of 
60.000 votes) may nevertheless lose their deposit. No doubt this feeling of unfairness would 
be exacerbated if the deposit were to be greatly increased. 

9 The principle of the deposit is that it should be returnable only to candidates who 
poll a significant number of votes sufficient to show that their views command reasonable 
support, if not to win the election then at least to have some prospect of influencing the 
result. This principle requires that the threshold should be set reasonably high. But there 
is no magic in the figure of \2{ per cent and a different figure could be adopted capable 
of achieving the required result. 

10. The analysis in the table below of the candidates put forward by the principal parties 
contesting the last 2 general elections gives some idea of the possible effects of various 
changes in the threshold : 



GENERAL ELECTIONS OF OCTOBER 1974 AND MAY 1979 (GB ONLY) 



Performance of the candidates of the six parties polling 5 per cent or more of votes in at 
least one seat 



Constituencies 
in which Party 
had no candidate 



October 1974 

Conservative 1 

Labour 0 

Liberal 4 

SNP 552 

Plaid Cymru 587 

Nat. Front 533 

May 1979 

Conservative 1 

Labour 0 

Liberal 47 

SNP 552 

Plaid Cymru 587 

Nat. Front 320 



Parliamentary constituencies ( GB) 



Under 5% 

0 

0 

23 

0 

10 

78 

0 

2 

6 

1 

16 

298 



encies in 


which Party polled 




y o -i(p/ 0 


lCf'/ n -12\"„ 


Over 72+°„ 


Total 


13 


16 


593 


623 


7 


6 


610 


623 


47 


53 


496 


623 


0 


0 


71 


623 


14 


2 


10 


623 


12 


0 


0 


623 


0 


3 


619 


623 


10 


10 


601 


623 


174 


123 


273 


623 


17 


11 


42 


623 


12 


1 


7 


623 


5 


0 


0 


623 



11. If the threshold is to be reduced, possible new levels are 10 per cent 74 per cent 
and 5 per cent. Of these, per cent is the lowest figure which still seems likely to achieve 
the objectives the requirement of a deposit is designed to achieve. 
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A Sliding Scale 

12 It is sometimes argued that if the deposit is restored to a substantial sum it becomes 
the more unreasonable that the whole amount should be forfeited even though the deficiency 
is onlv iust below the threshold, and that some form of sliding scale should be introduced 
so that only a part of the deposit should be forfeited proportional m some way to the 
number of votes cast. Such a scheme might, for example, stipulate that the whole deposit 
should be forfeited by candidates polling under 5 per cent, but only half of it by those 
nolline between 5 per cent and 10 per cent and only one quarter by those polling between 
10 per cent and 124 per cent. This might be of practical assistance to political parties but 
it would not diminish the sum initially, if temporarily, required in order to field a large 
number of candidates, which is likely to be their mam difficulty It also creates a direct, 
and perhaps undesirable, relationship between money and votes. A sliding scale would con- 
siderably increase the possibility of constituency recounts, with the attendant expense and 
inconvenience. 



Alternatives to the Deposit 

13 Granted that it is necessary to provide some more effective barrier against frivolous 
and other undesirable candidacies than the current deposit, it could still be objected that 
this should not take a more substantial financial form, since this would not prevent a nch 
individual (or organisation) from undertaking a candidacy with no prospect of polling more 
than an insignificant number of votes, but discriminates against a modestly funded but 
more popular candidate. Possible non-financial alternatives would be to change the require- 
ments for subscription of nomination papers. 



Subscription of nomination papers 

14. A parliamentary candidate’s nomination paper must bear the signatures of ten sub- 
scribers who are electors for the constituency : a proposer; a seconder and eight other electors 
who assent to the nomination. There are similar provisions for principal area local govern- 
ment elections in England and Wales and all local government elections in Scotland; and 
for European Parliament elections at which a total of thirty signatures is required. The 
subscribers’ electoral numbers must be given on the nomination paper and an elector may 
not subscribe more than one paper. If these requirements are not observed exactly the 
returning officer may declare the nomination invalid. 

1 5. A suggested alternative, either to an increase in the deposit, or even to the deposit 
itself, is to increase the number of electors required to subscribe a nomination paper. This 
could be done by requiring either a larger fixed number, for example two or three hundred 
signatures, or a fixed proportion of the electorate in the constituency, say up to 1 per 
cent. This alternative has been advanced on the ground that a larger number of signatures 
would provide a better means of testing the support enjoyed by a candidate than his willing- 
ness to put up a deposit; and that evidence of numerical rather than financial support 
is a more democratic way of regulating condidatures. 

16. The arguments against such a proposal are that when an elector puts his signature 
to a nomination paper he is not declaring his support for a candidate but only his assent 
to a person’s candidature. He is not saying that he will vote for the candidate, for a require- 
ment that he should do so would be incompatible with the secrecy of the ballot: he is 
saying that he believes the candidate should be allowed to stand. The evidence suggests 
that even those candidates who will poll no more than a handful of votes find no difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite number of signatures and would not be substantially impeded 
by an increase in the number required. Indeed there have been suggestions that the subscrip- 
tion requirement may lead to the exercise of improper pressure to obtain signatures. The 
main effect of such a change seems likely only to be to impose considerable extra work 
on returning officers, particularly in urban areas where one acting returning officer is respon- 
sible for several constituencies. Furthermore, it would increase the risk of nominations being 
rejected on purely technical grounds (as occasionally happens now) for such reasons as 
a subscribers’ name or electoral number being incorrectly entered. 
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17 One possible solution would be to reduce the returning officer’s role by requiring 
the nomination paper to be accompanied by a statutory declaration verifying the signatures, 
as is the case with the requisitions signed by 500 electors for Welsh liquor polls. But the 
analogy is not exact. The validity of the requisition has no relevance to the result of a 
liquor poll and there is no particular reason why it should do. An election, however, can 
be voided on the grounds that the successful candidate was not validly nominated and, 
under this proposal, valid compliance with the subscription requirement would be an essen- 
tial precondition of a candidacy. To relax the stringency with which nomination papers 
are scrutinised would be to increase the scope for abuse while simultaneously increasing 
the temptation to resort to it. 

Home Office 
London SW1 
1 November 1982 



Examination of Witnesses 

Miss P C Drew, Assistant Secretary, Head of E3 Division General, Mr M J Addison, 
Assistant Secretary, Head of B4 Division Immigration & Nationality Department, Mr 
J Reitler, SEO, E3 Division and Ms E Moody, HEO (D), E3 Division, called in 
and examined. 



Chairman 

1. Miss Drew, thank you for coming to 
see us. Would you be good enough to intro- 
duce your colleagues, so that we can identify 
them correctly? 

(Miss Drew.) Thank you. Chairman. I 
will certainly do that. If I may, I would also 
take the opportunity at the same time 
perhaps just to say a few words about the 
role of the Home Office in electoral matters, 
as it were, to set the context. 

2. I will be asking you one or two ques- 
tions later. Perhaps you would deal with the 
introductions first. 

(Miss Drew.) I am an Assistant Secretary 
in the General Department of the Home 
Office, Head of the division which is respon- 
sible, amongst other matters, for electoral 
questions. On my left is Mr Addison who 
is the Head of the Nationality Division in 
the Home Office and on my right are Mr 
Reitler and Ms Moody, both in the elections 
section of my division. 

3. How many altogether are involved in 
electoral matters in the Home Office depart- 
ment? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not full-time on elec- 
toral matters and by “electoral matters” I 
include questions relating to electoral boun- 



daries as well. There are two Principals, one 
SEO, two HEOs and one EO. I think there 
are about half a dozen or so. I am not full- 
time on electoral questions. There is, of 
course, also an Under-Secretary in the 
General Department who has some responsi- 
bilities, again not full-time. 

4. You will have been working on these 
subjects, that is to say, aspects of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, or having them 
under review as part of your continuous 
operation, am I right in saying? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, that is perfectly right. 
Our general responsibility is for the prepar- 
ation of legislation, if there is to be any, 
and, of course, that includes keeping under 
review the existing legislation and noting 
points which arise about difficulties or prob- 
lems of various kinds. So we do keep the 
existing legislation under continuous review. 

5. Is it the case that the Home Office have 
been contemplating the preparation of a 
Green Paper on certain aspects of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act? 

(Miss Drew.) The position is that officials 
in the Home Office have conducted a review 
of certain aspects of electoral law and proce- 
dures which covered four main subjects, the 
level of the deposit, the extension of the fran- 
chise to Britons living abroad, absent votes 
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for holiday-makers and an extension of the 
election time-table. Also included was a 
number of what might be called minor 
administrative matters. 

6. This review or consideration which you 
had been carrying out into these four main 
subjects had pre-dated the interest of this 
Committee in the same topic, am I right? 

(Miss Drew.) That is quite correct. 

7. For how long have you had these 
matters under red alert consideration? 

(Miss Drew.) The review I mentioned was 
begun in 1979. The work on it has essentially 
been completed and we are now in the posi- 
tion. as you see, that we have some thoughts 
which we have given to the Committee in 
the memorandum which you have received 
from us. 

8. Am 1 right to conjecture from that that 
had this Committee not selected this particu- 
lar topic for examination now you would 
shortly in any event have been producing a 
Green Paper? 

(Miss Drew.) No, that is not correct 
because the decision to produce a Green 
Paper has to be one for Ministers. The 
review I have mentioned has been a review 
conducted by officials. The decision on 
whether to take it forward is a matter for 
Ministers. 

9. That I fully understand. Surely you are 
not suggesting that the product of all your 
labours was simply going to be put into a 
box file and put on the shelf without any- 
body taking note of what your opinion and 
conclusions might have been? 

(Miss Drew.) Indeed, Mr Chairman, but 
I think, if I may, the point perhaps I was 
trying to make is that any decision to go for- 
ward and publish Green Papers or White 
Papers, or whatever, must have behind it 
some decision about legislation and Minis- 
ters. of course, are very well aware of the 
pressures on parliamentary time and the like. 

10. Was there any particular reason as to 
why you embarked upon this review from 
1979 onwards? Was this before or after the 
last General Election? 

(Miss Drew.) This was after the last 
General Election. I think it is the case that 
almost every General Election throws up a 
number of issues in the electoral field 
because so much attention is focussed on 
electoral matters naturally at a General Elec- 
tion. The view, I think, was taken that per- 



haps we ought to learn to look at the 1979 
General Election and the points that were 
raised then and review the situation. 

1 1 . Was this a decision taken at any stage 
by people in the Department or at the 
request of Ministers? 

(Miss Drew.) I am sorry to say I do not 
know the answer to that question. I was not 
myself in the Division at the time. 

12. Can one of your colleagues present 
help? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think so. If I may, 

I will perhaps put in a written note to the 
Committee. 

13. It would certainly be interesting to the 
Committee to know; thank you for that. 
You have concentrated on those four sub- 
jects and therefore you are in a very good 
position to tell us about some of the difficul- 
ties you have identified against making any 
change in the present practices. Would you 
also be familiar with what takes place in 
other countries where there are parlia- 
mentary democracies and therefore be able 
to learn any lessons from there which may 
be applicable in this country? 

(Miss Drew.) I am sorry to say, Mr Chair- 
man, that I must make a rather more modest 
claim in relation to what happens in other 
countries. Our knowledge of the details of 
electoral arrangements in other countries is 
fairly limited and if you wanted to know 
about particular countries or about particu- 
lar aspects of electoral arrangements in dif- 
ferent countries, I would ask, if I may, to 
ask the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
to do some research for us on your behalf. 

14. Perhaps we will have the opportunity 
as a select committee to examine some of 
the practices in other countries and to sug- 
gest what might be appropriate for this 
country if that does arise. You mentioned 
a short time ago that as a result of the studies 
which have been taking place you were in 
a position to form certain views and indeed 
some of these views have been indicated to 
us in the very helpful memoranda which you 
have submitted to this Committee. Am I 
right in saying that it is your conclusion that 
there should desirably be no changes to the 
entitlement to vote in the United Kingdom? 

(Miss Drew.) Perhaps I could say, first 
of all, just to put it in the record, that the 
nationality basis of the franchise in the 
United Kingdom was not one of the subjects 
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that was reviewed in the review that I men- 
tioned. However, having said that, perhaps 
I can also confirm that the Government cer- 
tainly has no plans to change the present 
position. Perhaps I might remind the Com- 
mittee of what the Home Secretary said dur- 
ing the passage of the British Nationality Bill 
on this very important point. 

15. I think the Committee have that 
before them, if you want to bring out one 
sentence. 

(Miss Drew.) If I may, “Much has been 
said about voting and other civic rights dur- 
ing the passage of the Bill. It is quite wrong 
for people to see the Bill as the precursor 
of future changes in this area”. I think that 
states the Government’s position, although 
the Government naturally will be very inter- 
ested to see what the views of the Select 
Committee on this question will be. 

16. Is it your worry that there are practi- 
cal difficulties against making changes which 
would make either the question of the com- 
position of the electoral register more com- 
plex or more difficult to scrutinise and to 
safeguard against abuse? Are these questions 
of practicality that lead the Home Office, as 
I suspect they are being led, to the conclusion 
that change should not take place or are they 
issues of principle? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that I am really only 
competent to answer that part of the ques- 
tion that deals with the practicalities as my 
responsibilities are for electoral arrange- 
ments. The questions of principle go rather 
wider but if, and perhaps I could clarify this 
at the beginning, we are talking about a pro- 
posal to restrict the existing franchise, if that 
is what you mean by removing the eligibility 
of certain people to vote who have it at 
present, I think that you are quite right in 
suggesting that there would be practical diffi- 
culties because of the nature of the electoral 
register. As the Committee knows, the elec- 
toral register forms the basis of a person’s 
eligibility, or ability if I may put it this way, 
to go to the polling station and cast his vote. 
So that the first problem that one would 
encounter in trying to restrict the franchise, 
or remove an eligibility from people who 
have it at present, would be in removing their 
names from the electoral register. This would 
be a problem because of the way in which 
the electoral register is drawn up. As the 
Select Committee knows, electoral registra- 
tion officers send out or have delivered some- 
thing known as a Form “A” every year 
which asks the householder to fill in the 



names of individuals who are entitled to vote 
and the entitlement is stated on the form, 
and the forms are then returned and the elec- 
toral registration officer prepares the regis- 
ter, but, quite often, as you might imagine, 
forms are not returned. In these cases the 
electoral registration officer can send 
someone round to inquire perhaps but he 
may not be able to satisfy himself as to the 
status or indeed existence of the people who 
were perhaps formerly registered at that 
address and electoral registration officers are 
very concerned indeed that no one should 
be deprived of the right to vote. So that the 
tendency is, when in doubt, to leave a name 
on the electoral register. If I might now come 
back to the central problem of removing 
people from the register, there would be dif- 
ficulties in deciding, first of all, whether a 
form had been correctly filled in and some 
people might and might not be certain of 
their status and then in deciding whether 
names which were on the old register but 
not on the form “A” sent round were names 
of people removed because they were not 
now eligible, or simply names of people who 
had just not bothered to fill in the forms. 
There are all these sorts of problems just in 
drawing up an accurate and comprehensive 
electoral register. There are problems that 
would occur later. 

17. If the electoral registrations officers 
are understandably concerned about the 
points you mention, are we to conclude from 
that that they are satisfied that all those who 
appear on the electoral register have the 
entitlement to vote in the United Kingdom? 

(Miss Drew.) The answer to that question 
is that the onus is placed on the electoral 
registration officer to compile the register 
but that, in practice, he is dependent on 
householders filling in the form “A” correctly 
because he cannot question every single 
name of the many millions of names, and 
there are some 40 million odd voters in the 
United Kingdom, to ensure that the indivi- 
dual person is eligible. As you know, there 
is a period once the draft register has been 
drawn up, when people may make either 
claims to be included on the register or 
objections that an individual is not entitled 
to appear on the register. 

18. What methods are employed to check 
the correctness of the names on the register? 

(Miss Drew.) The overall accuracy of the 
register is checked from time to time by 
sample surveys which the Office of Popula- 
tion Censuses and Surveys conduct particu- 
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larly in years after a census when they take 
a sample survey to compare the register with 
the equivalent census information and in our 
view that is the best method of actually get- 
ting how accurate the register as a whole is. 

19. Aliens do not have the right to vote 
and yet, I think it is within most people’s 
knowledge, from time to time the names of 
aliens do appear on the electoral registration 
lists. How is it ensured that they do not vote 
when they are aliens, even though they have 
been living in this country for some time? 

(Miss Drew.) This is a problem certainly. 
Once a person’s name has gone on the elec- 
toral register, there is then, apart from the 
period when an objection can be made to 
that claim, a period when the draft register 
is drawn up and before it is finalised. There 
is then no further check. In other words, a 
person whose name appears on the register 
may vote even if he does not have an entitle- 
ment. However, he will, of course, be com- 
mitting an offence. 



Mr Dubs 

20. Is it not a fact though that the elec- 
toral registers in this country are alarmingly 
inaccurate? Could you say something about 
the evidence from the sample surveys you 
quoted about that? It is my impression that 
they are appallingly inaccurate, particularly 
in some inner city areas. 

( Miss Drew. ) We are certainly not satis- 
fied with the accuracy of electoral registers. 
The last published sample survey in 1966 
showed that 3*5-4 per cent of those eligible 
were not on the electoral register. A sample 
survey has very recently been conducted by 
the Office of Population Census and Survey 
and is shortly to be published. We under- 
stand that it showed that this percentage has 
increased. So that I think I perhaps would 
not use your exact words but we would agree 
that the accuracy of the register is not as 
good as we would like to see it. 

21. Is it not a fact that in practical terms 
there is virtually no check to stop people not 
eligible to vote from having their names on 
the voting list? There is nothing the electoral 
registration officer can ever do about it? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that might be going 
a bit far but the point I would make is that 
an electoral registration officer, if he is 
suspicious, can then, of course, pursue his 
inquiries and require the individual to pro- 
duce evidence to show that he is entitled, and 



then, as I said before, there is the period 
when claims to be on the register or 
objections can be made. So that if somebody 
is aware that a person who they believe is 
not entitled has appeared on the register then 
they can make an objection to the electoral 
registration officer. 

22. Is it not the case that that period 
during which one claim is almost always 
used to add names that have been omitted 
rather than to object to names that are on 
the register? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not know the answer 
to that question. If the Select Committee is 
seeing representatives of electoral registration 
officers I think they will be able to answer 
that. 

23. Do you happen to know how many 
cases there have been of people carrying out, 
perhaps fraud is the right word, where 
people have put the wrong names on the 
register — you said yourself that was an 
offence — and where, in fact, there has been 
a prosecution because of that offence. Are 
there any such cases? Do you know of any? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not off-hand know of 
any. Can I do some research and see if we 
can produce some figures for you? 

24. You said that because the electoral 
registration officers were concerned to 
ensure that nobody was denied the vote who 
was entitled to it, if anything, they erred by 
keeping the names on the list rather than 
taking them off the list. This, in fact, means 
there are many, many names on the voting 
lists, as we know from experience, of people 
who ought not to be on the voting list for 
a particular address. If I may anticipate some 
of the things that will be coming later on 
this morning, is that not itself a factor which 
might encourage fraud or misrepresen- 
tation? It is very easy for somebody else to 
get the cards from the electoral registration 
officer and pretend to be that person and 
vote and the very practice of electoral regist- 
ration officers in the way you have said is 
itself conducive to all sorts of funny things 
going on if people were so inclined. 

( Miss Drew.) I think it must be true that 
it provides the opportunity for that, 
although it would require a degree of know- 
ledge to be aware that a person’s name was 
on the register but that person no longer 
lived at that address and then to present one- 
self at the polling station alleging to be that 
person, but the opportunity must exist for 
that. 
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25 May I put it to you that in a multi- 
occupied house— and many of us have had 
experience of this in campaigns— one goes 
in the door-way and there is a stack of cards 
from the electoral registration officer of 
oeople who are on the voting list for that 
narticular address when every resident 
knows they have left, and left years ago. It 
would require very little knowledge, beyond 
living in the house and knowing five or eight 
other people who live there, to take six of 
the cards and go and vote for each person 
on them. I am not suggesting it happens 
quite like that but it is very easily done. 
There have been elections when people come 
to me and say, “Here is a card; why do you 
not get a card for them? That person has 
moved”. I said, “Go away, of course, I can- 
not do that”. It is so easily done. 



(Miss Drew.) I would agree the oppor- 
tunity certainly exists for that. I have no 
idea, of course, of the extent of the imper- 
sonation, if I can call it that, occurring in 
elections in Great Britain. 



28. But these are very substantial figures, 
are they not? Let us have the figures in the 
open. What are they? We talk about a per- 
centage but in terms of numbers, what are 
the numbers? 

( Miss Drew.) If we assume the electorate 
of the United Kingdom is around 40 million, 
and the last published survey talked of 3-5 
to 4 per cent of individuals eligible not on 
the register, I have not done the arithmetic 
in my head, but we are talking about one 
to two million, I think, are we not? 

29. One to two million? 

( Miss Drew.) No ; I am afraid my mental 
arithmetic is not up to it. 



Chairman 

30. It could be of that order of magnitude. 

(Miss Drew.) Those are people who are 
not on the register and I think we must make 
a distinction here between those who are not 
on the register although they are eligible and 
those who are ineligible, but who are on the 
register. 



Mr Lyon 

26. Except in Northern Ireland? 

(Miss Drew.) I deliberately used the 
words “Great Britain”. I do not have any 
information about Northern Ireland to 
hand. The opportunity must exist for that. 
Electoral registration officers are, of course, 
always wanting to have information which 
will correct the accuracy of their registers, 
so that if anybody does find themselves in 
the position where, for example, polling 
cards are received in the names of individuals 
who are no longer resident, then I think they 
should inform the electoral registration 
officer about it. 



Mr Wheeler 

27. The evidence that we have received so 
far is simply amazing. What it really boils 
down to is that the Government of this 
country could change almost by default by 
people voting who have no right to vote at 
all. Does this not betoken considerable 
complacency in the Home Office about this 
matter? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think that the inac- 
curacies we are talking about, which I think 
is what you are probably referring to, are 
as great to the extent that you seem to imply. 
They are worrying and I certainly would not 
wish in any way to minimise that. 



Mr Wheeler 

31. Let us deal with the ineligibles first. 
What figure do you attach to those? 

(Miss Drew.) I am afraid I do not have 
a figure for ineligible people on the register 
because, as you will appreciate, the position 
changes over the year. As you know, the 
electoral register is based on residence on 
10th October, so that a person who moved 
after 10th October to another constituency 
is in that sense no longer eligible to be on 
the register for the constituency in which he 
once lived. So that the accuracy of the 
register in that sense depreciates. Over time 
people die as well. 

32. Very well then, let us inquire on how 
you obtain some factual information about 
these matters. You have referred to the 
OPCS surveys. How many of those have 
been conducted at you behest in the last year 
or so and in which kinds of constituency; 
in other words, in inner city constituencies, 
in urban constituencies and in which parts 
of the country ? 

(Miss Drew.) We have had one this year 
which, as I said before, compared the infor- 
mation acquired following the 1981 census 
with the accuracy of electoral registers. That 
survey is to be published, I believe, very 
shortly, and should be able to provide you 
with exactly the sort of information that you 
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are wanting. The survey covered a broad 
range of areas but concentrated on the areas 
which I think everybody knows are the most 
worrying which are indeed the inner city 
areas. So we should be able to get some 
figures about this very problem. 

33. Was that survey conducted at your 
request? 

(Miss Drew.) Well, it was at both our 
request and that of the OPCS themselves 
because they are interested in the accuracy 
of the electoral register for the purposes of 
their own. We, of course, are very interested 
in it for our own purposes. 

34. When was the last such survey carried 
out? 

(Miss Drew.) I believe the last such survey 
was in 1966. 

35. As long ago as that! It really does 
betoken extraordinary complacency on the 
part of the Home Office in the vital matter 
of this kind, does it not — two surveys since 
1966? 

(Miss Drew.) I think perhaps I should 
point out in that intervening period there 
have been many efforts made to improve the 
accuracy of the electoral register. 

36. Could you list them for us? 

(Miss Drew.) There was a working party 
on the electoral register which was set up 
after a Speaker’s Conference recommenda- 
tion, and its report was published in 1978, 
which looked at various ways of improving 
the accuracy of the register and made a 
number of recommendations. 

37. Were they acted on? 

r Miss Drew.) Most of which have been 
acted upon, but perhaps I could come down 
to the problems? 

38. No, the other measures too please, 
before we go on. the other measures? 

( Miss Drew.) Well, the measures have to 
be taken by electoral registration officers 
because the responsibility for drawing up an 
accurate register lies on the electoral regis- 
tration officer, and it is the measures that he 
takes that are the crucial ones. He has to 
decide whether to send out the forms “A" 
or whether to have canvassers take them 
round, whether he should follow up house- 
holders who do not return forms "A" and 
the like. All we in the Home Office can do 
is make suggestions to him and advise about 



how he should do it and we have every inten- 
tion of using the OPCS survey which is 
shortly to be published to reinforce the 
advice we already give to electoral officers 
in the memorandum of guidance that we 
issue to them on how to draw up electoral 
registers. Perhaps I could again emphasise 
that the law places the responsibility on the 
electoral registration officer and he is the one 
who has to ensure that his register is accu- 
rate. 

39. Do you think the law is working? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not sure quite what 

you mean by “working”. 

40. Is it effective? 

( Miss Drew.) Well, it is effective inasmuch 
as 97 per cent of people are on the register 
but it is not as effective as we would like 
it to be. Ideally one wants 100 per cent of 
people on the register. 



Mr Lyon 

41. In other words, what you are inter- 
ested in is the under-count, not the problem 
Mr Wheeler is interested in which is people 
being on the register who should not be on 
the register? 

( Miss Drew.) Naturally we are also inter- 
ested in that but I think one has to draw, 
as I say, a distinction between those who are 
on the register who should not be on that 
particular register, because they have moved, 
or who should not be on it because they have 
died, and those people who I think perhaps 
you are worried about who are on the regis- 
ter but have not an entitlement to be on the 
register. 

42. I am very worried. 

( Miss Drew.) I have no figures about that 
particular group. 

43. Is it your subjective assessment that 
is not as big a problem as Mr Wheeler seems 
to think it is? 

( Miss Drew.) It is not. I do not think. 

44. Except for Northern Ireland? 

( Miss Drew.) I cannot speak for Northern 
Ireland. 



Mr Wheeler 

45. On this OPCS survey, when will this 
select committee have the advantage of that 
document? 
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(Miss Drew.) I believe it is hoped to pub- 
lish it this month but I will confirm that, 
if I may, if it turns out to be wrong. 

Mr Wheeler: We have been talking about 
those people who perhaps should not be on 
the register, but then in this modern age 
there are those British citizens who serve the 
interests of this country overseas in com- 
merce, who help to earn the wealth of this 
country, who are prevented from voting in 
our General Elections. Is this not a scandal 
and is it not unjust that such people should 
not be allowed to vote in our elections? 

Chairman: I think it might be helpful to 
trap that question for a moment because 
there are one or two colleagues who want 
to come in on your previous question, and 
then we will come back to that. 

Dr Marshall 

46. Miss Drew, you said that the onus for 
drawing up the electoral register was wholly 
with the electoral registration officers. To 
whom are they responsible? 

I Miss Drew.) They are independent per- 
sons who have this responsibility placed on 
them by the law. Ultimately, of course, they 
are responsible to the courts. If there is some 
malpractice of some kind, then it would be 
for the courts to deal with it. 

47. They are not responsible, am I right, 
either to central government or to local 
Government? 

(Miss Drew.) That is quite correct. 

48. Following the Speaker’s Conference 
and the working party report, to which you 
referred, 1 believe 1 am right in saying there 
was legislation enacted in 1980 which has 
allowed from the current year onwards for 
additional claims from people entitled to be 
registered to be added to the register during 
the course of a year; is that correct? 

(Miss Drew.) That is quite correct, yes. . 

49. Is there any evidence as yet that that 
facility to have names added during the 
course of the year is improving the accuracy 
of the registers? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not in a position to 
answer that question but it is one that, when 
I see the OPCS survey, may be answered in 
that, but I am not sure. 

50. Does this procedure now mean that 
the ability to get the register corrected and 
the names added of people entitled to be 
registered is not confined just to the period 



of three weeks or so in November-December 
each year but, in fact, goes on right through 
the whole year? 

( Miss Drew.) That is quite correct; it goes 
on right through the whole year except once 
an election is called and then there is no 
scope for adding names; otherwise, yes. 

51. Is there a similar facility during the 
course of an electoral year for names on the 
register of people not entitled to be registered 
to be deleted during the course of a year? 

( Miss Drew.) No, there is no such facility. 
The only period in which you can make an 
objection to a name that is on the register 
is in the period between the production of 
the draft register, which is on 28th 
November, and its finalisation, as it were, 
on 16th December, the closing date. Then 
the register comes into force on 16th 
February of the following year. 

Mrs Knight 

52. I must say I am absolutely dumb- 
founded at what we have heard from you. 
Miss Drew, and I am bound to place on 
record my gratitude to you for exposing the 
extraordinary slip-shod, careless and indeed 
highly inefficient way in which our present 
electoral registration officers are working. 
Could I ask whether a check is made on the 
deaths in the area, for instance? It is known 
who has died during the course of a year. 

Is any check made that you know of against 
the register to remove those people who have 
died? 

(Miss Drew.) I think you have put your 
finger on a problem because electoral 
registration officers do not have access 
because none are kept by the registrar ol 
births, marriages and deaths, I understand, 
of the names of people who have died in par- 
ticular localities. So they have to use what 
means are available to them. Might I suggest 
that if you are seeing the electoral regis- 
tration officers you ask them what means 
they do use. As I understand it, these can 
vary from reading the deaths columns ot 
local newspapers to any other means, being 
told of deaths by individuals and this sort 
of thing, but it is a problem. 

53. From what you say. it is not only the 
deaths problem they should look at but the 
in memoriam column, bearing in mind it 
could be many years after a person has died 
before he is apparently removed from the 
register! Could I ask you whether you would 
accept that the general public view, in its 
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innocence, is that when at every single dwell- 
ing in this land forms are carefully sent out 
every autumn, so the residents in those 
dwellings can put down their names on the 
form, people really believe that that has got 
something to do with the list, and yet what 
you have said to us is that it does not have 
very much to do with the list because, even 
if the forms are not returned then, they are 
very often still put down on the list. Is that 
not so? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that I would not 
want it to be thought that filling in the form 
“A” had nothing to do with the list. It has 
everything to do with the list because a 
person who puts their name on the form that 
comes round, and the names of others in the 
household who are eligible to vote, can be 
certain that their name will go on the 
register. The only area of doubt arises where 
an electoral registration officer has not 
received a form. He can then perhaps send 
someone round to call on the household. It 
may be that the householders are away on 
holiday or some such situation. He is then 
faced with a dilemma ; does he remove from 
the register the name of somebody who per- 
haps last year did send in the form simply 
because, for reasons which he is unaware of, 
they have not returned it? These are the 
problems that electoral registration officers 
face. 

54. Surely he is not supposed to be a clair- 
voyant and to imagine that something or 
other delayed or did not allow the people 
to return the form? What you have really 
said to us is that the whole lot could have 
dropped down dead and it really would not 
matter because they would still be on the 
register, even though they have not filled the 
form in in quite a number of instances? 

( Miss Drew.) I am sorry if I have given 
that impression. It is certainly not an impres- 
sion I wanted to give and I do not think 
it is a correct one because electoral registra- 
tion officers do take their duties seriously 
and where a form “A” is not returned by 
a householder, an electoral officer will then 
pursue to find out, as best he can, what the 
position is, whether the people have moved 
away from the locality entirely, and therefore 
are not entitled to be on the register, or 
whether they are only away temporarily, or 
whatever. The difficulty arises in cases where 
he cannot satisfy himself as to what has 
happened to the individuals, whether they 
are actually there or not. In such cases his 
instinct is perhaps to give the benefit of the 
doubt. 



Chairman 

55. Are you saying then that each year the 
names on the register accurately reflect the 
names returned on the form “A”? 

(Miss Drew.) Certainly every name that 
is on a form “A” should be on a register. 

56. So there are no names on the register 
which are not on the forms returned? 

(Miss Drew.) No, that is not the same 
thing. What I said was that every name that 
is on a form “A” should be on a register. 
There will be some names, when you com- 
pare the new, as it were, register with last 
year’s register, that are not on the forms “A” 
that have been returned by householders. 
These are the ones where the electoral 
registration officer has then to make further 
inquiries: have these people moved away 
from that address? Is that why they have not 
returned the form? Have they died, or what- 
ever? 

57. Why does he automatically continue 
their names on the new register if their names 
have not been returned on the form? 

(Miss Drew.) I think he would only do 
that carrying over if there was a genuine 
doubt about whether the people had moved 
away or died, or whatever. I do not think 
that there would be any question of retaining 
names on the register where the electoral 
registration officer knew that the individuals 
were not any longer resident. 



Mrs Knight 

58. Miss Drew, that obviously would be 
a very tiny number of people. What I do 
not understand, you see, and I think what 
other members of the Committee may find 
it difficult to understand, is why there needs 
to be this great heart-searching and people 
going round to houses, knocking on doors 
to see people there, asking neighbours 
whether they know whether the person has 
got it. Why can it not just be, as indeed most 
of the electorate believe that it is, a simple 
matter of, if you do not put your name on 
the form every autumn when it comes round, 
then it goes off the register? I cannot, for 
the life of me, see why these authorities 
should leave it to the electoral registration 
officer to decide himself whether he has got 
the form or whether he has not. That is the 
thing that puzzles me. 

( Miss Drew.) The problem is that the elec- 
toral registration officer is required by law 
to compile an accurate register, so that he 
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is obliged by law to seek out, as it were, and 
discover whether persons who have not 
returned a form are, in fact, entitled. So that 
if he was simply to adopt only those names 
on the forms that were returned to him, he 
would not be fulfilling his duty. 

Mrs Knight: So he, therefore, often must 
produce a list that is thoroughly inaccurate 
which is just what you have told us it is his 
duty to provide, but all you have said shows 
that so very often he does not provide an 
accurate list. I think we have made the point. 
Let us pass on. 



Mr Lyon 

59. May I ask about the word 
“thoroughly”. What is your estimate of the 
number of people who are put onto the regis- 
ter simply because the registration officer has 
their name on a previous register and has 
some doubt about whether they have 
moved? It would not apply in the case of 
anybody in a family where the form is 
returned. In such a case the form would be 
regarded as accurate, would it not? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, and where a form is 
returned, it is regarded as accurate. 

60. It would only be in the case where a 
household did not return a form, although 
they were recorded in the previous register 
as having somebody there? 

(Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

61. It is only in the case where the elec- 
toral officer takes the view, and not all of 
them do, that they ought to use their discre- 
tion to put the form name on the register. 
Mrs Knight was suggesting it is thoroughly 
inaccurate. In fact, the measure is fairly 
small, is it not? 

(Miss Drew.) I am afraid I do not have 
the figures for that. As I say I would hope 
that this will emerge from the OPCS sample 
survey. I would agree with you that I think 
it is probably not a very large proportion. 
You see the percentage that I mentioned 
earlier was of a percentage of people left off 
the register who were nevertheless entitled 
to be on it, not a measure of people who 
were on the register who ought not to be 
on it. 

Chairman: These are matters we will and 
should pursue with the electoral registration 
officers when they come before the Com- 
mittee later. 



Mrs Knight 

62. I would like to know whether Miss 
Drew would be surprised to learn that I have 
discovered this morning that in one ward 
alone 800 extra names were on the list that 
had no right to be there at all. Would you 
think that unusual? 

(Miss Drew.) I would certainly hope it 
was unusual. 

63. The final point is this: earlier on you 
said that a person who has moved may not 
have the right to vote at that address but 
he would have the right to vote at another 
address. Would he not have the ability, 
certainly not the right, to vote in two 
addresses if he was still left on one electoral 
register and then was included because he 
was rightly in the new one? 

( Miss Drew.) Yes. You are touching here 
on the question of multiple registration and 
indeed it is not an offence to be registered 
in different areas of the country. The offence 
is, of course, voting at a general election 
twice. That is the offence, but it is perfectly 
possible for an individual to be on an elec- 
toral register in a different part of the 
country if he has a residence in different 
areas of the country. 



Mr Blackburn 

64. Would you accept. Miss Drew, that 
this Committee’s members were unanimous 
in their decision to carry out this inquiry and 
from the evidence we have heard so far our 
very worst fears have been fulfilled? We have 
had general comments but not specific 
figures. Can I ask you three very short ques- 
tions related to specific figures? How many 
objections have you recorded against people 
being on the register in the last five years 
out of the 40 million voters? 

(Miss Drew.) We do not have any figures 
for that. Objections are heard locally by the 
electoral registration officers and we do not 
have the figures available to us. 

65. The second question: you expressed 
surprise this morning in answer to Mrs 
Knight’s question that in one ward there 
were 800 people on the electoral role which 
should not be there. Why does that surprise 
you, because you have given evidence before 
the Committee this morning that there is 
possibly a 4 per cent error in the electoral 
roll. 

(Miss Drew.) I was assuming that 800 was 
rather more than 4 per cent of whatever the 
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electorate in that particular ward was. Per- 
haps I could just re-emphasise again the 
point that I made. The 3*5 to 4 per cent 
figure that I mentioned was of people who 
are entitled to be on the register but who 
are not on it. I was not talking about the 
people who are on the register but who are 
not entitled to be on it. 

66. Well, if that is the answer, can I ask 
you finally: You will be aware that through- 
out the length and breadth of this country 
there have been detailed inquiries by the 
Boundary Commission in establishing new 
constituencies, and many of those decisions 
have been subject to public inquiry and 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been spent, and I am quoting, and I shall 
be very generous to you, in my own parlia- 
mentary' area where a further parliamentary 
seat was refused by less than one-half of a 
per cent of the electorate, and here we are 
talking about a 4 per cent variation. Do you 
think, in the light of the evidence you have 
given, that the electorate are being well- 
served and is that the policy of the Home 
Office? 

(Miss Drew.) The policy of the Home 
Office is to do what it can to ensure that 
the registers are as accurate as possible and 
we are not satisfied with the accuracy of the 
registers, as I said at the beginning. The duty 
falls on electoral registration officers to do 
this and I believe that most of them do the 
very best they can and we are doing what 
we can to encourage them to give advice 
about methods of improving the accuracy of 
the register. As to the point about the 
Boundary Commission, they have to operate 
on electoral figures and there is nothing else. 
There is no alternative basis because the law 
requires them to operate on electoral figures. 

67. I accept that. Miss Drew, but my con- 
tention would be to operate on electoral 
figures that are accurate and they are 
obviously operating on figures that are not 
accurate. I have asked you three questions 
in relation to figures. Would you kindly, if 
you feel you can, in the days ahead reply 
to those questions and let us have the figures 
in writing later? 

( Miss Drew.) If I have the figures avail- 
able I will certainly do so. 



Dr Marshall 

68. Is there any statutory obligation on 
the electoral registration officers that they 
should send out forms “A”? 



( Miss Drew.) As I recollect, the statutory 
obligation is simply to compile the register 
and they are then, as it were, under regula- 
tions. Form “A” is prescribed, but the obli- 
gation in the statute itself is simply to com- 
pile the register and, of course, the sending 
out of the form is not the only way in which 
they try to get the information that they 
need. They also in some cases have indivi- 
dual interviews with householders to find out 
what the position is. 

69. Is it known whether the electoral 
registration officers in England do all send 
out forms “A” to all the addresses of which 
they are aware? 

( Miss Drew.) So far as I am aware, the 
sending out of form “A” is general practice 
throughout England. 

70. But it is not obligatory practice? 

( Miss Drew.) I do not know ; no, it is not 
obligatory. The duty is on them to compile 
the register. Form “A” is a means by which 
they can do this. 



Chairman 

71. What penalty does the householder 
risk if he fails to return a form or if he fails 
to return accurate information on the form? 

( Miss Drew.) He is required to provide 
information to the electoral registration 
officer if he is asked to do so. If I may for 
a moment check the exact penalty. Regula- 
tion 74 of the Representation of the People 
Regulations says that if any person fails to 
comply with or gives false information in 
pursuance of any such requisition on the 
registration officer, as is mentioned in Regu- 
lation 25, and this is a request for informa- 
tion, he shall be liable on summary convic- 
tion to a fine not exceeding £50. It is possible 
that that figure has been increased because 
there has been legislation which has gener- 
ally increased penalties. It may be that there 
is now a figure for it. 

72. Are you aware if there have been any 
prosecutions? 

(Miss Drew.) I am afraid I do not have 
the figures; I am not, indeed, sure whether 
they would be available centrally, but if they 
are available, we will make them available 
to the Committee. 

Chairman: Will you do that because it 
would seem to the Committee to be impor- 
tant to know whether through this means the 
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electoral registration officers do follow up 
the requirement placed on householders to 
return their forms. 

Mrs Knight 

73. On the piece that has been read out 

to us, did it not start, “Anyone who fails 
to give the information ”? I can under- 

stand a fine being payable if you have given 
incorrect information, but did I mishear 
what was said at the very beginning because 
I certainly would not think it right to fail 
to fill in a form if you have moved. 

(Miss Drew.) That comes from reading 
out only one section. The failure to comply 
with or giving false information relates to 
a requisition of the registration officer under 
Regulation 25. Regulation 25 says that the 
registration officer may require any house- 
holder or person owning or occupying any 
premises within the area for which he acts, 
or the agent or factor of any such person, 
to give information required for the purposes 
of his registration duties. So that I think the 
situation where the offence would arise is if 
the electoral registration officer has asked an 
individual to give particular information and 
that individual has then given false informa- 
tion or fails to give it. 

74. Mr Chairman, I am sure I am right 
to press this a little. This is the form, is it 
not, that goes into all the dwellings in the 
autumn. 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think the requisi- 
tion would be the form. I think the situa- 
tion would arise where, let us say, a form 
had not been returned and the electoral 
registration officer then made a further per- 
sonal inquiry of the individual who then gave 
information which was perhaps false, or did 
not give any information at all. The form 
is not what is at issue here. It is when an 
electoral registration officer has asked for in- 
formation and it has not been given, or false 
information has been given. 

75. I wanted to make it very plain that 
there should not be a penalty if you do not 
fill up the form, if you are not entitled to 
a vote at that address. 

(Miss Drew.) I am sorry; I do not think 
I have grasped your point. 

Mrs Knight: If the wording is “anyone 
who fails to give this information”, and then 
you can miss out the bit about illegal infor- 
mation because I agree there should be a 
fine, but “anyone who fails to fill in the form 
is eligible for a fine” cannot be right? 



Chairman 

76. I think Miss Drew is making the point 
that if the electoral registration officer 
requires that information formally, then the 
penalty possibility comes into play, but not 
for failure to complete the form. 

(Miss Drew.) No, indeed; suppose that 
you had a household full of people not enti- 
tled to vote and the electoral registration 
officer was pursuing his inquiries; a person 
would not fall under this provision by say- 
ing, “Well, here are the names of these peo- 
ple but all are foreigners”. He would not 
then be subject to a fine. 



Mrs Knight 

77. I want to be absolutely clear in my 
mind about this, and now I am not, and on 
whether there are two forms or one form. 
If there is one form, and it is the one we 
get, I wanted to know where we stand 
because shifting sands are all around our feet 
this morning. 

( Miss Drew.) I am sorry if I have not been 
clear; I do apologise. 

78. Is there one form or two? 

(Miss Drew.) There is only one form, 
what is known as form “A”, which is sent 
out by the electoral registration officer every 
year to householders asking them to fill in 
the names of those who are eligible to vote 
at that address. The question of the penalty 
under this provision would, in practice, I 
would guess only arise where an electoral 
registration officer was pursuing an indivi- 
dual inquiry, either where there was no form, 
or where he had some worry about the infor- 
mation on the form, and if then the house- 
holder either failed to provide or provided 
false information, then the offence would 
arise. 



Mr Hunt 

79. Miss Drew, you told Mr Lyon that 
when a form is returned, it is regarded as 
accurate, and I think most of your replies 
this morning have given the impression that 
the electoral registration officer would nor- 
mally pursue his inquiries ; on matters other 
than the names on the form, names which 
he felt to be dead or moved or whatever or 
suspicious in other circumstances. What I 
am putting to you is, if suddenly at a particu- 
lar address a number of rather odd-sounding 
alien names cropped up on the form, are you 
saying that that would be taken at its face 
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value by the electoral registration officer and 
normally accepted? 

(Miss Drew.) No, certainly not; any elec- 
toral registration officer who is fulfilling his 
duty has a duty to look at the form “A” 
and, if he has any suspicion, to follow it up. 
Again, I would suggest you might follow it 
up. Again, I would suggest you might direct 
that question to the electoral registration 
officers and ask them what they do in prac- 
tice. 

80. Who actually appoints electoral 
registration officers? 

(Miss Drew.) They are appointed by the 
local authority. The electoral registration 
officer is usually appointed. He is an official 
of the local authority who may well have 
other duties as well. 

81. He is normally the Chief Executive, 
in my experience. 

(Miss Drew.) That is right. 

82. Who is he actually answerable to? 

(Miss Drew.) As I said before, he is not 

answerable to anyone except, of course, he 
is an independent person and I think that 
is generally recognised. It is right that he 
should be so, that he should not be subject 
to any political pressure as to how he carried 
out his duties. The duty is imposed on him 
by the law and he is answerable to the courts 
for fulfilling his duties. 

83. Surely, it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility for chief executives of local auth- 
orities to be subjected to political pressures 
of various kinds? 

( Miss Drew.) I am afraid that I could not 
answer that question. 



Mr Lyon 

84. We are not going to be able to get 
through all the issues we have to ask you 
about. Miss Drew. Could I just ask you two 
issues of principle which impinge on what 
we have been talking about this morning? 
What practical reason should there be for 
not making voting compulsory so that every- 
body has to vote? 

( Miss Drew.) Well, I think that the practi- 
cal reason which would occur to me is one 
simply of enforcing compulsory voting, how 
would you ensure that everybody voted, and 
then what kind of penalty would you impose 
on people who did not vote? Would it be 
something very serious or would it be per- 
haps a light fine of some kind? I think these 



are the sort of practical points that occur 
to me about compulsory voting, the actual 
enforcement of it. 

85. Compulsory voting is used only in 
Australia, is it not? 

( Miss Drew.) And I believe also in Italy 
and in Belgium and possibly in some other 
countries. 

86. Have they found any difficulty about 
enforcement? 

(Miss Drew.) I think my understanding 
is that in Italy there are some enforcement 
problems. 

87. What about Australia? 

( Miss Drew.) To be perfectly honest, I do 
not know the answer to that question. We 
will be providing the Committee with a 
memorandum on the issue of compulsory 
voting and we will ensure that we try and 
put something in it on the very point that 
you have mentioned. 

88. It would have some relevance to this 
compiling of the register, would it not? If 
everybody was under an obligation to vote, 
there would have to be a much tighter con- 
trol of the register. 

( Miss Drew.) Indeed. 

89. You would have to make sure they 
were on it? 

(Miss Drew.) Absolutely. 

90. So it does have some relevance there 
and in other areas too. If we are going to 
go for holiday makers voting or people over- 
seas voting, or indeed Commonwealth 
citizens voting, the whole question of 
whether it is obligatory would be highly rele- 
vant to our decision about all those issues? 

(Miss Drew.) Quite. 

91. The second principle I would like to 
put to you is : at the moment it is not clear 
on what basis you are given the right to vote. 
It is not on the basis of citizenship ; it is not 
on the basis of nationality, unless you in- 
clude Commonwealth citizens as nationality. 
Why do we not establish the right to vote 

on the basis of taxation no taxation 

without representation? On that basis only 
the people who actually subscribe to their 
duties to this country by taxing would be 
entitled to vote. Anybody who decided to 
take himself off to the Canary Islands in 
order that he should not be taxed would not 
be entitled to vote. That would be a principle 
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that solve a good many of the issues we have 
to decide. 

(Miss Drew.) There are two categories of 
individual who would be left out; that would 
be those who do not pay tax, the unem- 
ployed perhaps, and students. They occur to 
me off the top of my head. Perhaps pen- 
sioners as well might be affected. 

Mr Lyon: You would have to say whether 
they are eligible to tax, I suppose. 

Chairman: That would also include your 
friend in the Canary Islands. 



Mr Lyon 

92. As long as it did, he is perfectly 
entitled to be taxed and therefore to vote. 
It would not apply to those gentlemen who 
were living abroad in order to avoid taxa- 
tion, would it? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that must be a mat- 
ter for Parliament. I cannot offer any com- 
ment on that. 

93. On the other hand, if we went to the 
point, as the other alternative, that you only 
allowed votes on the basis of citizenship, 
then a huge number of people abroad would 
be entitled to vote if you allowed it to Com- 
monwealth citizens, so many that indeed it 
would swamp the whole of the British elec- 
torate? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, If the vote were 
extended to all Commonwealth citizens, I 
think there are several hundred millions of 
them in the world ! 

94. On the other hand, if you said it would 
only be to British citizens, there would be 
a substantial number of people who have 
duties and obligations towards this country 
who would not be entitled to vote? 

( Miss Drew.) British citizens in this coun- 
try; you would thereby cut out those people 
who are citizens of another Commonwealth 
country and citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland. 

95. Is it not right that the European Com- 
mission have produced a social charter 
which is intended to give the vote to all 
migrant workers on the basis that they are 
working in a society, they are giving obliga- 
tions to a society, and therefore they ought 
to have the right to vote? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not aware of that 
point. What I am aware of is moves within 
the Community to give the right to vote at 
local elections on the basis of residence. That 



is, that nationals of other Community coun- 
tries who are living and working here would 
have the right to vote in our local elections 
and our citizens living and working in other 
Community countries would have the right 
to vote in their local elections. 

96. There was a proposal, I do not know 
how far it went, in the Social Charter that 
migrant voters should have the right to vote, 
you do not know anything about that? 

( Miss Drew.) I am afraid, I am not aware 
of that. 

97. If that was so, a migrant worker in 
this country would include not only the 
Commonwealth citizens, but also the aliens. 
(Miss Drew.) It would indeed; it would 
depend on the definition of “migrant 
workers” which the proposal had. 

98. If an alien is working in this country 
and is paying taxes and is fulfilling most of 
the obligations of a citizen in this country, 
why should he not vote? 

( Miss Drew.) That is not a question I am 
in a position to answer. Again, it must be 
one for Parliament to decide. 

Mr Lyon: It is an issue of principle we 
have to decide. 

Chairman: That would be a good point 
to return to Mr John Wheeler’s question of 
non-residents in this country. 

Mr Wheeler 

99. Following on Mr Lyon’s point, there 
is a great feeling of injustice on the part of 
those British citizens who serve the interests 
of commerce and industry and perhaps the 
City of London and the learned professions 
overseas. These people justifiably point to 
the fact that they contribute to the wealth 
creation of this county. They are often 
honoured by the Sovereign in recognition of 
their services overseas, and yet they do not 
have the right to vote in a British General 
Election. It seems to me that in the modern 
world with the mobility of the workforce, 
indeed with the encouragement of the British 
Government, that such persons should seek 
wealth from overseas in the interests of 
Britain as a whole, that we should look again 
at the voting rights. After all, if you serve 
the Crown overseas, as you know, you are 
entitled to vote. Why is it, do you think, that 
it is so difficult to confer , a similar right on 
those British citizens — I carefully define 
them — who have not emigrated from the 
United Kingdom but who intend to return, 
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who regard themselves as part of the United 
Kingdom, who perhaps have property, 
homes or interests in the United Kingdom, 
and certainly intend to return at the end of 
their contract or service overseas? Why is 
it that such persons cannot be given that 
right? 

(Miss Drew.) The answer to your ques- 
tion, why is it that they cannot be given the 
right, is that if Parliament gave them the 
right they could have it, and arrangements 
would be made to enable them to exercise 
the right. 

100. Quite so, but what are the practical 
objections that the Home Office might put 
up to its Ministers to oppose the giving of 
that right? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think that the 
Home Office officials would take a view 
either way. If we are asked to produce a 
scheme which gives British citizens abroad 
the right to exercise a vote, we would do the 
very best that we could to see that that was 
done. 

101. Have you been asked to produce 
such a scheme in recent years? 

(Miss Drew.) Our memorandum on this 
subject indicates how such a scheme might 
operate. 

102. And I think you suggest that perhaps 
there should be a qualifying period of seven 
years? 

(Miss Drew.) That is a suggestion that is 
made but there are other ways of doing it, 
as we indicate in the memorandum. One 
could link it to employment qualification. 
One could simply base it on citizenship or 
one could link it to previous residence. There 
is a number of ways of tackling this. 

103. To sum up, assuming there were poli- 
tical will, this could be achieved? 

(Miss Drew.) Certainly it could be 
achieved ; whether we would get 100 per cent 
coverage, I am not sure. We would do our 
very best to do it. 



Chairman 

104. Is it the case on that particular point 
that other countries have found a way to 
enable their citizens living abroad to vote in 
their own parliamentary elections? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, some other countries 
do enable their citizens abroad to vote in 
their elections. 



105. For example, are you aware that this 
does happen in Australia and France and in 
the United States of America? 

(Miss Drew.) I believe that is quite cor- 
rect. 

106. And there are currently proposals in 
Belgium for recommending a similar deve- 
lopment? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. I am aware that this 
does happen in other countries. 

107. It would appear from that that the 
practical difficulties, what one might call the 
machinery difficulties, have been overcome, 
or at least substantially met in those coun- 
tries? Would you confirm to this Committee 
that, where there is the political will to pro- 
ceed in that direction, machinery difficulties 
could equally well be overcome in this 
country? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that is undoubtedly 
true. It would perhaps be at a cost. Just to 
take one practical point, if the right to vote 
was based on British citizenship, for exam- 
ple, and only that, without a previous resi- 
dence qualification, without any employ- 
ment qualification, there would have to be 
some means of checking that an individual 
was a British citizen. Now that, of course, 
gives rise to the question; who is going to 
do that? Would that be done at British 
embassies and consulates abroad? I think 
that you might want to ask the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office what the practical im- 
plications of that might be for their own 
resources. That is one practical problem. 
Another one is the question of what consti- 
tuency would those individuals vote in? It 
is not an insoluble problem but it is one that 
would have to be tackled, or would one, as 
some countries do, have a sort of overseas 
constituency and how would that operate? 
These are questions which would have to be 
answered. 

Mr Wheeler 

108. I would sum up this part of our dis- 
cussions this morning by saying that if you 
were to attach the right to vote to a British 
citizen, as defined by the Nationality Act to 
come into force, and further qualify that by 
saying a British citizen who is serving the 
interests of the country overseas, who 
genuinely intends to return in other words, 
might well possess a home or in other ways 
be connected with the United Kingdom, and 
who registers at the High Commission or 
embassy and who says, “It is my intention 
to return to the X constituency”, or “I have 
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my British home in the Y constituency”, 
where would the difficulty be? I agree that 
we want to deal with those millions of people 
who have no real intention of returning to 
the United Kingdom and who have 
emigrated and we are solely concerned with 
people who are serving overseas who intend 
to return. 

(Miss Drew.) I think that the sort of 
scheme you have outlined is, in fact, very 
similar to the one that we have put forward 
in our paper which has a seven year — seven 
vears is only a possible option — term. It is 
put forward on the basis that the present sys- 
tem of voting in this country is tied to resi- 
dence and so from an administrative point 
of view it makes it simpler if any extension 
of the franchise has also got a residence link 
in it. The kind of criteria that you have just 
mentioned, that is having a home in this 
country and that sort of thing, would make 
it very much easier to work any system 
because for a start it is likely that someone 
who had a home in this country would once 
have appeared on an electoral record, so the 
question of which constituency his vote 
would be cast in is solved immediately. It 
is practically much simpler if one operates 
it in that sort of way. 



Chairman 

109. What you are suggesting is that it 
might be possible to work a scheme where 
the ex-patriate, if I may refer to him as such, 
voter had either previously owned a home 
in this country within a reasonable period 
of time or did now own a home in this 
country? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. I do not think one 
would want to link it to owning a home. It 
is a question of having resided in a consti- 
tuency at one point and the system that we 
outlined was administratively practical from 
our point of view because it contained within 
it the requirement that the individual should 
have once appeared on the electoral register. 
Once you have got him established on one 
electoral register, then the administrative 
problems become very much easier to solve. 

Chairman: This goes back to Mr Lyon’s 
point and other points we were discussing 
earlier about the need to ensure the accuracy 
of that register. 



Mr Lyon 

110. If someone emigrates to Australia or 
someone were to leave with the intention of 
living permanently in Australia, he too 



would have had a residence in a British con- 
stituency within the preceding seven years 
and on your test would be given a vote. 

( Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

111. Yet that would be a nonsense! What 
I think is being argued is that somebody with 
a real link with this country who remains 
in practice as well as in law a British citizen 
ought to have the right to vote if he is work- 
ing overseas. That is the definition. Surely 
really the only test you can make about that 
is: does he pay taxes in Britain? That is the 
real link. Why should not he produce his tax 
certificate to show he pays his taxes in this 
country? 

( Miss Drew.) I do not know the technica- 
lities of the tax system. I think you have cer- 
tainly put your finger on one of the conse- 
quences of the kind of scheme we have out- 
lined. It does not contain a test of intention 
to return. Our memorandum also points out 
there are some difficulties about testing 
whether a person has an intention to return. 
Does one require them to make a statement 
on oath saying, “I promise to come back”? 
And what happens then? It is not easy to 
get an answer to this which contains within 
it those people whom everybody thinks 
ought to be entitled to vote. 

Mr Wheeler 

112. I think it is possible to solve this, 
with all due respect; you could attach, as 
Mr Lyon suggests, the payment of tax; you 
could attach the payment of rates on pro- 
perty still owned within the United Kingdom 
which will often be the case; or you could 
attach the certification from an employer to 
the effect that Mr X is serving overseas in 
the interests of a law' partnership or of a busi- 
ness or of the City, and intends to return. 

(Miss Drew.) You could certainly do 
those things. All I would point out is you 
would thereby cut out some people who, 
some might think, ought to be able to vote; 
for example, someone studying abroad. He 
may not be paying taxes and may never have 
paid taxes. 

113. That is overcome by a similar means ; 
surely persons studying in a recognised edu- 
cational establishment overseas would have 
a period of limited study by the duration of 
the course. It is easy enough to confirm that. 
I would have thought. 

(Miss Drew.) Oh, indeed; I think that the 
only point I would make is that this discus- 
sion has produced, as it were, more and more 
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qualifications that one might put — employ- 
ment, intention to return, paying taxes, pay- 
ing rates and the like. The only point I would 
make as an administrator is the more qualifi- 
cations you write in, the more difficult you 
probably make it for those who have to 
decide in the consulate, or wherever it is, 
whether the person is entitled to vote or not, 
but I would not want to put that forward 
as an overwhelming argument. 



Mr Lyon 

114. It is not as easy as you were suggest- 
ing earlier in answer to some questions 
simply as it being a matter of Parliament 
making a ruling in principle, then the Home 
Office will find some schemes to implement 
it. The facts of the matter are that the practi- 
cal difficulties are very serious. 

(Miss Drew.) The practical difficulties are 
serious, if you want to cut out certain types 
of people. Once you want to say that people 
who are doing this should not be entitled 
to vote, or people who are doing that should 
not be, then you do create practical prob- 
lems. If you are prepared to give the right 
to vote to any British citizens who have lived 
in the United Kingdom in the past seven 
years, and accept that that will contain some 
people whom some might think ought not 
to have the right to vote, then the adminis- 
trative problems are not so serious. 

115. We are perhaps straying into 
administrative detail here. Assuming the 
decision were made, I have no doubt the 
solution would emerge. I would have 
thought the various organisations and 
associations of British people overseas who 
are concerned about this would themselves 
be only too willing to help provide the 
solutions. 

(Mr Addison.) I wondered whether it 
might be helpful if I offered an observation 
at this point. The British nationality legisla- 
tion due to come into force in January was 
introduced with a descent provision which 
was linked to a connection with this country 
through employment. I think it was a provi- 
sion very much on the lines that Mr Wheeler 
was suggesting and there is no doubt that 
the difficulties connected with that defini- 
tion, as seen by Parliament, were very con- 
siderable, with the result that the legislation 
emerged without that employment connec- 
tion in it, and the connection is, in fact, 
purely a residential one. So I do not think 
that one should under-estimate the difficul- 



ties of getting a definition which pleases 
everybody in this area, and the truth is there 
were a lot of people who argued very 
strongly that there were connections, other 
than employment connections, which ought 
to be taken care of and once one started to 
take care of those, one really reached a stage 
where, as Miss Drew suggested, one had to 
go for something rather simpler which might 
go too wide ideally but that at least was poss- 
ible to administer. 

Mrs Knight : Could I move away from a 
point which seems to stagger under adminis- 
trative difficulties of one kind and another 
to one which seems to me to be eminently 
simple. I want to raise the question of holi- 
day votes. 

Chairman : Before we move on to that, Dr 
Marshall has one point. 

Dr Marshall 

116. You have said, Miss Drew, that the 
present qualification for registration, apart 
from service voters, depends on residence. 
Am I right in thinking that that does not 
mean that the applicant has to be physically 
present at the qualifying address on the 
qualifying date? 

(Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

117. If somebody is working abroad but 
still retains a home in this country to which 
he may return periodically, does that count 
as residence for the purposes of registration? 

(Miss Drew.) The question of residence 
is a tricky one and I think that the courts 
have looked at it from time to time and 
produced phrases such as “a degree of 
permanence”. It would be open in each 
individual case ; it would be for the electoral 
registration officer to decide, in the light of 
the judgments that have been given on the 
question, whether an individual in the sort of 
circumstances you have described, would 
count as being resident and ultimately the 
matter might have to be decided by the courts, 
but as you may recollect, there was a case on 
the issue of whether students were allowed 
to register at their university as well as at 
home, and the result of that particular judg- 
ment was to enable students to register at 
at their university address, and also at their 
home address. 

118. So that if a student is studying 
abroad, but still has a home in the United 
Kingdom, it is now possible for him to be 
registered at that home, even though he is 
studying abroad? 
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(Miss Drew.) I think it would depend very 
much on how often he came home, what 
degree of permanence that home actually 
had for him, but potentially the answer to 
your question must be yes. 

119. If a man is working overseas but still 
owns a home in this country, paying the rates 
on it, and it is his intention that that is his 
permanent home, would that qualify for resi- 
dence on some degree of permanency under 
the present arrangements? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that that might be 
rather different because, let us suppose that 
he is working abroad and has let his home, 
and is not seen to occupy it at any point, 
1 think that the electoral registration officer 
would consider that he was not resident at 
his home in the United Kingdom. If, on the 
other hand, he spends, say, six months in 
the United Kingdom and six months abroad, 
it would be a question for decision. It is a 
very hard matter to give hard and fast views 
about, the question of residence, which is a 
difficult one. 

120. If, for instance, a person who was a 
missionary went out for most of the year 
with his family to West Africa or somewhere 
like that, but came home on furlough, for 
two or three months, during the year, would 
that be possible to be considered as resi- 
dence? 

(Miss Drew.) I would have thought it un- 
likely that simply two or three months resi- 
dence would qualify but, as I say, I do not 
want to give any hard and fast view on this 
because it really is a question for the elec- 
toral registration officer and then ultimately 
for the court to decide. 

Chairman: We have two further subjects 
which we want to touch on but will not be 
able to cover in depth before we close this 
morning. They are holiday votes and the size 
of the deposit. 

Mrs Knight 

121. On holiday votes, this seems to me 
to be a much simpler question than the one 
we have just been discussing and it surely 
must be obvious that people who in every 
way as tax payers, rate payers, residents and 
everything else, have the right to vote, are 
disallowed that right just because they 
happen to have arranged a holiday, possibly 
many months ahead, over the period when 
a General Election takes place. First of all, 
is it not the case that when the present rules 
were first set up very few people took annual 



holidays abroad, whereas now a vast 
number, millions, of people do take their holi- 
days abroad and many of the more elderly 
ones, the ones who have not got children, 
for instance, choose to go at a time when 
elections can take place, in the autumn per- 
haps or in the spring. Would it not be poss- 
ible, quite simply, to give people who are 
going to go on holiday a postal vote in the 
same way as they would get it if they were 
going into hospital ? 

( Miss Drew.) Indeed, and our paper out- 
lines a scheme whereby, not just holiday 
makers, but anybody who was not going to 
be at home at the time of an election, could 
apply for an absent vote, what we call absent 
votes on demand, as it were, rather than the 
present restricted categories of absent votes 
which are listed in the annex to our paper. 

122. You see this as a right and proper 
extension of the franchise to people who are 
eligible to receive it? 

( Miss Drew.) I think it would be for Par- 
liament to decide whether it was right and 
proper to extend the vote. 

123. I phrased that badly, I am sorry. We 
have always been told that it was impossible 
to do it because of the administrative diffi- 
culties. What you are saying, and I want to 
get this on the record, is that there are no 
insurmountable administrative difficulties. It 
is perfectly easy for people who go on holi- 
day to be able to be allowed to vote. 

( Miss Drew.) I think the area that we 
would say creates difficulties is if you tried 
to restrict it simply to holiday makers. We 
have indicated in our paper why we think 
that it is difficult to define what a holiday 
maker is. We see the solution being not res- 
tricting it in that way but allowing all sorts 
of other people, deserving people, people 
going away on business or for some other 
reason, visiting a sick relative, but were not 
holiday makers but who perhaps ought to 
have the right to vote, being able to do so. 

124. The final point, Mr Chairman, is 
this: surely the present situation is that if 
you are going away on business you can be 
allowed a vote. Many, many times this point 
has come up and what Miss Drew has said 
is directly contrary to that. If you are going 
away briefly on a business trip you are 
allowed to have a postal vote. It is only if 
you are going away on holiday you are not. 

(Miss Drew.) At present the position is 
you are only entitled to a postal vote if the 
general nature of your occupation, service 
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or employment takes you away, if you are 
a person who is regularly away from the con- 
stituency. If this is the only business trip that 
you have ever taken, you would not be 
entitled to a postal vote. What we are 
proposing is that anybody who is away from 
home for whatever reason, whether it be for 
holiday, business, visiting a sick relative or 
whatever, could, under a scheme to be drawn 
up, be entitled to have a postal vote. 

Chairman 

125. This is set out in paragraph 4 of the 
memorandum dealing with holiday votes 
which you have submitted to this Committee 
but in the following paragraph, paragraph 
5. you do say that simplification is in any 
case overdue. This would seem to indicate 
that the present arrangements are limited 
and unsatisfactory. Is that the general 
opinion of the Home Office? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that the concern that 
this Committee has expressed in this subject 
is evidence of that. We do get a lot of letters 
from people who, on the very point Mrs 
Knight has made, feel that they are going 
on holiday and why should they not have 
a right to vote, and others who, for some 
other reason, are away from home. So this 
is something that people do feel strongly 
about. 

126. So, therefore, if there were some 
scheme by which application could be made 
to be registered as an absent voter, this 
would be possible from a practical point of 
view. There would be no major problems to 
overcome. 

(Miss Drew.) The problems, as we have 
indicated in our paper, relate to cost, it 
would cost a fair amount, but also the ques- 
tion which this Committee might want to 
think about which is that of abuse because 
the more postal votes you have, postal voting 
is a less certain way of voting than actually 
going to the polling station and casting your 
vote. Members of this Committee, all of 
whom have had intimate experience of elec- 
toral arrangements, will know that there are 
these stories that postal votes have been cast 
with people being pressurised to vote a par- 
ticular way. I have not seen evidence of it 
but the potential for abuse must exist with 
postal votes in the same way it does not with 
the person going to the polls. 

127. Might this not be the case where the 
consular offices or embassies abroad could 
help and be the central point for the regist- 



ration of the votes on confirmation of the 
absent voter being accepted as such? 

(Miss Drew.) I think we are talking about 
two separate things here. I was referring to 
the question of absent votes on demand for 
holiday makers and the like, not about giv- 
ing the vote to British citizens abroad. I do 
not think embassies and consulates would 
have a part to play in any system of extend- 
ing absent voting because people would get 
a postal vote and would simply post it from 
abroad to the electoral registration officer. 
The worry about abuse that I was mention- 
ing was not so much that the person was 
not entitled to have the vote, but that he or 
she might be open to pressure in the way 
that it is cast. When you receive a postal vote 
it is there in your home. With the ballot 
paper, on holiday, or wherever you might 
be, you are not in the secrecy of the polling 
station. 



Mr Lyon 

128. You do not have to sign it; there is 
no way of indicating that you are the person 
who actually completed the ballot paper. 
You have to sign the outside. 

( Miss Drew.) That is right, yes. 

Mr Dubs 

129. Are there not, even if you can work 
out a scheme and you have described a 
scheme, enormous financial and administra- 
tive problems in doing it? Looking at your 
table in Annex B there are many months of 
the year when the number of postal votes, 
if we take people on holiday in Great Britain 
and outside Great Britain, might be as many 
as 1,000 for each constituency and would 
pose enormous problems, given the time 
limit on our election campaign, even though 
you suggest you might extend the election 
campaign to cover that. I can see great diffi- 
culties if people are away when the election 
starts. How would they get their application 
in or would they apply at the beginning of 
the year if they thought they were going to 
be on holiday at any point or would they 
only apply if it was known they were going 
to be away on the polling date? A lot of 
people would be out of any conceivable 
scheme because of the problem of time- 
tables. 

( Miss Drew.) I think that must inevitably 
be the case, that however generously one 
drew a scheme up, there would be some peo- 
ple who, for some reason or other, might 
not get in it, and I think you are right to 
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mention the volume of administration. This 
is where perhaps registration officers and 
returning officers might have something to 
say to the Committee. We do touch on it 
in paragraph 8 of our memorandum where 
we mention the amount of paper-work that 
local authority election staff would have to 
deal with and, of course, the volume that 
the Post Office would have to deal with, the 
applications and the sending out of the pos- 
tal ballots. There would be an extra adminis- 
trative cost. There is no doubt about that. 

It would be for Parliament to decide whether 
it was prepared to accept the risks of abuse 
and the cost and the administrative problems 
on the one hand against, on the other hand, 
giving a proportion of people who cannot 
at the moment exercise the right to vote the 
facility to do so. 

130. There is one other point; surely it is 
this, that even if one provides a scheme and 
is willing to go to the trouble and have a 
longer campaign to encompass this, inevita- 
bly a proportion of people would still not 
be able to vote, it might be a small number 
but a significant proportion, because one 
could not devise a way of giving everybody 
that entitlement. Therefore, even if you 
extended the principle of allowing people on 
holiday to vote, some people would be left 
out and that would cause greater ill-feeling. 

(Miss Drew.) We are talking in very 
sketchy terms about a scheme but one can- 
not immediately identify who would defi- 
nitely fall outside it. 

131. Even someone who went on holiday 
for two and a half weeks and left the day 
the election was called, if they went on holi- 
day after an election was called and did not 
have time to apply, it is impossible to see 
how they would get a vote because they 
would not get a ballot paper in the right 
time. They could not get their application 
in. 

( Miss Drew.) That must certainly be the 
case, of course. Any cut-ofT date is bound 
to cut some people out and, of course, also 
there is the point that the place where you 
are going on holiday may affect the likeli- 
hood of the ballot paper actually returning 
in time for the election. So it is absolutely 
the case that no scheme could guarantee to 
include every single person. 

Chairman 

132. Is it not, though, a question of 
balance here? At the moment holiday 



makers may not vote. Could it not be poss- 
ible to devise a scheme which would at least 
give holiday makers a choice as to whether 
they stay in this country and do not go on 
their holiday in order to ensure their vote, 
or avail themselves of the opportunity to vote 
when they are on holiday. In those circum- 
stances, would not those who are planning 
to travel far distances have to determine 
which was more important to them, to stay 
behind and vote, or to go on their holiday? 

(Miss Drew.) Indeed. 



Mr Lyon 

133. What percentage of the electorate at 
the moment uses a postal vote? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not have the figures 
immediately available. I may have them by 
the time we come to the end. 

134. You are saying if we were to accede 
to your suggestion it would be something 
like 4 per cent of the total electorate which 
is a huge proportion. Elections are decided 
on much less than 4 per cent of the elector- 
ate. 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. 



Chairman 

135. In terms of equity, these are people 
who are already excluded and we would be 
moving to further regulations to be sug- 
gested along the lines hinted at in your 
memorandum, towards something which 
was less inequitable. 

(Miss Drew.) That is right. I think that 
the figures we mention are not only figures 
of holiday makers because what we have out- 
lined here is a proposal to give absent votes 
on demand. It would include some others 
as well. 



Mr Lyon 

136. I understand that. What concerns me 
a little at the moment is that the postal vote 
system works reasonable well. We are all 
aware there is a certain amount of — and it 
is a bit hard to call it this— fraud or duplicity 
in the sense that some people fill in forms 
who should not, but it is fairly small beer. 
If you are going to have 4 per cent of the 
electorate with a postal vote, the temptation 
seems to me to be enormous. 

(Miss Drew.) I think there is; certainly 
the scope for abuse must be increased. 

Mr Lyon: You could change the nature 
of the arrangements. 
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137. First of all, going to the figures in 
Annex B, what is their source? 

( Miss Drew.) I am sorry, I do not imme- 
diately know them. I can provide the source; 
they come from our Statistical Department. 
I will have to check with them where they 
came from. 

138. Am I right in thinking that under the 
present absent voting arrangements postal 
voting papers can be sent only to addresses 
inside the United Kingdom? 

( Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

139. So that if there was an extension for 
absent voting facilities for people going on 
holiday or on demand, would it be necessary 
still to restrict the sending out of postal bal- 
lot papers to addresses in the United King- 
dom? 

(Miss Drew.) It is that very point that 
leads us to suggest in our memorandum that 
if you want to have postal votes exercisable 
when you are abroad, you have got to extend 
the election time-table in order to allow time 
for the papers to come back from abroad. 
If you have the present election time-table, 
you do effectively restrict it to the United 
Kingdom. 

140. In the returning of postal ballot 
papers together with the completed witness 
form, et cetera, there is a special envelope 
pre-paid by the returning officer. That envel- 
ope presumably could be used only when 
posted in the United Kingdom. I think that 
must be so. It must follow from that that 
anybody sending the ballot from abroad 
would probably have to pay his own pos- 
tage? 

( Miss Drew.) I am not a technical expert 
on the Post Office’s arrangements with its 
colleagues abroad. It might be that some 
reciprocal arrangement could be entered in- 
to ; I rather doubt it. I suspect the individual 
would have to pay his own postage. 

141. Your statement in paragraph 5 on 
page 3 of this part of the memorandum says 
that simplification is in any case overdue. 
Presumably that applies to the present 
arrangements for absent voting, irrespective 
of the holiday considerations. Why do you 
think that simplification is overdue in the 
present arrangements? 

( Miss Drew.) I think that the two are, in 
fact, linked. We feel that simplification is 
overdue because if you look at the annex A 



where we list the absent voting facilities, they 
are very particular and do not cover perhaps 
all the different categories of people whom 
one might think ought perhaps to be entitled 
to an absent voting facility, and some of 
those are, for example, holiday makers, but 
equally might be people going on a one-off 
business trip or, as we mentioned also, going 
to a trades union course or visiting a sick 
relative. These are all categories who might 
be thought-ought to be entitled to exercise 
it but who do not fall within the present cate- 
gories that we have indicated. 

142. Finally, Mr Chairman, if the facility 
for absent voting was extended to holiday 
makers or to applicants who simply wished 
to have an absent vote, would there then be 
any real justification for continuing as now 
multiple registration? 

( Miss Drew.) I think that the multiple 
registration is not linked to the question of 
absent voting in quite that way. Multiple 
registration is simply a reflection of the fact 
that the person who has a residence in two 
places is entitled to be registered in those two 
places but he is not, of course, allowed to 
vote more than once at a General Election. 
So that the extension of absent voting facil- 
ities would not be seen by me as immediately 
relevant to that. 

143. If I could explain and expand on 
this: if a person with his family has a town 
house where he lives when he is working, 
but goes for holidays or for the weekends 
to a country home or something like that, 
at the moment he is entitled to be registered 
at both addresses. If there were to be the 
facility for holiday votes or absent votes 
generally, he would still be able to cast his 
vote, even if he were not on the day of the 
election at the residence where he was regis- 
tered, if he were required to be registered 
at only one address, and therefore the exten- 
sion of absent voting facilities in this way 
would really remove the need for him to be 
registered at more than one place. Is that 
correct? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, in one sense, but one 
has also to consider the question of local 
elections because, of course, a person who 
is registered at two different places, provided 
they are not in the same electoral area to 
the local authority, may, in fact, vote at 
both. So if there is a district council election 
in one area he can vote in that and also vote 
in, let us say, a district council election in 
another area. So that the point you are mak- 
ing would not really apply and would not 
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remove the entitlement to register in two 
places or more, depending on residence. 

Dr Marshall : I have more questions on 
that but perhaps they can wait for another 
occasion. 

Mr Dubs: If the people from the Home 
Office are going to be with us again I would 
rather wait and question then because one 
might be opening up a bigger issue than we 
are able to tackle in the next few minutes. 

Chairman: Pose the first question and 
then we can think about subsequent ques- 
tions that will follow. 

Mr Dubs 

144. As you are pressing me to proceed, 
Mr Chairman, in your document. Miss 
Drew, on the parliamentary deposit, you 
suggest that the cut-off point of 7-5 per cent 
of votes cast might achieve the main objec- 
tive of deterring frivolous people. In para- 
graph 7 on page 5 you refer to 7*5 per cent. 

I cannot see from the analysis you have done 
how you directly arrive at that figure. In- 
deed, I would have thought your table sug- 
gested 5 per cent would be quite a sensible 
cut-off point based on information you have 
there. 

(Miss Drew.) Yes; I think the cut-off 
point is a matter of almost personal predilec- 
tion rather than anything else. There is no 
magic about 7*5 per cent at all in our figure. 

I think it was governed by the feeling that 
perhaps 5 per cent was a little low, particu- 
larly when you consider that the present level 
is 12*5 per cent. It seems to me one would 
need to look at the actual cut-off point very 
much in relation to what the level of the new 
deposit was going to be. If one is envisaging 
a very large deposit, several thousands of 
pounds, well, then one might take a different 
view. If one is envisaging a deposit perhaps 
of only £1,000, which is less than the equiva- 
lent value in today’s money of £150 in 1918, 
then perhaps a rather higher cut-off point. 
These are questions of judgment, that is all. 
As I say, there is no magic about 7-5 per 
cent. I think if one did a table with 7*5 per 
cent, one would find that probably rather 
more of the small parties, and in particular 
probably the National Front, would tend to 
lose their deposits. It is evident from the 
figures we have here that the large parties 
have nothing to fear from either 5 per cent 
of 7*5 per cent. 

145. The point is that in paragraph 3 at 
the beginning of the document you say that 
in 1979 there were 581 fringe candidates. 



Now presumably that includes the National 
Front ones on the table that you have on 
page 5, but I also presume, from what you 
have said, that the other fringe candidates 
would have been caught by the 5 per cent 
rather than the 7*5 per cent point. 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. 

146. I say that the suggestion of 7-5 per 
cent is misleading. If anyone must make a 
judgment, 5 per cent would suffice to deter 
or penalise virtually all frivolous or very 
minor candidates. 

(Miss Drew.) Yes; I think it certainly 
would catch most of them. 

147. It is really the method of paying the 
deposit, particularly if we talk about the 
deposit becoming larger, that is my point. In 
the past I have been told by my agent in 
elections thatone has to arrive at the town 
hall and one places in one’s nomination with 
the amount of money in cash and that 
cheques are not accepted. Is this something 
that you are aware of and, particularly if we 
are going to increase the amount of the 
deposit, I think a banker’s draft would work. 
Would it not be possible for people to pay 
by a cheque or an Access card? It seems to 
me quite absurd in this day and age that we 
are expected to walk about with large 
bundles of notes to perform the necessary 
to get our names on nomination papers. 

(Miss Drew.) The reason for the present 
position is to have something as good as 
cash, which means either cash or banker’s 
draft. I imagine the reason cheques are not 
permitted is that they might bounce, but cer- 
tainly I take the point that you make, that 
if the election deposit were considerably in- 
creased, one might have to look at other 
ways of actually depositing it because 
nobody would want to be going around with 
perhaps £1,000 in his pocket. 

148. All one needs, surely, is to have the 
money in far enough away from the critical 
date for the cheque to be cleared. It is such 
a minor point in relation to the principle we 
are talking about, but it is such an absurd 
thing. 

(Miss Drew.) I do agree. 

Chairman 

149. One further point is that in your 
paper you do refer to the comparison with 
the deposit payable in European elections. 
Is there any reason why the two should be 
linked? 
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(Miss Drew.) The two, I suppose, one 
could argue, should be linked because in an 
election to the European Parliament you are 
electing in an area which covers six to eight 
constituencies and therefore there ought to 
be some relationship between the level of 
deposit in the constituency and the level of 
deposit in the larger European constituency, 
but I do not myself see any particular reason 
why one should have a direct link between 
the two deposits. It seems to be to be very 
much a matter of opinion. 



150. So a change in the domestic deposit 
would not affect the European deposit? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not sure of the precise 
terms of the legislation as it is at present. 



I might be there would be a knock-on effect. 
The point of principle is certainly taken. 
There is no reason, if you increased the 
deposit at parliamentary elections, why you 
should not say that some quite other deposit 
is appropriate for the European Parliament 
elections, and one that is not linked in any 
arithmetical way with the parliamentary 
deposit. 

Chairman: Miss Drew, there we must 
close this morning’s session. May I, on 
behalf of the Committee, thank you for the 
most helpful and courteous way in which 
you have answered our questions. We are 
grateful to your colleagues for attending. We 
ask you to hold yourselves in readiness lest 
we should wish to invite you to return. 
Thank, you very much. 
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Members present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Mr John Blackburn Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Alf Dubs Mr Alexander Lyon 

Mr John Hunt Mr John Wheeler 

Memorandum submitted by the Home Office 
MULTIPLE REGISTRATION 

1. The basis of the franchise and in turn of registration as an elector is residence. Section 
1(1) of the Representation of the People Act 1949, as amended, provides that “the persons 
entitled to vote as electors at a parliamentary election in any constituency shall be those 
who (a) are resident there on the qualifying date . . ” similar provision is made in section 
2(1) in relation to voting in an electoral area at a local government election. A person 
is not entitled to vote as an elector unless registered in the register of electors to be used 
at the election. It is the duty of every registration officer to prepare and publish a register 
of electors; to take reasonable steps to obtain information required by him for the purpose; 
and to have prepared and published electors’ lists showing the persons appearing to him 
to be entitled to be registered together with their qualifying addresses. It follows from the 
provisions in sections 1 and 2 of the 1949 Act. that if a person can establish residence 
m more than one constituency or electoral area he may be registered as an elector more 
than once. 

2. While the law may permit multiple registration it contains a number or express prohibi- 
tions on multiple voting. These may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Parliamentary General Elections: it is an offence to vote more than once, whether 
in the same constituency or in more than one; 

(b) Parliamentary Bv-Elections: it is an offence to vote more than once in the same consti- 
tuency; if registered in more than one constituency the elector may vote in each 
one; 

(c) Local Government Elections : it is an offence to vote more than once in any electoral 
division of a county (in Scotland of a region or islands area), a ward of a district, 
or parish or community (in England and Wales). 

These prohibitions have broadly existed since 1918. 

3. Section 4(1) of the 1949 Act deals with the question of residence. Its effect is that 
on the one hand a person is not to be registered for an address where he is staying temporarily 
on the qualifying date (10 October in Great Britain) and, on the other hand, a person 
is to be registered for his normal place of residence even though he may^be temporarily 
absent from it on the qualifying date. The term “constructive residence” is given to a 
person’s habitual residence, the place where he intends to return and has the right to do 
so at any time, even though on the qualifying date for registration he may be absent on 
a visit or in hospital or on business. 

4. It is not possible to estimate how many of the over 41 million entries in the 1982 
register of electors in Great Britain are the names of people registered twice, nor to lay 
down hard and fast rules about who is entitled to benefit. The two groups most often 
mentioned are students and people with second homes. In Fox v Stirk and Bristol Electoral 
Registration Officer; Ricketts v Cambridge City Electoral Registration Officer (1970 2QB 
463) Widgery LJ held that whether or not in borderline cases a person is to be regarded 
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as resident is one to be resolved “on a commonsense jury basis ... by the ordinary under- 
standing of man in the use of ordinary words in the English language”. The residence of 
a student who lived at his university address for an aggregate period of some 30 weeks 
in the year had a degree of permanence sufficient to entitle him to be registered there. 
Although students are registered for their university or college addresses, it is not know 
what proportion are also registered for a “home” address, if they have one. People with 
second homes are entitled to be registered twice only if their residence at each has a “con- 
siderable degree of permanence”. Each case has to be taken on its merits. 

5. The decision whether an individual should be registered as an elector is for the electoral 
registration officer. It is he, and not the elector, who decides who should be included in 
the register. The law sets aside a period from 28 November to 16 December each year 
when a draft of the next year’s register, or the electors’ lists, is or are available for public 
inspection. During this period the public may make claims for the inclusion of names which 
the electoral registration officer has left off and objections to names he proposes to include. 
If, therefore, a member of the public wishes to challenge the residence on the basis of 
which a person is to be registered as an elector, he may do so during this period, and 
there is a formal procedure through which any disputes are resolved. If necessary there 
is an avenue of appeal to the county court. Although electoral registration officers, the 
Home Office and the Scottish Home and Health Department advertise the claims and objec- 
tions procedure, in practice it is little used — at least in Great Britain. 

6. If a group of electors believe that there has been double voting at an election, the 
result can be questioned through an election petition. The name of each elector to whom 
a ballot paper has been issued at an election is marked on a copy of the register of electors 
which is available for public inspection. If it were established that, for example, an elector 
had voted in two constituencies at a general election it would be possible for the courts 
to ascertain which way he had voted on a scrutiny. If it were established that the results 
of double voting had affected the result of an election the court could declare the election 
to be voided and order a fresh election to be held. In fact, allegations of this kind are 
rarely made, and no parliamentary election has ever successfully been questioned on this 
basis this century. 

7. An elector is not entitled to obtain an absent vote solely on the grounds that he 
is temporarily away from his qualifying address, so that in order to vote twice at a general 
election a person registered for two addresses would have to do so in person at two polling 
stations, which might be many miles apart. Voting twice at the same general election is 
an illegal practice and a person found guilty of so doing would be liable to a fine of up 
to £100. 

8. The Speaker’s Conference of 1973-4 recommended that multiple registration should 
be prohibited : 

“The Conference agreed unanimously that multiple registration should be prohibited. 
An elector should be registered in respect of his home address. If he has more than 
one home address, he should be entitled to choose which one to claim as a qualification 
for registration, provided that there is a considerable degree of permanence in his resi- 
dence at that address. 

It should be an offence for anyone to cause himself, or knowingly cause someone 
else, to be registered in respect of more than one address. 

Form A should include a statement about the prohibition of multiple registration, 
and the declaration signed by the householder should include a passage referring to 
his knowledge of the prohibition. Forms relating to postal voting facilities should in- 
clude a declaration that the elector is not to his knowledge registered in respect of 
an address in any other constituency.” (Cmnd 5363). 

As a result of the Speaker’s Conference a Working Party was set up under Home Office 
chairmanship to study means of keeping the register more up to date. The Working Party, 
whose report was published in 1978, concluded that implementation of the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence recommendation could give rise to a number of problems. 
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q One of the assumptions behind the Speaker's Conference proposal seems to have been 
;* ; s the individual elector or perhaps the householder who “causes himself or members 
of his household to be registered. As explained in paragraph 5 it is the electora registration 
officer who decides who should be included m the register. All the householder does, if 
hi is reouested to do so, is to supply the electoral registration officer with information 
The latter needs to compile the register. A householder’s completed Form A is only one 
source of information an electoral registration officer may use to fulfil his statutory responsi- 
bility Indeed it would not be reasonable to place the onus of preventing multiple registration 
on the householder. Although it is fair enough to expect the householder to state in Form 
A which members of his household are qualified to vote, he can hardly adjudicate on the 
notentially complex issue of whether a member of his household is resident, from the stand- 
noint of electoral law, at another address ; and he may simply be unaware that he or other 
members of his household are in fact registered as electors in another constituency or elec- 
toral area. 

in It would be equally difficult to make the electoral registration officer responsible 
for preventing multiple registration. He has no way of finding out whether or mot a person 
in his area is or is about to be registered in another area where a different electoral regist 
ration officer is responsible. The only way in which prohibition on multiple registration 
could be made effective would be by setting up a national system of electoral registration 
with computerised records held centrally. 

11 In short it would be difficult to give effect to a prohibition on multiple registration 
within existing electoral registration procedures. Concern about the registration of Sectors 
in respect of addresses at which it is thought that they may not be resident can best be 
met by a more active use by political parties and local residents of the existing objections 
procedure. 



Home Office 
22 November 1982 
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Examination of Witnesses 

Miss P C Drew, Assistant Secretary, Head of E3 Division General, Mr J Reitler, SEO. 
E3 Division and Ms E Moody, HEO (D), E3 Division, of the Home Office, called 
in and further examined; Mr R J Weatherill, Principal, E3 Division, called in and 
examined. 



Chairman 

151. Miss Drew, thank you for coming 
back to this Committee and also for submit- 
ting to us an additional memorandum deal- 
ing with multiple registration. 1 think that 
is what we would wish to concentrate on this 
morning. I understand you have with you 
this time one other person who was not here 
with you before. Is that correct? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. May I introduce Mr 
Weatherill. a Principal in the elections sec- 
tion of my Division. 

1 52. Dealing with the question of multiple 
registration, first of all your memorandum 
makes clear that it is perfectly legal for 
someone with more than one home in differ- 
ent districts to be registered on the electoral 
roll in both places — that is correct, is it? 

(Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

153. What is not legal is that that person 
should vote during the course of the same 
election in both places? 

(Miss Drew.) During the course of the 
same general election in both places. It is 
an offence to vote twice at the same general 
election. 

154. Which makes it clear that he could 
vote in the local elections even though they 
happened to take place at the same time in 
both places? 

(Miss Drew.) I should apologise at this 
point. I think our memorandum is not abso- 
lutely clear on this point. At local elections 
he may vote twice provided he is voting to 
two separate authorities, that is, a district 
council in one area and a district council in 
another, or a county council in one area and 
a county council in another area. He may 
not vote twice in elections to the same local 
authority. 

155. And he may also vote in both places 
in the situation where Parliamentary By- 
Elections occur at the same time in both 
those places? 

( Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

156. So what we have to concern our- 
selves with then is whether there should be 
registration for more than one residence and 



whether for elections other than a general 
election the person with more than one resi- 
dence may vote more than once. Those 
would seem to be the two main questions. 
Do you agree with that? 

(Miss Drew.) Indeed. 

1 57. The Speaker’s Conference in 1 973-74 
recommended that multiple registration 
should be prohibited, but in 1978 the Work- 
ing Party concluded, according to your 
memo, that the implementation of the 
Speaker’s Conference recommendation 
could give rise to a number of problems. 
Would you highlight for the Committee this 
morning what those problems are? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, I think that the prob- 
lems are touched on in fact in our memoran- 
dum. They are problems which really relate 
to the question of enforcement. If you have 
a prohibition on multiple registration, the 
only point in having such a prohibition is 
if you are actually able to see that it is carried 
out, in other words, actually able to prevent 
people from registering or from having their 
names appear on registers in two different 
places. The chief problem is that at present 
with our present system of electoral regist- 
ration where, as I explained last time I was 
before the Committee, it is the responsibility 
of the electoral registration officer in a par- 
ticular area to compile a register of electors 
in that area, there is no means by which it 
is possible to discover whether a person is 
registered for one area and also in another 
area. So, if you had such a prohibition you 
would not actually be able to enforce it. Per- 
haps I can here contrast the position in Great 
Britain with that in Northern Ireland, where 
you have one electoral registration officer 
who compiles one register for the whole 
country, and there it is possible to enforce 
a prohibition on multiple registration, 
because he is the man in control ; he has one 
register and he can discover whether a per- 
son is registered twice, whereas there is no 
means in Great Britain, that is England. 
Wales and Scotland, of so doing. 

Chairman: This leads me on to a wider 
point that I want to put to you, but Mr Dubs 
has indicated that he wants to ask you a 
question first. 
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Mr Dubs 

158. I should like to pursue that. How in 
fact in Northern Ireland does he prevent 
anyone registering twice? How does he know 
about it, when in fact in our own local auth- 
ority areas there is no mechanism for pre- 
venting a double registration? 

(Miss Drew.) The point I was making is 
that there is not the mechanism here because 
an electoral registration officer in one area 
is not able to compare his register with the 
hundreds of registers in other areas, whereas 
in Northern Ireland there is only one regis- 
ter. 

159. I understand the theoretical basis for 
that argument, but in practice does it mean 
very much? After all, in my own local auth- 
ority area, where there is the one electoral 
registration officer, it is possible to have 
people on the register twice because they 
have moved and have not been taken off the 
register from their old address. By what 
mechanism could they in Northern Ireland 
enforce what you have said? I suggest that 
there is no mechanism in practice. 

(Miss Drew.) I do not know how the 
actual practice is operated in Northern 
Ireland. I think if the Committee wanted to 
explore that further, we could get some in- 
formation from the Northern Ireland Office 
about that. As to the position in England, 

I would be very surprised to find that the 
same individual appeared twice on the same 
register which was the responsibility of one 
electoral registration officer. 

160. 1 am not suggesting it happens often, 
but on the basis of the argument you put 
to us last time you were before the Com- 
mittee, when you said that it was the practice 
to bend over backwards and not deny people 
the chance to vote, and therefore if the 
necessary form had not been filled in in 
October it was likely that people would be 
left on the register at their old address. If 
the individual happened to have moved to 
another part of the borough and had applied 
to go on the register there, it is quite possible 
that he or she would then end up registered 
twice in the same borough. It may be a very 
rare occurrance indeed. All I am saying is 
that it can happen and in my experience I 
have known of one case when it has hap- 
pened. 

( Miss Drew.) I think it would be very rare, 
because an electoral registration officer who 
has control of his own register would be 
bound to check, I would have thought, that 



within his own register he does not have 
names which appear twice, and that is some- 
thing he is capable of doing. 

161. 1 am sorry, I must take issue with 
that. If in fact the policy is not to take people 
off the register automatically if the form has 
not been filled in in October, and if that same 
individual has moved to a far distant part 
of the borough and applied to go on the 
register, 1 do not see how, unless there is 
a very thorough and detailed scrutiny of the 
names coming in, they can pick that up just 
simply because there is no mechanism for 
checking whether a name in street A left on 
the register from the previous year is the 
same as the name supplied on the register 
in street B. 

(Miss Drew.) Well, as I say, I would be 
very surprised if that did happen. I can only 
repeat what I said : I would expect an elec- 
toral registration officer to make sure that 
at least the names on his own register were 
not duplicated. Perhaps I can suggest that 
this is a point to put to electoral registration 
officers. I think the problem that you have 
described does arise where someone moves 
to a quite different area and there it would 
be possible he would appear on another elec- 
toral register and the original electoral regist- 
ration officer might not know this. 



Mr Wheeler 

162. It is my perception in the cities that 
this problem of multiple registration is a very 
considerable one because there is very con- 
siderable mobility, particularly in what is 
known as “bed-sitter land”, between people 
who move from one accommodation address 
to another during a period of a year or so. 
So it is a considerable problem. What evi- 
dence have you got in the Office that mis- 
chief arises from this multiple registration? 
Do you have any complaints registered 
about it? 

(Miss Drew.) We would not receive com- 
plaints direct about the fact that a person 
was registered in separate areas. As you 
know there is a procedure whereby objec- 
tions to names appearing on the register can 
be made. So it is at that level that one would 
expect to know if someone objected to the 
fact that a person was on the register claim- 
ing he was not entitled to be on the register. 
But if I am correct, what lies behind your 
question is perhaps some question of abuse 
of the fact of appearing on several registers 
at the voting level, ie, someone who has 
voted twice. I am not aware that we know 
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of any figures of cases where allegations of 
double voting have been made to the point 
where a petition has been put forward and 
an election has been questioned. But of 
course machinery exists to do that, because 
if you suspect that someone has voted twice, 
you can go and inspect the marked copy of 
the register, which indicates those names to 
whom ballot papers have been issued. If you 
find the same person has received ballot 
papers in two different areas, then you have 
prima facie evidence of that particular 
offence. 

163. I accept that. The theory of this is 
absolutely clear in my mind, but the practice 
of making it work is almost impossible, is 
it not? 

( Miss Drew.) What I do not know is on 
how many occasions people may even have 
suspected that double voting takes place. 
You are asking whether the machinery can 
work and one can only test whether it works 
against people’s suspicions about misuse, 
and that of course we do not know. We do 
not know whether people do suspect double 
voting. If they do, I would say they should 
go along and check their suspicions against 
the marked register. 

1 64. Has the Department itself any know- 
ledge of how the officers in the big cities 
compile and check their registers? 

( Miss Drew.) Yes, we have information 
about the methods used by electoral regist- 
ration officers to compile their registers, in 
that, as I explained last week, we have the 
checks which the OPCS (the Office of Popu- 
lation Censuses and Surveys) makes on the 
accuracy of the register, and we also have a 
survey which the OPCS has recently under- 
taken into registration practices, and that 
will, I believe, be published shortly and will 
include an examination of the different 
accounts of practices used in different areas. 
Added to that, we have the guidance which 
we ourselves give to electoral registration 
officers about the preparation of the elec- 
toral register, and that is a document that 
I have here, known as ; RPA200. That is 
freely available to the Committee if they 
want to have a copy of it. 

Chairman 

165. That would be very helpful. 

(Miss Drew.) I should add that we are 
in the process of updating it because it was 
issued in the mid-1970s and there have been 
changes in the law and the like. So it is not 



wholly up to date but it does contain basic 
advice as to how electoral registration is to 
be carried out. 

Mr Wheeler: That would be very helpful 
to us. 



Chairman 

166. Is not one of the main worries here, 
as you have made clear to us, that the elec- 
toral registration officer decides who should 
or who should not appear on the register, 
and he apparently can choose to place names 
on the register for the next coming year 
which have not appeared on the form A sub- 
mitted to him, because those names have 
been on previous lists in previous years. Now 
those persons that he places on the list at 
his own discretion for a further year, even 
though they have not been submitted in the 
residence form, might have moved to 
another address and you will get double 
registration then in a case where the person 
only has one residence. 

(Mr Weatherill.) May I intervene at this 
point to take up something which Mr Dubs 
said? His argument, as I understand it, was 
that people move house but their names stay 
on the register for their old address, with the 
result that they are registered in two places. 
I think that is only likely to happen if no 
Form A is returned from the original address. 
The problem of carrying forward names 
happens as far as the registration officer is 
concerned if he does not have any informa- 
tion about a particular address. 

167. That is exactly the point I was trying 
to make. I cannot understand why he does 
that. Surely he should only respond to a 
completed Form A; otherwise what is the 
point of Fortn A? 

(Mr Weatherill.) Well, he sends out the 
forms to all households in the autumn. From 
some households he will get a reply; from 
some households he will not. The number 
of each varies in different sorts of area. If 
he gets a form back, he will usually register 
the names he has on the form and those will 
be the only names registered for that address. 
So if the occupation of the household in 
question has changed in the previous year, 
the people who were registered in the pre- 
vious year, because they were on the pre- 
vious year’s Form A, will go off the register, 
and the new people will go on. His problem 
arises when no Form A comes back and he 
had to decide what to do. He knows there 
is someone in the household because he 
would not have sent the Form A to it unless 
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there were — though in some cases there is 
an empty house. 

168. Would he not at this stage demand 
that Form A be completed and not then 
carry through the process? 

(Mr Weatherill.) The practice in general 
is to send a reminder after a few weeks 
and there is a special form which goes out 
to people. Often there will be a further 
reminder a few weeks later, and quite a lot 
of people are picked up in that way. But in 
most areas there are some households from 
which there is just no return and even if he 
sends people along to bang on the doors, 
he may not get a reply. So he has to decide 
whether to leave no names on the register 
at all for that address or to put the names 
on which were there last year. Now it is a 
matter for his judgment whether he thinks 
it likely that the people who were registered 
the year before are still there and are still 
qualified to vote. What has not been clear 
is what the likely effect of that policy is going 
to be and how many people he registers as 
a result of carrying names forward are 
actually likely to be still eligible to be regis- 
tered for that address. 

169. Would you pause there for a 
moment? Does the Home Office agree with 
the electoral registration officer exercising 
judgment in such circumstances? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that on the general 
principle that one does not want to deprive 
people of the opportunity to vote if they are 
eligible, when it comes down to it a choice 
between potentially depriving someone or 
leaving on a name that we know at one stage 
was eligible and may have moved to another 
address — if one is faced with that choice, it 
seems to me the right choice is to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the person who was 
once registered for that address and leave it 
on. But it is not an easy decision to take. 
Certainly and preferably one would like to 
arrive at a situation where in every case one 
1 got a response from the household and knew 
exactly where one was, but when you are 
faced with no response and you genuinely 
do not know, is it right to deprive someone 
of the right to vote? Then at the general elec- 
tion he goes round to the polling station and 
sees his name is not on the register and he 
says, “I have been living at this address all 
‘ the time”, and he is told, “You did not fill 
in Form A”, to which he replies, “I was 
away” or whatever — that is a very genuine 
grievance and this is the problem the elec- 
toral registration officer is faced with. 



Mrs Knight 

170. Is it not the case that if you fail to 
fill in your driving licence application you 
are not able to drive your car legally? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not an expert but that 
probably is the case. I do not know what 
the position is. 

171 . I can tell you, Miss Drew, that is the 
case. 

(Miss Drew.) I am sure it is. 

172. It might be terribly sad that a man 
had failed to fill in his driving licence appli- 
cation and it may be heartbreaking that he 
cannot drive his car legally, nonetheless the 
authorities consider in cases of that kind that 
if a man wishes to drive his car he must 
have a licence to do so and it is not for the 
authority to take it into its head to say, 
“Well, the poor dear probably forgot and 
we must let him go in driving his car”. I 
do not for the life of me see why it is not 
better to have the clear and straightforward 
relationship between filling up a form and 
getting the vote. If the vote is to mean any- 
thing to people, surely it is not too much 
to ask them to fill in a form— which is quite 
free, they do not have to pay in any way; 
it is just a little bit of trouble perhaps to 
fill in a form. Now it seems to some 
Members of this Committee that it is quite 
extraordinary that in this alone the authority 
should have the right to override a person’s 
indolence or inability and to imagine that 
that automatically must mean there is a 
strong likelihood the person will want to 
vote. Is it not the case that quite a number 
of people do not vote anyway at every 
election? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes, I think our turnout 
figures are something like 70 per cent. 30 per 
cent of names on the register would appear 
not to have voted. 

173. Might it not be a reasonable assump- 
tion that if people are interested in voting 
they will be interested enough to fill in the 
form sent to them? 

(Miss Drew.) They might not be there 
when the form arrives. That is one of the 
problems one has to encounter. The second 
point is that the form is sent to householders 
and they are required to fill in the names 
of all the people in the house. It may be that 
inadvertently a name is left off on that count. 

174. But has not any person in a house- 
hold who feels he might have been left off 
the right to check the register? 
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(Miss Drew.) Indeed he has, but very few 
people, we understand, avail themselves of 
that right. 

175. Whether they do or not is not the 
point. I am putting to you that if there is 
any doubt, a person has, as it were, a second 
bite at the cherry, perfectly legally? 

( Miss Drew.) That is correct. 

176. I have two other questions on this. 
First of all, would it not be possible— and 
you do touch on this very briefly in your 
report — to have a computerised system 
whereby if a person of the same name, and 
of course there are people who have the same 
name, even perhaps to the third Christian 
name — would it not be possible to have a 
totally computerised record and would that 
not be the easiest way of making sure that 
a person was not down twice? 

(Miss Drew.) Could I answer the first 
part of your question before I go on to the 
question of computerised records? I think if 
your were to make the right to vote depen- 
dent simply on filling in the form, you would 
be changing very radically the whole struc- 
ture of what is at present the electoral regist- 
ration process, which, as I explained before, 
places the onus of the compilation of an 
accurate registration on a registration officer. 
In essence, you would be saying that you 
may only vote if you have applied for a vote. 
So be it, if Parliament decided that was what 
has to be done, that would be the system, 
but it would be a very different system from 
the one that we have at present, and I think 
one would have to accept the consequence 
that quite a significant number of people 
would thus be deprived of the right to vote. 
It is open to question whether one considers 
that is right or wrong, but that would be 
the result of a system which places the onus 
entirely on the individual to fill in a form. 

177. Well, Miss Drew, I can assure you 
that the majority of the people in this 
country, people that have a right to vote, 
when they fill in the form and their name 
appears on the paper, I am quite sure they, 
the general public, have no idea there is so 
little relationship between filling in the form 
and getting a vote. This is one of the things 
that troubles me. Let me follow that up by 
asking you how much work, in your estima- 
tion, is done by electoral registration officers 
in sending people round — which as we all 
know is not a cheap business — in sending 
officers out again, and the staff involved with 
that? Do you have any idea how much work 



is done normally by electoral registration 
officers chasing the people whom the elec- 
toral registration officers feel have not taken 
the trouble or not been able to fill up the 
form? 

(Miss Drew.) What I can give you figures i 
for is this: we understand that in about 95 
per cent of areas there is an 80 per cent or 
better response to the Form A sent out. So 
that is about 20 per cent of people who do 
not send back the Form A. It varies of course 
from area to area as you will appreciate. 
What I do not have figures available here 
for — and I think the electoral registration * 
officers would be the better people to whom 
to direct your question — is the amount of 
time and money that is spent in pursuing the 
20 per cent who do not respond. 

(Mr Weatherill.) As you know, the 
qualifying date for going on the register of 
electors is the 10th October. The electoral 
registration officer has to publish a draft of » 
his new register or the electors’ lists on the 
28th November. So he has a few weeks from 
the beginning of the canvass to when he has 
actually got to get something out for people 
to look at, and in that period I think it would 
be usual to send two reminders to a house- 
hold which did not respond at all. By the ; 
time the electoral registration officer had 
sent two reminders, it would probably be 
time for him to publish something anyway, ' 
and you would be into the time when it is 
up to the individual to go and check to see 
whether his name is on the register. 

178. Could we just have this established 
again quite clearly: I understand the last 
time you came before us, Miss Drew, you 
said there was no check on, for instance. , 
deaths. 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think I said there 
was no check. I said electoral registration 
officers use a variety of ways checking but 
there was no one certain check. 

(Mr Weatherill.) It is certainly the prac- 
tice in some areas to check deaths, but it 
varies I think according to how the electoral 6 
registration officer wants to do it and on his 
judgment of other sources of information. 

179. One final question: you mentioned 
on the first page of your memorandum the 
prohibitions on multiple voting. Can you tell 
the Committee whether there have been any 
prosecutions within very recent' times on ; 
multiple voting? 

(Miss Drew.) The only information which 
I have relates to the last two general elections 
where there might have been a question of 
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double voting, the information we have is 
that on no occasion at either of those two 
general elections has anyone questioned the 
result of an election because of an allegation 
of double voting. In other words, the ballot 
papers and counterfoils have not been called 
for by an order of the court to investigate 
them. 

180. I am not asking that really. I am not 
asking about it affecting the outcome of an 
election. Mine is a very simple question: 
have there been any prosecutions? As I un- 
derstand it from this paper, it says that it 
is an offence to vote more than once, and 
so forth. Have there been any prosecutions 
at all on that? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not have any figures 
available on that but I do not think there 
have. If, on subsequent enquiry, it turns out 
that I am incorrect, I will of course let the 
Committee know, but I do not think there 
have been in recent years. 



Mr Lyon 

181. My problem is always in getting 
them to vote, never to vote twice! I have 
often come across cases where people have 
been registered twice on the same register but 
I have never found anyone who has actually 
taken advantage of it. But if it is thought 
to be a problem, would not one of the ways 
of dealing with it be to ask on the form, 
“Where were you registered on the previous 
October?” and then to indicate to the appro- 
priate registration officer that there has been 
a change of address? 

(Miss Drew.) That is certainly a possibi- 
lity that one could include in the Form A. 
The problem is that Form A, as you can see, 
has already got quite a lot of print on it and 
I think there arrives a time with a form when 
you have to say to yourself, “What more in- 
formation or questions should we put on it 
that is not going to put people off? Will they 
not return it because they find it too compli- 
cated a form?” I do not think there is any 
difficulty in principle about what you sug- 
gest. It is just the question of getting it all 
on the form and not making the form too 
intimidating. 

182. Apart from in Ireland, I have never 
found anyone who filled in the whole of Form 
A. It is usually just the first three or four 
lines. Even with the size of form you have 
there, I should have thought you could have 
had a box at the bottom and left room for 
them to show that if there was a change of 



address they should register their other 
address in the previous October. 

(Miss Drew.) You also have to accept the 
fact that as it is the householder who is asked 
to fill in the form he might well not know 
whether a person had been registered at 
another address before. You might say that 
he should go round and ask, but again, in 
a sense, you are adding to the difficulty of 
his filling in the form correctly. At the 
moment he has only to put down the names 
of the people who are in the house. 

183. Could you answer Mrs Knight’s 
question on computerisation? What is the 
answer to that? 

(Miss Drew.) I think you can in theory 
have a completely national centralised 
computerised electoral registration system, 
that is, one big computer bank where every- 
one’s name would be recorded, and in order 
to eliminate double registration, you would, 

I think, probably have to give every indivi- 
dual a number, an individual number, so 
that if that number appeared somewhere 
else the computer would ring a bell or indi- 
cate in some way that this was something that 
needed to be investigated. I make just two 
simple points about that. One is that it would 
cost quite a lot and secondly it raises ques- 
tions of whether people do want to have their 
records kept in this sort of way. I mean, there 
is already a fair amount of disquiet about 
computerised records and this would be yet 
another one. With a national numbering sys- 
tem people might think that this is getting 
rather close to identity cards and the like. 
Those are just two comments I would make 
about it. 

Mr Wheeler 

184. We already have numbers for the 
national health service, do we not? 

(Miss Drew.) Indeed, but I think the 
general principle is that one should not use 
computerised records which are available for 
one purpose for another. This raises all sorts 
of difficult issues on data protection and the 
like. 

Mr Dubs 

185. Perhaps I can pursue that point. 
There may be a difficulty that if one gave 
everyone a number, people might not regis- 
ter under that number if the move because 
they would have forgotten it, and your ideal 
computer system would not work the way 
you are suggesting. 

(Miss Drew.) Indeed that is a possibility. 
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186. The second problem is that despite 
first names differentiating to some extent 
between people who have common surnames 
like Smith or Patel, in practice no computer 
programme would do other than fill up with 
thousands and thousands of Smiths or 
Patels, and therefore Mrs Knight’s sugges- 
tion would not be feasible in practice. 

(Miss Drew.) I think there would certainly 
be difficulties of that sort. We have not inves- 
tigated the possibility of a centralised com- 
puter record because we start on the basis 
that it would probably be too expensive, but 
I think those sorts of problems would be 
bound to arise. 

187. Turning to a slightly different point, 
the question of multi-occupied houses — a lot 
of the points made today, it seems to me, 
really draw attention to the particular diffi- 
culties where one has multi-occupied houses 
with a landlord possibly not even resident 
on the premises, and a lot of bed-sitters. Is 
that not where most of the difficulties arise, 
in terms of inaccuracies on the register? 

(Mr Weatherill.) It is true that electoral 
registration officers do single out multi- 
occupation as being one of their main prob- 
lems, for obvious reasons. 

188. Is not the difficulty that where there 
is a landlord on the premises he may only 
fill in some of the names of the people living 
there and the electoral registration officer 
does not know where to leave other names 
on the register; and sometimes where there 
is no resident landlord, it is purely luck 
whether the individual tenants — there may 
be 15 in the original house — decide to fill 
in the form when it is sitting in the hallway. 
Is that not really what it is all about? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I agree entirely with 
your description of the problem. 

189. There is no easy way of improving 
it because there is no way of addressing the 
form to the individuals as opposed to the 
landlord, if one thought that would be bet- 
ter, as on the lines of Mrs Knight’s sugges- 
tion, because one does not know who the 
individuals are. If one leaves 1 5 forms in the 
doorway of a house, there is no better chance 
than there is with one form with 15 spaces 
on it. 

(Mr Weatherill.) Yes, so long as you have 
a system which depends on sending out 
blank forms to addresses, you are going to 
have these sorts of problems. One way of 
taking away those problems would be by 
putting the obligation on the individual to 



register, and as we have described, that 
would really be a major change in the present 
system. 

190. Is there any legal obligation on the 
landlord to fill in the form accurately? Is he 
breaking the law by not bothering to do it 
at all or by doing it inaccurately? 

(Mr Weatherill.) The householder, which 
includes the landlord for this purpose, has 
a legal obligation to give any information 
which the electoral registration officer may 
require of him, and that includes informa- 
tion on Form A or any other information 
that the electoral registration officer may ask 
for. It is a criminal offence not to supply 
that information. 

191. But do you know whether any pro- 
ceedings are ever taken in relation to that? 

(Mr Weatherill.) Yes, in the last five years 
there have been less than five prosecutions 
each year for this reason. 

Chairman 

192. For what? 

(Mr Weatherill.) For failure to give infor- 
mation or giving false information — it is the 
same offence. 

Mr Blackburn 

193. Miss Drew, may I direct your atten- 
tion to the evidence you gave when you last 
appeared before this Committee. It is 
recorded on page 26 of the transcript, when 
in the very pleasant exchange we had it con- 
cluded with the words: “Would you kindly, 
if you feel you can, in the days ahead reply 
to those questions and let us have the figures 
in writing later?” and your response was: 
“If I have the figures available I will certainly 
do so”. Have you been able to supply the 
Committee with the figures? 

(Miss Drew.) This was a question about 
prosecutions under Regulation 74(1) of the 
Representation of the People Regula- 
tions — is that correct, have I identified the 
correct case? 



Chairman 

194. That was one of three points in a 
blanket question. 

(Miss Drew.) Mr Weatherill has just 
answered that question. The information we 
have relate to offences under the Represen- 
tation of the People Regulations. It does not 
relate to particular bits of those regulations. 
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195. As regards the other two questions, 
have you been able to supply any figures on 
those? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not clear what the 
other two questions were. 

196. I am sure you will readily appreciate 
there is a general concern on this Committee 
which has developed through the course of 
the examination about the accuracy of the 
electoral roll. You said that the 3*5—4 per 
cent figure I mentioned were of people who 
were entitled to be on the register but were 
not on it. I was not talking about people 
who are on the register but those who are 
not entitled to be on it. Are you in a position 
to answer this question: Is it 3-5 both ways? 

(Miss Drew.) The figure I gave last time 
was a figure revealed as a result of an OPCS 
survey in 1966 about the extent to which 
people who were eligible did not appear on 
the register. What I can give the Committee 
now are up to date figures about both 
aspects. These figures come from the OPCS 
study which is about to be published. We 
are told it will be published on the 16th 
December. These estimate that throughout 
Great Britain 6-5 per cent of people eligible 
to be included in the 1981 register of electors 
were not registered for the address at which 
they were resident on the qualifying date. 
Now I should make the point that some of 
them may have been registered for a wrong 
address. The only point is they were not 
registered for the correct address and they 
did not appear on the register. That is the 
extent of what one might term perhaps “un- 
der registration”. As for the second leg of 
the question, this study will reveal that about 
7 per cent of the entries in the 1981 register 
were the names of people who were not elig- 
ible to be registered as electors for the 
address that they were registered. They may 
of course have been eligible to be registered 
at another address or they may have died. 
Does that answer your question? 

197. This is the first time we have heard 
these figures, Mr Chairman. They are ter- 
ribly important to the evidence we are 
obtaining. Finally, would you agree with me, 
in the context I have put before you, that 
when you have Boundary Commissioners 
dividing parliamentary seats with a variation 
of one-half of 1 per cent and you have varia- 
tions that are outlined here, the matter is one 
for concern? 



(Miss Drew.) I think everyone must feel 
concerned about the accuracy of the register 
for whatever reason, whether it has implica- 
tions for boundaries or anything else, and 
as I indicated to the Committee last week 
we are very concerned about the accuracy 
of the register. 



Chairman 

198. You also have an estimate of the 
number of electors who are correctly regis- 
tered in respect of more than one address? 

(Miss Drew.) We do not have an estimate 
for that, I do not think — no. 

199. Would it be practicable to allow a 
person qualifying to register for more than 
one address to be registered for those 
addresses for local government purposes but 
to be required at the same time to specify 
one of the addresses in respect of which 
alone he should be registered for a general 
election? 

(Miss Drew.) In theory I think that would 
be possible but the only comment I would 
make about it is that you then would have 
a category of names on the register. You 
would have to put a special mark by them 
for people who were entitled to vote there 
at a local election but not entitled to vote 
there at a parliamentary election because 
they had not opted to vote at that particular 
place. It is the position with respect to peers. 
It would be possible. It would be an added 
complication, but I do not see any inherent 
difficulty about it. 

200. And when an elector who is now cor- 
rectly registered in respect of more than one 
address casts his or her vote, from what you 
have already told us it would seem that there 
can be no easy way of checking that the vote 
has not been cast in respect of more than 
one address? 

(Miss Drew.) The only way of checking 
is to inspect the marked copy of the register 
to see whether a ballot paper has been issued 
to that person in two places. Going back to 
your question just now, the question of en- 
forcement of course would arise in relation 
to the suggestion you made that a person 
should opt for a particular area to be the 
one where he would exercise his vote at par- 
liamentary elections. It might not be possible 
to discover whether he had in fact got on 
to the register somewhere else. It does not 
remove the problem of enforcement in rela- 
tion to multiple registration. 
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Chairman : Thank you. I think we can pur- 
sue any multiple registration questions we 
may still have in our minds with the electoral 
registration officers when they come before 
us later. 

Mrs Knight 

201. May I first just ask one question? I 
was rather perturbed to see in your para- 
graph 4 that you said it was impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules about who is 
entitled to benefit. Is it really so difficult to 
decide who would be eligible to be on the 
register twice? 

( Miss Drew.) It comes down to this ques- 
tion of residence, which as we explained in 
the memo is a difficult and not wholly precise 
one. That is on the basis of the present law. 
You can of course have a law which said 
you had to establish residence — though I do 
not know quite how you would do that — for 
“x” weeks in the year. But again there is a 
problem of deciding how a person does 
establish such residence. Even if you put a 
particular time limit on it, you still come 
down to the fact that someone has to demon- 
strate that he has actually lived there. 

Chairman: Thank you. We will now leave 
multiple registration and problems asso- 
ciated with that and turn briefly to hear a 
few comments that you will give us on the 
question of a candidate’s deposit. 

Mr Dubs 

202. Can you tell this Committee when 
the deposit was set at £150? 

(Mr Weatherill.) In 1918. 

203. So at its present value, if we had in- 
dex linking, the deposit in relation to infla- 
tion would be several thousand pounds? 

(Mr Weatherill.) A bit more than £2,000. 

204. And was and is the aim of this depo- 
sit to deter frivolous candidates? Is there any 
other purpose in it? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think it was intro- 
duced at a time when the whole system on 
which parliamentary elections were paid for 
was changed. So far as I know, before 1918 
the administrative costs of an election were 
paid for by the candidates. Various changes 
were made in 1918. Candidates were given 
the right to send an election address post- 
free, which of course they still have, and the 
idea of the deposit was that this would be 
some way of making candidates pay for these 
rights that they had got, if they did not 
actually stand any chance of being elected. 



205. Is it your judgment that that is still 
the effect of the deposit? 

( Mr Weatherill.) I think in the memoran- 
dum we make two points. First, the deposit 
does not seem to achieve the objectives it \ 
was originally set up for, and also the whole 
effect of standing for election has changed 
since 1918. Anyone who stands for election 
is going to get substantial publicity — for ex- 
ample, a whole lot of television exposure. 

Mr Lyon 

206. I wish you would tell me how. 

( Mr Weatherill.) There are provisions for 
election broadcasts which effectively give all 
candidates a right of veto over everyone 
else’s appearance in a television broadcast. 

It is perhaps a question of judgment. It 
would appear the £150 is no longer acting 
as a brake on people’s spending for elections. 

If you have £150, then you can stand for 
election. It seems that increasingly large 
numbers of people have the £150 to spend. 

Mr Dubs 

207. One of the difficulties in increasing \ 
the deposit to the sort of real value it would j 
be in relation to £150 in 1918 would be that ; 
many candidates who would easily get 
enough votes to avoid losing their deposit 
might find it hard to put down that sum of 
money at the outset. Is there any way of 
overcoming that difficulty? 

( Mr Weatherill.) Again, in the memoran- 
dum we suggest it is not only the level of 
the deposit that needs to be looked at, it is 
the threshold. 

208. My point is a slightly different one, 
that whatever the threshold for any given 
sum that has to be deposited there are prob- 
lems in the individual’s raising of money 
even if in the end they easily pass the thresh- 
old below which they would loose their 
deposit? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think this was some- 
thing touched on the last time, that at the 
moment it has to be a cash deposit, and what 
we said then was that it would certainly be 
worthwhile looking at this to see if perhaps 
candidates did not have to turn up with their 
pound notes in their pockets. 

209. But would there be any problem in 
only making people pay the deposit if their 
votes failed to reach the threshold as 
opposed to the present practice of asking for 
the money in one form or another before- 
hand? 
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I Miss Drew.) I think the difficulty is that 
the candidate who had not got to the thresh- 
old might skip and run before the returning 
officer came round to present the bill ! But 
I think your question was directed at the 
problem of a candidate actually managing 
to find £2,000, or whatever it might be, to 
put down his deposit, and indeed that is a 
real difficulty about raising the level of the 
deposit that you may thus be deterring a can- 
didate who has no means of finding that level 
of deposit at all. 

210. Even if he has other means of finding 
121 per cent of the vote. 

'(Miss Drew.) That is correct and to that 
extent the threshold is in a way irrelevant 
because whether he is going to retain his 
deposit or not is minimal at the time he is 
trying to get the money — although I expect 
a bank manager would look at his chances 
and if he thought he had a good chance 
would give him the money — but I do not 
know. 

Mr Wheeler 

211. Have you received any represen- 
tations about the 12£ per cent threshold? 

( Miss Drew.) No, I do not think we have 
received representation about the threshold 
as it exists at present in relation to the cur- 
rent level of the deposit, but what we have 
received I think is various suggestions for 
how the deposit might be raised. People say 
the deposit ought to be raised and then 
recognising that this would mean a lot of 
people would lose a lot of money, they sug- 
gest this should be coupled with a lowering 
• of the threshold, and indeed we reflect that 
ourselves in our own memorandum. 

212. Have you a view about what the 
threshold might be, assuming the deposit is 
put up significantly? 

(Miss Drew.) We say in our memorandum 
that we plump, as it were, for 1\ per cent, 
•> although, as I indicated to the Committee 
the last time I appeared, there is not any par- 
ticular magic about that. We selected a level 
which we thought would cut out what one 
might call frivolous candidates — although I 
appreciate that is rather a pejorative term, 
and some of them may not be frivolous can- 
didates. 

Mr Hunt 

213. You refer in your paper to the possi- 
bility of increasing the requirement in respect 
of the number of names on a nomination 



paper. This would seem to me to be a pos- 
sible way of dealing with the really frivolous 
candidates. I am a little surprised to see you 
say that such candidates would not be sub- 
stantially impeded by an increase in the 
number of signatures required — at the 
moment it is 10. 1 suppose it is relatively easy 
for them to secure that number of signatures 
but if it were increased to, say, 50 or 100, 
presumably then some of those who only 
mustered less than 100 votes in the whole 
election would then find it pretty difficult to 
get the required number for a nomination 
paper. I hear Mr Blackburn telling me that 
they do not have to support them — but if 
they are asked to sign a nomination paper 
it is usually considered as a gesture of sup- 
port, is it not? 

(Miss Drew.) I think Mr Blackburn has 
put his finger on it actually. I think Mr 
Blackburn is absolutely right. You can go 
into a pub or somewhere and say, “Sign my 
nomination paper will you?” and people 
might genuinely think you ought to have an 
opportunity to stand although they might 
not then vote for you later on. There is a 
distinction to be drawn between the two I 
think. 



Mr Blackburn 

214. Going back to Mr Weatherill, you 
were talking about the events of 1918, of 
which I am sure you have no practical know- 
ledge — and the suggestion that the deposit 
was brought in to pay for the election, and 
that concept has gone. It was a question of 
bringing some credibility into politics, bring- 
ing some credibility to a general election — 
when we have the Screaming Lord Sutch 
Party and the Father Christmas Party, I 
think they bring nothing but contempt on 
the electorate in a general or by-election sit- 
uation. I must say that in my own consti- 
tuency where the figure for postage is some- 
thing like £800, that is an advantage. Would 
you hold the view that an increased deposit 
of something like £1,000 would be about the 
figure that would be acceptable? Secondly, 
can you give the Home Office view on the 
actual lodging of the deposit? Could it be 
done by a banker’s draft? Does it have to 
be cash on the nail? This is a social concern 
when you have to put your cash on the table 
if we are talking about £1,000. 

(Mr Weatherill.) We say in the memoran- 
dum that £1 ,000 probably is a possible sort 
of level. On the other point 

(Miss Drew.) We answered that last ques- 
tion. 
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Mr Lyon 

215. There is one other point I would like 
to raise on the free delivery of literature from 
candidates. It always seems to me to be odd 
that they all go to the trouble of putting them 
in an envelope and getting them written up 
and then they are pushed through the letter 
box at the same time, or roughly the same 
time as the electoral registration officer is 
sending out a card to every household. Is 
there something to be said for either having 
the parties deposit their leaflets with the elec- 
toral registration officer and then sending 
them all out in one package, so people would 
get them cheaper and more easily for the 
post office, or simply giving them to the post 
office so they put them through the letter 
boxes without having the name and address 
on them. That would be a good deal cheaper 
for everyone concerned. 

(Miss Drew.) You can see from the 
expression on our faces that we do not really 



have any answer to that. In theory it seems 
a good idea. The only comment I would 
make is that some returning officers do not 
send the poll cards through the post. They 
have their own people who deliver them by . 
hand. 

216. Better and better — they can deliver 
the lot. 

( Miss Drew.) Indeed. Indeed. Why not 
deliver the literature of political parties. I can 
only suggest you put this question next week 
when you see the returning officers and , 
registration officers and ask them what they 
think about it. 

Chairman: Thank you, Miss Drew, we are 
grateful to you and your colleagues for com- 
ing back to the Committee again and helping 
us this morning. I think we must conclude 
this part of our study but we may wish to 
call you back again, in which case of course 
we will let you know. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Society of Local Authority Chief Executives 

The Society of Local Authority Chief Executives wishes to thank the Committee for the 
opportunity to submit evidence in connection with their investigation into aspects of the 
Representation of the People Act 1949. This paper has been prepared by the Elections 
and Electoral Matters Panel of the Society as the written representations of the Society, 
and members of the Panel can supplement it by oral evidence as required. 

The Society has a current membership of 507 chief executives of local authorities of 
all types in the United Kingdom out of the total number of 546 such authorities. All chief 
executives in England and Wales have overall responsibility for electoral registration and/or 
the conduct of elections; many have direct responsibility as well. The Elections and Electoral 
Matters Panel of the Society is composed of chief executives serving every type of authority 
over a deliberately wide geographical spread, and having a particular personal interest in 
these matters. 

The members of the Panel have been informed of ten specific aspects upon which the 
Committee seek views, and these are dealt with in paragraphs (i)-(x) inclusive below. Other 
aspects upon which the Society would seek to submit views are contained in the succeeding 
paragraphs (xi)— (xxii). 

(i) Possible extension of franchise to British citizens resident abroad 
At present, the only British citizens abroad who can vote are (a) service personnel and 
their spouses, and ( b ) Crown servants and their spouses. Other British citizens sent abroad 
by their employers do not have this right, even though their circumstances seem analogous. 
On the other hand, there are British citizens resident abroad by their own choice, some 
of them deliberately in order to avoid the normal obligations of UK residence, such as 
taxation. The Society would not wish to enter into the argument where the dividing line 
should be drawn, which is essentially a matter of national and constitutional policy for 
Parliament to decide. However, the Society can point to some of the administrative problems 
that would have to be solved upon any such extension of the franchise. It is assumed that 
voters abroad would have to declare to a particular home base in the same way as Service 
personnel now, and this would need some sort of central clearing-house on the. Service 
pattern to prevent multiple declarations. The only other solution would be the constitutional 
innovation of overseas constituencies on the French pattern, at any rate if numbers were 
enough. The difficulty would be to get such voters included on the normal register, since 
by their circumstances they would be going abroad, returning to head office, changing their 
jobs, marrying or re-marrying, possibly changing their nationality, retiring from business 
and eventually dying without the electoral registration officer having any real opportunities 
to verify his information about their qualifications to be on the register. It would seem 
necessary for there to be some sort of annual renewal of registration through British embas- 
sies or consulates abroad, who would have the responsibility of checking the facts stated, 
but the timetable for this in relation to the normal canvass every year would require very 
careful thought. The Society do not regard it as practicable to set up a special registration 
process for such voters as part of a General Election timetable, and in any event this would 
not cover by-elections or non-Parliamentary elections. 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 

Dr Edmund Marshall 
Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty s 
Stationery Office at £2,772. 
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As for voting, there is clearly not time for postal votes to be sent out and returned, 
or for ballot papers to be sent out from all the constituencies involved to all the embassies 
or consulates involved for voting on the spot, so proxies would have to be appointed. 

It must be doubtful how far a resident proxy can continue to represent the voting wishes 
of the principal voter abroad, particularly if the latter has been abroad for a considerable 
length of time without the opportunity to maintain contact with conditions in this country. / 



(ii) Citizens of Commonwealth countries and the Irish Republic 
This again is a matter of national constitutional and political policy for Parliament, and 
the Society can only comment that there is considerable confusion among the citizens of 
certain Commonwealth countries whether they are qualified to vote here, and, if they do, 
what is the effect upon their rights in their home countries. In consequence, some register 
here and some do not. There is particular confusion over Pakistan, Kashmir and Bangladesh, 
and it does seem time that these citizenship/voting-rights provisions were sorted out compre- 
hensively. Once this was done, immigrants could be given clear advice on entry, which 
does not seem possible now. 



(iii) Holiday voting 

Provided it is recognised that postal voting can be open to abuse, the Society does not ■ 
see much difference in principle between the present classes of postal voting and an extension . 
to voters on holiday. In practice, there is undoubtedly a limited extension of such voting ' 
already since the election timetable does not allow detailed checking of applications. Indeed, i 
wherever the line is drawn, it is bound to be exceeded, and could end up in effect allowing I 
anyone a postal vote who could not be bothered to go in person. Voters going on holiday i 
abroad might still be unable to make use of the facility, however, since postal ballot papers 
may not be sent out of the United Kingdom, and even if they were, could not be got I 
back in time. However, it might be possible to review the definition of “the United Kingdom” 
for this purpose, particularly with regard to the Channel Islands. 

Having said that, the Society must also draw attention to the cumbersome and expensive 
processes involved in dealing with applications, often at very short notice within the election 
period itself, and in issuing, receiving and verifying postal ballot papers before they are 
included in the main count. With extension, these processes would become even more signifi- 
cant factors of delay and expense to be taken into account. In the long run, Parliament 
must decide how far it is the duty of a citizen in a democracy to cast his vote and how 
far it is the duty of the democratic state to go out and get it. 



(iv) Multiple registrations 

Without any figures to support it, the opinion of members of the Panel is that deliberate 
multiple registrations are increasing, and that the basis of merit for a great deal of it is 
fairly questionable. The Speaker’s Conference in 1973 recommended against it. In university 
and polytechnic towns, the problem is particularly noticeable, as the numbers can be enough 
to affect the result of the election. The Society suggests that the merits be re-examined 
and the permissible extent clarified. It must be said that on present systems it is not possible 
to check whether a voter has claimed two or more residential qualifications in different 
registration areas, and even within the same area such checking would require computer 
assistance. 

Within the same area, multiple registrations are normally the result of failure to obtain 
cancellation of a previous registration when the voter moves to another address in the 
same town. Many registration officers leave a previous registration upon the lists for a 
period if they cannot obtain positive evidence of a change in the course of the annual 
canvass, arguing that it is better to leave a doubtful name on than risk leaving a qualified 
voter off. The statistics recently gathered by the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
tend to support this view. If a multiple registration locally is discovered, the relevant polling 
station can be warned to put the statutory questions if multiple voting is attempted. 
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(v) Disqualifications from Voting 

A Government amendment to the Mental Health (Amendment) Bill is reported to have 
settled the question of extending the franchise. The question must remain whether such 
registered voters are capable of exercising the vote at the time of election. If the voter 
attends at the polling station, the statutory questions can be put, to see if they are answered 
properly, as is done already for voters arriving drunk, but this cannot be done for postal 
votes, even though there are obvious opportunities for undue influence upon the voter in 
such cases. The same sort of problem occurs already with regard to mentally handicapped 
people in the community, such as Downs Syndrome children who attain voting age, or 
the elderly confused. However, it is probably impossible to devise any reliable objective 
test to determine whether a voter is exercising his vote lucidly. 

(vi) Media expenses and opinion polls 

The Society is not aware of any difficulties caused to Society members under this head. 

(vii) Nomination and Deposit 

The Society sees no virtue in increasing the number of assenters required for nomination. 
Unless a vastly increased number were set, several hundred or so, there would not really 
be any discouragement of freak candidates, and such a number would only add to the 
administrative burden of checking and printing, which all has to be done against time. 
In this connexion, the publication of full details of assenters seems quite unnecessary, and 
in the interests of economy this could be reviewed. 

The purpose of the deposit is understood to be the discouragement of frivolous candida- 
tures and at its present level it clearly fails to do this. Indeed, it is a paying proposition 
for fringe candidates to put up and lose the deposit for the value of the free distribution 
of campaign literature alone. An increase to not less than £1,000 is suggested. 

(viii) “Official Paid” postage 

The withdrawal of this facility is regretted, but alternative methods are being brought 
into use which the Society hopes will replace it without undue inconvenience. A measure 
that seems highly desirable in order to secure proper priority in delivery and attention 
is the marking of all mail with the letters OHMS in large clear type. For Parliamentary 
and EEC elections, which remain on the old arrangements for one more occasion, the 
Home Office are urged to negotiate an overall concessionary scheme with the Post Office 
rather than leave individual local officers to negotiate their own arrangements. Once nego- 
tiated, these rates could be extended to local elections as well. All such costs should of 
course form part of election costs, qualifying for reimbursement. 

(ix) Use of public rooms 

This use is not entirely free, as charges may be made for heating, lighting and cleaning. 
Although campaigning methods have changed over the years, rooms are still required for 
campaign meetings open to the public; the difficulty sometimes is to determine whether 
the meeting is public and whether the campaign is being used as an excuse for a general 
political meeting that could not normally be held in such a room. As long as validly 
nominated candidates have the right to use publicly-owned buildings for campaign meetings, 
the Society is clear that no distinction can be drawn between one candidate and another 
or (subject as above) one meeting and another. If damage is likely to result, either to the 
building itself or to neighbouring property, it should be made possible to demand an indem- 
nity insurance as part of the booking. This would obviously be an allowable expense. 

The right of the returning officer to use publicly-owned rooms for polling stations is 
of course essential. 

(x) Compulsory voting 

Apart from any other objections there may be, the Society would point out that any 
such proposal, which could obviously be applied only to persons registered as qualified 
to vote, would make even more difficult the task of compiling the electoral register, since 
those not interested in voting would not want to register either. There is already noticeable 
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reluctance from some people to register, whether it is for reasons of taxation, or avoidance 
of jury service, or simple objection to the use of the register by mail order firms, debt 
collectors or the like. Even if voting were made compulsory, local authorities do not have 
the staff resources to enforce it. 

(xi) Unstamped ballot papers 

The Society feels that the time has come to consider whether the requirement to stamp 
each ballot paper with the official mark serves any useful purpose any longer. With the 
verification of each ballot box separately, any discrepancy of more than one or two in 
the count would cause the Returning Officer to be put upon enquiry and a sufficient discre- 
pancy could be made grounds for challenge. The Society would suggest that the main effect 
of the present requirement is to invalidate a vote that would have been perfectly good 
apart from an error by the polling staff, with the further effect that if the difference between 
the candidates is less than the number of relevant unstamped papers, the whole election 
can be required to be held all over again, possibly months later when electoral conditions 
have changed. By contrast, extra ballot papers introduced without authority could be dis- 
tinguished by inspection under Court order quite easily and the election count rectified 
without a fresh election. 



(xii) Change of candidate’s name 

The Society asks that consideration be given to an amendment of the law to prevent 
a person changing his or her name to one similar to that of a candidate or intending candidate 
and then standing as a candidate in the same election as the latter, possible within a certain 
time limit. A minimum period of one year between change of name and nomination as 
candidate is suggested. 



(xiii) Ethnic languages 

The Society also asks that consideration be given to the authorisation of election notices 
in ethnic languages in areas where the Returning Officer in his sole discretion considers 
they would be conducive to the efficient conduct of the election processes. In view of the 
opportunities for challenge and pressures, the exercise or non-exercise of the discretion 
would have to be made expressly not a ground for challenging the validity of the election. 
Assistance to ethnic voters could also be authorised in a similar way as assistance to blind 
voters, if necessary to enable them to understand the procedure correctly. 



(xiv) Election timetable 

The timetable is now extremely tight, especially for Parliamentary elections, and in some 
areas difficulty is experienced finding printers who are prepared to take on specialist election 
printing work within such a timescale. If a serious printing error or a printing strike were 
to occur, there would often not be time to put it right. If there are to be any further 
complications of procedure, the timetable becomes practically impossible, and an overall 
timetable of at least 28 days for the whole process would be reasonable. While recognising 
the political imperatives, the Society seeks such easing as can be given, and asks in particular 
that Saturdays be excluded as soon as possible from all computations of time for election 
purposes since they are no longer normal office working days. The rules for all types of 
election should be made consistent for the computation of time — at present they are not— 
and indeed they should be made consistent for all purposes. 



(xv) Inspection of marked copies of the Register following an election 
The Society accepts that the marked copy of the Register needs to be kept available 
for checking in case of suspected personation or the like, but does not consider that it 
is consonant with the secrecy of the vote for the marked copy to be available for inspection 
after the election without restriction, let alone for copies to be taken, as now. It is therefore 
suggested that the marked copy should be open for inspection, or copies supplied, only 
on Court order granted for sufficient reason. 
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(xvi) Postal voting 

As indicated above, the Society believes the procedures involved in issue and receipt 
to be both cumbersome and expensive, and it is clear from the experience of all members 
hat many postal voters do not in fact follow the procedure prescribed for them either. 
Particularly if there is to be an extension, but even without that, the Society would like 
to see a general review. 

(xvii) Miscellaneous Minor Amendments of Procedure 

(a) Parish and Community Council elections 

Section 23(7) of the Act of 1949 specifically excludes postal voting at elections 
of parish councillors, which at that date were held only in rural areas, and the 
Local Government Act 1972 did not alter this in spite of the creation of successor 
parishes in urban districts, where the voters are used to the postal voting facility 
being available. When elections for district councillors and parish councillors are 
held on the same day, the result is that qualified absent voters can vote m one 
but not the other, and it is suggested that these provisions should be re-exammed. 

At least in rural areas, there is some regret that the pre-1974 method of filling 
casual vacancies of parish councillors by co-option has not been retained as an 
alternative to a by-election, the expense of which is often out of proportion to 
the number of votes cast. 

Considerable confusion is caused to voters because poll cards are not issued 
for parish or community council elections, and it is suggested that this be 
re-examined. It is appreciated that poll cards issued for district elections can be 
suitably amended to refer to parish or community council elections taking place 
at the same time, but this does not always apply, and the permutations of boundaries 
do not always render it easy to draft an understandable amendment. 

(b) Statutory Questions 

The scope of these could well be broadened to enable a Presiding Officer to 
assess more accurately whether a prospective voter is indeed sufficiently lucnd. 

London members report that there are increasing demands from candidates or 
their agents that the statutory questions be put to all ethnic voters, or even all 
voters upon entering the polling station, with obviously deterrent effect. At present, 
of course, candidates and agents have the unrestricted right to require the questions 
to be put. It is suggested that although the candidate or agent should be entitled 
to request that the questions be put, stating grounds, the decision whether to do 
so should be that of the Presiding Officer on his judgment of the circumstances 
alone. 

(c) Ballot boxes 

The present requirement is that there must be a separate ballot box for each 
station when there are two or more stations in the same room. This often causes 
complications at the count, since ballot papers inevitably find their way in to the 
wrong box, and though it is possible to deal with this by cross-comparisons of 
the numbers found in such boxes, it would be helpful if the returning officer could 
be given the discretion to supply only a single box in such cases. 

(d) Polling district boundaries 

At present, all alterations of polling district boundaries, however minor, have 
to be publicised in the locality by public notices. The Society suggests that now 
that poll cards are issued (but bearing in mind (a) above) such notices are unnecess- 
ary. 



(xviii) Returning Officer 

Although an ancient and honourable tradition, the designation of the High Sheriff in 
, county constituencies and the Mayor in borough constituencies as the returning officer 
| bears no relation to the actual way the work is done. Perhaps the most noticeable results 
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are to require all working documents to be subscribed in the awkward title of acting returning 
officer or deputy acting returning officer and to require the High Sheriff or the Mayor 
to attend to declare the result or to appoint a substitute. 

(xix) Borough and County Constituencies 

Arising from (xviii) above, the Society questions whether there is any real meaning 
in the distinction maintained between borough and county constituencies. 

(xx) Election Challenges 

Some of the election offences listed at present seem more related to the conduct of elections 
in Victorian times than in modern conditions, and it is difficult to understand why it is 
so important for the name of the printer as well as that of the publisher to appear on 
election literature. The Society suggests that the list be reviewed in the light of modern ' 
conditions, and also that the procedures for challenge should be reviewed in the interests 
of a quick decision, for if an election does have to be invalidated and held again it seems 
only right that the new election should be held as quickly as possible after the original 
one. 

(xxi) Voting Machines 

The Society submits that the time has come to consider the use of voting machines based , 
on modern technology, in view of the speed and accuracy that can be obtained. The cost 
of the equipment would admittedly be considerable, but the savings on staff costs would 
also be considerable. It is of course recognised that such a radical change in voting methods j 
would have to be carefully considered and introduced only after a great deal of public j 
preparation. 

(xxii) Consolidation 

Finally, the Society urges the need to consolidate the present statutory provisions and \ 
regulations, the opportunity being taken to correct minor anomalies and effect minor proce- 
dural improvements. 



Society of Local Authority Chief Executives. 

Elections and Electoral Matters Panel. 

Chairman — Chief Executive and Town Clerk, Gillingham, Kent. 



November 1982. 



Memorandum submitted by the Association of District Secretaries 

1. The association of District Secretaries is the professional association which represents 
the legal and administrative officers of London Boroughs District Councils in England and 
Wales. Many are electoral registration officers for their district and act as Returning Officers 
and Deputy Returning Officers, and as Acting Returning Officers, in Parliamentary, Euro- 
pean and local elections. 

2. Some of the points of electoral law which will concern the Select Committee are matters 
of policy upon which the Association is not uniquely qualified to express a view. As the 
Select Committee develops its thinking, then the Association would welcome an opportunity 
for comment so that the particular implications of a possible approach as it affects the 
conduct of elections can be identified and spelled out for the Committee’s assistance. One 
such issue is the question of compulsory voting— that is essentially a question oT policy, 
but if it were thought right to recommend its introduction, then the Association could 
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comment upon the implications for Returning Officers and Electoral Registration Officers 
having a role in its enforcement. 

3 The Association recognise that it will be the job of its members, one way of another, 
to run elections within whatever statutory framework is prescribed. Our interest is simply 
to ensure that where possible the framework should be constructed to allow for smooth 
working and general satisfaction. 

4. The following more detailed comments upon individual heads of particular concern 
to the Association are proffered below : — 



Extension of Absent Voting Arrangements to those away on Holiday 

5 The difficulties of arranging absent voting for holidaymakers will be well known to 
the Committee, and the Association is not concerned to rehearse these at length. 

6. The Association believes that extension of voting to holidaymakers can be catered 
for under existing arrangements, subject to the recognition that a wide extension of entitle- 
ment will lead to added pressure on staff, particularly in the period immediately preceding 
a general election. It is difficult to forecast the take-up of an additional entitlement, but 
it must involve the recruitment, within Electoral Registration Officer s offices, of temporary 
staff to process additional applications and to dispatch postal ballot papers. 

7. Elections are not ordinarily held at peak holiday periods but a general election called 
at such a time, with the availability of absent voting for holidaymakers, introduces the 
organisational risk that so many applications may be received as to exceed the capacity 
of permanent and experienced temporary staff to handle them. The job will get done: it 
is the possible quality that causes concern to the Association. 

8. Accordingly, it is important that any proposals to extend absent voting arrangements 
should be framed so as to avoid undue difficulties at a busy time. 

(a) The right to absent voting facilities must be perfectly clear, and not involve any doubt- 
ful points of interpretation. The existing exceptions to the general requirement that 
votes should be cast at the allotted polling station are well understood, and if the 
existing form of exemption were followed (see Representation of the People Act 1949, 
section 12) the right might be expressed as an exception for “those unable or likely 
to be unable, by reason of absence on holiday, to go in person to the polling station. 
Whether so wide ranging a provision is acceptable is a matter for the Committee. 
In that form it in unlikely that any elector who really wished to exercise a vote without 
the trouble of attending the polling station could be prevented from doing so, but 
the Northern Irish experience in the late 1970’s seems to indicate that electors prefer 
to attend the polling station in person rather than avail themselves even of a general 
right to case an absent vote. 

( b ) Applications should be kept as simple as possible. It is difficult to see what supporting 
information could be required of holidaymakers which did not distinguish arbitrarily 
between the organised holidaymaker and the footloose. But if any supporting evidence 
were stipulated it would make the work of the Electoral Registration Officer very 
much more difficult, and would be largely purposeless to the extent that there is 
no practical possibility of the supporting documentation being checked or significantly 
studied in the time available. 

(c) The elections timetable must be extended. Hitherto the pressure has been as much 
on the capacity of printing firms as upon electoral registration staff, but provision 
should be made for the extension of the elections timetable, at least m cases where 
a considerable number of absent votes might reasonably be expected to be applied 
for (eg parliamentary elections in holiday periods) so that as much time is available 
as possible to process applications and issue postal ballot papers. 
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Multiple Registration 

9. The requirements of section 4 of the Representation of the People Act 1949 are satisfied 

where a person can demonstrate that he is resident in an area and thereby qualifies for j 
a vote in that area. Case law has assisted in the interpretation of “resident” and Electoral j 
Registration Officers are able to reach decisions in the light of it. J 

10. By virtue of residence, 'sufficient to satisfy the law, in more than one area multiple 
registration is legitimate, and the opportunity exists for electors to vote more than once. 

The Association has no evidence that this happens often, but as a matter of principle believes 
that to permit a name to appear on more than one register in virtue of residence, provides 
an opportunity for abuse which would be discouraged if the legislation, supported by the 
wording on Form “A”, required a doubly-qualified resident to choose his preferred area 
for registration. i 



Size of Deposit and number of Assentors 

1 1 . We believe that the principle of requiring a deposit is sound, and that it now needs 
to be increased to a figure which deters self-publicists. Serious candidates would be assisted 
if, at the same time, the proportion of votes required to save a deposit were reduced from 
one eighth. 

12. These proposals find greater favour with the Association’s members that increasing 
the number of assentors, which, to be equally effective, will greatly increase the paperwork 
and opportunity for error — both for candidate and Returning Officer. 



Validity of Nomination 

13. The Returning Officer is entitled to hold a nomination paper invalid only because 
the particulars of the candidate and his assentors are not as required by law, or because 
the nomination paper itself is not subscribed as so required, or because he is under sentence 
of imprisonment for more than one year. 

14. The Returning Officer is not allowed to look beyond the nomination paper. 

1 5. It may be that the recent practice of a candidate’s changing his surname to correspond 
with another candidate will not be perpetuated, especially if deposits are increased. But 
it is suggested that the safest course would be to add to Rule 13 of the Parliamentary 
Election Rules a ground of invalidity of nomination in terms such as : 

“that the candidate has changed his name to that shown on the nomination paper, 
that the surname is the same as that of another nominated candidate, and that the 
Returning Officer is satisfied that the proposed candidature of the other candidate 
was known to the first candidate at the time he changed his name.” 



Official Mark 

16. A major source of election petitions derive from clerical failure on the part of polling 
station staff in issuing ballot papers without first applying the official mark. Under the 
Election Rules the ballot paper cannot be counted, although the election court will order 
a new election if it is shown that the disqualification of the unstamped ballot papers has 
affected the result of the election. 

17. The Association is conscious that any relaxation of the requirements as to official 
marking of the ballot papers must be approached very cautiously in order to avoid any 
suspicion of admission of forged papers or ballot rigging. However, there is an effective 
first defence against any significant influx of forged papers in the routine arrangements 
for verification of the contents of the ballot box, and it does not seem to the Association 
that there are any unacceptable risks involved in vesting the Returning Officer with a discre- 
tion to admit to the count unstamped papers where he is satisfied that they have arisen 
from clerical error. 
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Publication of Election Notices in Minority Languages 

18 There is doubt about the Returning Officer’s power to procure the translation of 
election notices into minority languages and to display them in connection with elections. 

1 9 The Committee may wish to examine this issue and make recommendations, because 
it seems to the Association that some discretion should be vested in a Returning Officer 
to display translations at polling stations where it is known that substantial minorities cannot 
read the English notices. 



General 

20 The Association is aware of many other issues pertaining to elections which deserve 
examination, but they are not thought, except for those listed above, to involve sufficient 
noint of principle to justify their being raised with the Select Committee. However, the 
Association look forward to responding, in oral evidence, to whatever practical issues the 
Select Committee are interested in pursuing with them. 



17 November 1982. 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr G C Jones, llb.. Chief Executive and Town Clerk, Gillingham Borough Council, Mr 
W D Day Chief Executive of the London Borough of Enfield, and Mr R Hinton 
Chief Executive of the Borough of Hove, of the Society of Local Authority Chief 
Executives ; Mr D P Clephan, llm. Elections Convenor, Barnsley Metropolitan District 
Council Mr J Hayward, District Secretary, North Bedfordshire District Council, Mr 
F G St a!den. District Secretary, Adur District Council, and Mr R Brockington, Direc- 
tor of Administration, Newcastle City Council, of the Association of District Secretaries, 
called in and examined. 



Chairman 

217. Good morning. Gentlemen, thank 
1 you for coming to see us. The Committee 
would like to thank both the Society and the 
Association for the memoranda which have 
been submitted, which we have found most 
helpful. I am afraid it will not be possible, 
I am sure, to cover every aspect of this im- 
portant subject that is referred to in the 
memoranda, but we would wish immediately 
to take up from the point where we finished 
with the Home Office officials, who have 
been to see this Committee twice. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that you will have had the 
opportunity to look at the record or, if not 



to look at the record, have you had any in- 
formation about the exchanges that took 
place? 

(Mr Clephan.) I have had a telephone 
conversation on behalf of the District Secre- 
taries, when I had some feeling of the matters 
that have interested you in the last sessions, 
enough to give a preliminary briefing. 

218. The important point which emerged, 
which gave us cause for anxiety and on 
which I would like you to comment, was that 
if Form A is not returned and there are 
names on the electoral roll already in respect 
of the dwelling for which Form A was not 
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returned, it is the practice of Registration 
officers to maintain those names on the new 
register. Is that a fair summary of what 
happens? 

(Mr Jones.) No, I do not think it is, 
Chairman. It varies. 

219. How does it vary? 

(Mr Jones.) The figures I believe are con- 
tained in the OPCS Survey, and it would 
take some time to turn them up. Many of 
us — I am one of them — would find the 
number of Form A’s which were not 
returned are so small as not to be significant, 
and so in my case it is something of an 
hypothesis. 

220. Could I keep to this narrow point: 
What happens when you have not been suc- 
cessful in getting Form A back? Do you 
still register the names that you already had 
on an earlier register for that address for 
which the form was not returned? 

( Mr Jones.) In the small number of cases 
I have had over the past 1 6 years, which have 
been a very small number indeed, we would 
make enquiries from neighbours or shop- 
keepers in the area, and unless there were 
some confirmation that person was still there 
the name would be taken off. 

(Mr Clephan.) Practices do differ between 
electoral registation officers, but certainly in 
my case, and I think it fair to say in many 
cases, although I leave my colleagues to 
speak for themselves, if the Form A is not 
returned by post, the canvasser is required 
to re-visit, in Barnsley’s case twice more, and 
if there is still no contact with the house- 
holder then the canvasser is required to make 
enquiries, as Mr Jones says, of neighbours, 
on the basis we are very reluctant to take 
a name off the register unless we are certain 
no one is registerable at that address, and 
mere failure to contact is not enough to be 
certain. 



Mr Wheeler 

221. What happens in the inner city areas 
where people live in tower blocks, mansion 
blocks and houses in multi-occupation where 
there is a great turnover in housing? 

(Mr Day.) My experience, Mr Chairman, 
from my colleagues in Inner London, is that 
there are very considerable difficulties in can- 
vassing for three reasons: first of all, there 
are a substantial number of persons of inde- 
pendent citizenship, who do not wish to 
register because they do not see the right to 
register because their own registration lies in 



their own primary country, being different, 
so they do not wish to register at all, and 
there is difficulty in persuading them to do 
so ; the second is the difficulty of recruiting 
adequate staff to carry out the canvass of 
the nature described ; and the third is the dif- 
ficulty of getting into, what I would describe 
as, multi-occupation premises of whatever 
sort. I think high-rise fiats as such are not 
necessarily a difficulty, although there may 
be problems, but it is much more lodging 
houses, particularly in areas of mixed ethnic 
groups where people are very reluctant to 
open doors, in the evening especially when 
much of the canvassing has necessarily to be 
done, and my colleagues feel they are not 
getting a sufficiently high degree of accuracy. 



Mr Dubs 

222. You would agree, referring to inner 
city areas, that the OPCS estimate of 6 to 
7 per cent inaccuracy significantly under- 
states the inaccuracies in the inner city areas? 

(Mr Day.) I am not in a position to say 
whether it is right or not. I have not had 
a chance of going back to colleagues and get- 
ting it. 

223. There were some figures given us by 
the Commission for Racial Equality on eth- 
nic minority groups, where it was suggested 
there was as much as 20 per cent inaccuracy. 
Can you think of any way that inaccuracy 
could be reduced by changes in methods? 

(Mr Day.) Certainly one of the methods 
and two of the things you could do are to 
have something which accommodates the 
form in the appropriate languages — a variety 
of languages — so that people could better 
understand the form. If they get to see it in 
English, and parents do not speak English, 
it must be the case that the children trans- 
late it. For instance, our main immigrant 
group are Cypriots, and often the parents 
do not speak any English, but the children 
do. That is one thing we can do. The other 
thing is obvious : the other thing you can do 
is to employ, in so far as they are available, 
canvassers who speak those ethnic minority 
languages. Again, you are faced with the dif- 
ficulty that unless they are grouped in par- 
ticular areas you really need to have a large 
number of canvassers, and there may be 
extreme difficulty in recruiting them. 

224. How limited are you by cost in terms 
of the staff you employ, when distributing 
Form A, in following up with facts? 
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i Mr Day.) The costs, as you know are 
borne by the local authority, and I think the 
answer is the rate support grant and penal- 
ties. 



025 Are you in practice limited in what 
vou can do? Is there a general wish among 
people from your Society that there should 
be more resources available to do a better 

>0b (Mr Dav.) I am not speaking on behalf 
of mv colleagues, but as far as I am con- 
cerned we currently spent £78,000 on prepar- 
ing our register. That includes 200,000 
people on the register. That sum was in- 
creased two years ago when I was not satis- 
fied with the accuracy of my register and I 
wanted to try and improve its accuracy. I 
would go back to this point that since the 
cost is borne by the local authority, and 1 
am not making any political point, but my 
Council is currently bearing penalties in re- 
spect of expenditure and obviously, there- 
fore, it would be reluctant to authorise me 
to spend more money. 



Chairman 

026 Could you just say what it was that 
gave you reason to believe that your register 
was not accurate? 

(Mr Day.) It was because I followed the 
practice, sir, of leaving names on when m 
doubt and some of the political agents were 
unhappy about this. They indicated that they 
wished to see everybody off for whom I had 
not got a form. I did not believe that that 
was right and so I sought improvements to 
try and arrive at a satisfactory middle way. 



Chairman 

228. I notice that somebody was agreeing 
with Mr Dubs. 

(Mr Brockington.) In Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne there was recent concern over this and 
as a result of which a decision was taken 
this year to increase the amount of money 
available to prepare the register. At this 
point comparison becomes difficult because 
my figures are very much lower than those 
of my colleagues. I spent £38,000 on the 
register for 225,000 people, but it may be 
that we are not comparing like with like. I 
think I should say that the Newcastle ethnic 
minorities are not a significant factor com- 
pared with the City of London so the con- 
cern would not be as a result of this factor 
but a general need for a more accurate regis- 
ter. Concern was also being expressed by 
broadly political parties who were finding 
that their own canvassing returns were show- 
ing significant inaccuracies in the register and 
they wanted a more accurate register. 

229. What sort of percentage change do 
you expect to have this year? 

(Mr Brockington.) This is an area of de- 
clining population. This is a very difficult 
question because at the same time we have 
had a post-war bulge in the population to 
balance that decline so the register has stayed 
at a figure between 220,000 and 225,000 for 
several years. I would have expected it to 
drop this year but the draft register shows 
an increase of 700 which is a tiny percentage. 
A tiny percentage increase is a significant one 
here in what would otherwise have been a 
drop, so it looks as though extra money has 
put more people on the register who might 
not have been. 



Mr Dubs 

227. One further question on that point. 
When you follow up people who have not 
returned Form A and when you do not make 
contact through interviews and cannot estab- 
lish any information through the neighbours 
you normally leave the name on the register 
if there is any doubt. Is it not a fact that 
there is no way of checking whether that in- 
dividual may not have registered elsewhere 
in the same borough and, therefore, would 
appear twice on your own voting list? You 
have no actual means of checking on that? 

(Mr Day.) In answer to your last ques- 
tion, there is no means of checking. In 
answer to the first question, I do not follow 
the precise procedure which my colleague 
mentioned. 



(Mr Clephan.) It is worth saying— I know 
Newcastle can confirm this because they 
have the capacity — that as to duplication in 
the same area many areas have the capacity 
to throw up, in alphabetical order, the elec- 
torate within that constituency. The question 
arises, does it enable one to check duplica- 
tions? As it stands (perhaps it is because of 
the amount of information put in) it is not 
very helpful and this is really Newcastle s 
point. If you get John Armstrong at 55 High 
Street appearing on the register and John 
Armstrong of 75 West Street you are not at 
the moment much further forward because 
there is no reason why there should not be 
two John Armstrongs. If one is doing a 
research into checking out all duplications 
to see if there is a duplication then there is 
no question of resources being available for 
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that. How Swansea Driving Licence Centre 
does it I do not know. They have a lot more 
information on ages, even colour of hair for 
all I know. The electoral register at the 
moment does not enable us to hold out any 
hope of avoiding duplication. Simply to 
computerise it even across one area, one con- 
stituency, does not mean that the capacity 
would be there to do it nationally. 

( Mr Jones.) Bear in mind also that there 
are people around who cannot return their 
names in the same way two years running. 
I have had so many instances of returns with 
forenames from the same family in the same 
house and who are checked to be the same 
people who gave their names differently 
from those they gave the year before. 



Mr Hunt 

230. Presumably you make a point of 
comparing the old and new registers on every 
occasion, is that right? 

(Mr Jones.) Yes. 



231. If they throw up what would appear 
to be a double or a treble register at a par- 
ticular address, that is two or three families 
in addition to the ones who have newly regis- 
tered, what steps would you then take? 

(Mr Jones.) That would not happen, if 
I may say so, because in our case we deliever 
the Form A’s personally and we collect them 
personally and the canvassers are instructed 
to verify the information on the form that 
he gets back. Any canvasser getting a Form 
A back showing a third family in the same 
house, at the same address, would simply ask 
the question “What on earth is going on?” 

232. It would happen, would it not, in 
those districts where the electoral regist- 
ration officer, unless he hears to the con- 
trary, assumes that those on the register for 
the previous year are still at that address? 

(Mr Day.) That does not happen. The 
normal practice. Chairman, is if you get a 
different name under an address you assume 
that it is a move. You do not leave the pre- 
vious people on the register. It is the practice 
of electoral registration officers to leave 
people on in the absence of a form. 

233. Can I just turn to the question of 
deaths. What record are you able to keep 
of the deaths in the area which occur 
between the periods of compilation? 



(Mr Jones.) In our case we get returns 
from the health authority, which is dan- 
gerous, if I may say so. We received notifica- 
tion of the death of John D. Smith at a par- 
ticular address, and the dead man turned up 
at the next election very much alive, because 
it was not him but his father, John D. Smith 
who had died when visiting. 

234. That presumably would show up at 
the time of the return of Form A, would it 
not? 

(Mr Jones.) Yes, the next time round. 

235. It seems to me from the officers this 
morning that there is a great difference of 
practice between different areas, and would 
you not think there is a case for a code of 
practice for electoral registration officers to 
be issued perhaps by the Home Office in 
order to avoid these discepancies, which are 
apparently growing? 

(Mr Jones.) I think the code of practice, 
or advice, or guidance, whatever it is called 
in ministerial circles these days, would have 
to take into account the very different cir- 
cumstances which exist in the various consti- 
uencies. In a very compact urban town, with 
the fairly small number of 65,000 voters, I 
can afford to send out canvassers to each 
house. I do not think it is the right way of 
doing it for a scattered moorland consti- 
tuency, for example. That kind of advice it 
seems to me is totally impracticable in the 
inner city. I managed to recruit canvassers 
who do this personal job, but there must be 
many inner city areas where you could not 
get people to do it. 



Dr Marshall 

236. Mr Jones, in your memorandum on 
the first page, in the second paragraph you 
state: “All chief executives in England and 
Wales have overall responsibility for elec- 
toral registration and/or the conduct of elec- 
tions . . .” Is that strictly correct? 

(Mr Jones.) Yes, I would say so, Mr 
Chairman. Chief executives have an overall 
responsibility for all functions of their auth- 
orities. 

237. Are electoral registration officers 
officers of local authorities ? 

(Mr Jones.) Yes. 

238. Why is it that electoral registration 
officers cannot be investigated by the Local 
Government Ombudsman? 
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(Mr Jones.) That is news to me, and it 
is comforting. I did not know at all. 

(Mr Clephan.) The chief executive would 
think they had a role in regard to how any- 
body in the authority does their job, but the 
electoral registration officer for all that is 
not for the purpose of his duties, an 
employee of the local authority subject to 
its direction. I think Mr Jones would accept 
it is not for the chief executive, therefore, 
to specify how the electoral registration 
officer should do his job. I think he would 
use the word “overview”, rather that say: 
“Thou shalt do it in this way rather than 
that way.” 



239. So do you agree with the evidence 
given by the Home Office representatives 
when they said that the electoral registration 
officers are independent persons, answerable 
only to the courts? 

(Mr Clephan.) Yes, I do. 



240. Would the two associations repre- 
sented here before us today welcome any 
change in that position, so that the electoral 
registration officers became responsible to 
their local authorities? 

(Mr Jones.) Could I ask if Mr Day could 
speak here? 

(Mr Day.) I would certainly regard myself 
as a chief executive and also electoral regist- 
ration officer and acting returning officer in 
respect of elections, but I need to go to the 
authority for the necessary funds, and as to 
the general policy I pursue in preparing a 
register, and I obviously would not do any- 
thing in breach of the law, 1 would expect 
to go to my authority for certain matters. 

241 . Is it not anomalous, the present posi- 
tion of the electoral registration officers, in 
that in law they are completely independent 
but in practice they are part and parcel of 
the local authority set-up within which they 
operate? 

(Mr Day.) There are many such positions, 
with respect, in local authorities. Births, 
deaths and marriages and the rent officer, 
to name but two, and the services are pro- 
vided in a basically similar manner. 



but because it will produce more work. I do 
not think my Association would want to put 
forward any clear views in opposition to that 
if it were a felt view. They would be affeared 
of it, but we recognise there is extra work 
where the relationships can be very sensitive, 
and certainly the Ombudsman would need 
to speed up investigation if we are to get the 
register in a sensible time. 

(Mr Jones.) The Ombudsman cannot in- 
vestigate a matter where there is an existing 
right of appeal, so the area would be very 
circumscribed. 

(Mr Hayward.) I think there is an impor- 
tant constitutional point here, which makes 
it important. The electoral registration 
officer is acting returning officer also and 
should not be subjected to the direction of 
his local authority as to how he performs 
his duties. The electoral register is a constitu- 
tional register of individuals outside the con- 
trol of the local authority, and I would not 
like to be in a situation where I can be told 
by my local authority they would wish me 
to handle my job in such a way. This I would 
feel unsatisfactory, having regard to the pur- 
pose of the register. If that point came with 
my authority, I could say: “I am sorry. 
Although one of your officers I act indepen- 
dently in the way 1 perform these duties. I 
act independently although I rely on you for 
finance and staff”, in the same way as acting 
returning officers, and the implication of 
being under that direction is the possibility 
of political manipulation, if I may use the 
word. 

243. Would it be welcome, the oppor- 
tunity of being able to explore the possibility 
of having the electoral registration officers 
completely separate from local government 
as independent persons with offices of their 
own? 

(Mr Hayward.) I think that the connec- 
tion between the electoral register and elec- 
tions is very close, and one needs to get a 
great deal of efficiency as a result of this; 
secondly, I doubt in fact how one would 
operate the electoral registration office from 
a day to day basis. 



242. Would your two associations here 
welcome the possibility for the Local 
Government Ombudsman to investigate 
complaints of maladministration by the elec- 
toral registration officers? 

(Mr Clephan.) 1 would not use the word 
“welcome”, I think, on behalf of my 
members, not of any machiavellian request 



244. Could I return to the points made 
earlier about inaccuracies on the register? 
Would you agree that the more serious inac- 
curacies are where persons eligible to be 
registered have been omitted rather than 
names included where persons were not elig- 
ible to be included? What steps do you take 
to try to ensure that persons who have been 
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mistakenly omitted from the register are sub- 
sequently included? 

(Mr Jones.) There are several ways 
actually, Chairman. First of all, there is the 
objection procedure, of course. 

245. Is that widely used? This is the late 
claim procedure. 

(Mr Jones.) The trouble is, if I may say 
so, I have little experience. The number of 
claims for the inclusion of omitted people 
in the last dozen years has been about 10, 
one or two or none a year, and I have not 
had a great deal of experience. 

(Mr Clephan.) Different areas will have 
different results, and others will speak for 
themselves, but Barnsley is not affected by 
the objections entitlement nor are they 
affected by the steps to enable someone mis- 
sed off to come on at a later stage. 

(Mr Hinton.) I was going to say. Chair- 
man, something about the changes made a 
couple of years ago as a result of the study 
by the Home Office working party. I was 
the SOLACE representative. I think dealing 
with the addition of names it is the easiest 
problem in many ways, except you usually 
discover somebody is missing when they pre- 
sent themselves at the polling station. 
Although you can deal with the problem, 
you cannot do so for that election. I do not 
think you can improve much on what we 
have got in the way of means for putting 
people on once it becomes apparent. I could 
go on to say there are one or two things that 
can be done to increase the accuracy of your 
register, and whilst we have the opportunity 
I will mention a couple of things we do in 
our Borough, which might be good practice 
elsewhere. We found about five or six years 
ago we were at odds with the OPCS on their 
estimate of population, which was affecting 
our grant entitlement and, therefore, it was 
hitting every ratepayer in the Borough. We 
used it as a lever to persuade them to be 
diligent in registering, and what we do is to 
send out a letter with the A Form drawing 
attention to the link between the registration 
of electors and the population estimate and, 
therefore, the amount of money that comes 
by way of grant and, therefore, the effect on 
our rate. We found it extremely successful, 
it motivates people, and now we have got 
the 1981 census results, these show our par- 
ticular population has dropped since the 
1971 Census, whereas where we thought 
otherwise, because each year our register had 
greater numbers on it, without any real evi- 
dence that we have been getting duplication 



of names or other inaccuracies. So our regis- 
ter kept going up through the period whilst j 
the population must have been going down. I 
So it was having some effect, and we were | 
motivating people to get themselves on the 
register. The other thing we do is the special 
procedure for pursuing new attainers. We 
have an arrangement with the education 
authority under which we are able to find 
the location of all those coming up to 18 
years of age, and they get a special letter also 
encouraging them to register. I think it has 
been very effective. So there are two prac- 
tices from our own Borough. 

Chairman : Thank you very much for that. 

We do not want to spend the whole morning 
on the accuracy or otherwise of the register, 
important though that is; there are many 
other subjects to cover. Just before we do 
move on are there any further questions on 
this area? 



Mr Luce 

246. Can I ask a general question? There 
seems to be a difference of opinion as to the 
level of inaccuracies. The OPCS suggestion 
appears to be around six or seven per cent 
and what the two associations have been say- 
ing, I think, rather indicates that you do not 
agree with this and that the figure is much 
lower. Nevertheless a sizeable number of 
people are involved in the inaccuracies and 
it must be an objective to get it down as 
much as possible. We have heard two sugges- 
tions made from one borough this morning, 
and I would like to be quite clear as to 
whether the Association is saying that there 
are no radical new ways in which one can 
organise procedures and the system in order 
to get inaccuracies down still further? 

(Mr Jones.) I must make one point. I am 
told that the figures drawn up by the OPCS 
were taken on a very small sample and are 
of a generalised nature across the whole 
country, and certainly the survey does show 
that there are certain groups of people where 
the inaccuracies are most marked : the young 
attainers; the ethnic minorities; the drifters; 
multi-occupation houses, that kind of thing. 
It does appear that in a comparatively settled 
borough like mine where those factors do 
not apply that we are justified in assuming, 
at least, that our figures are less than six or 
seven per cent either way, but equally they 
are worse than that in the inner cities. A par- 
ticular study was made of London and that 
is a very obvious one. I think that the main 
problem is that you have got people who are 
being asked questions about the way that 
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they live here and they either do not under- 
stand or do not want to answer for one rea- 
son or another. You can go on, and on and 
on asking people and demanding to know 
the information but it is a question of how 
far you are justified and how far it is worth- 
while, how much money is worth spending 
on it to press the point right home to all 
of the people you want to question and who 
do not want to answer. The inquisition ot 
the OPCS took six months to produce these 
figures. 



047 Including the use of computers? 

~Mr Jones.) That is a radical, new way 
that may be brought in, but whether it is 
consistent with freedom of the individual. 



(Mr Clephan.) This is something we have 
checked out in anticipation of this morning. 
You are talking of duplicated registers and 
one is aware that in many of our depart- 
ments we have, downstairs, a registrar for 
births marriages and deaths, and we have 
upstairs the electoral registration office. 
When somebody has died why does he not 
send his piece of paper upstairs? This harks 
back to something we have already hinted 
at. The registrar for births, marriages and 
deaths is not quite so enmeshed in local auth- 
ority affairs for ourselves as his instructing 
officer to tell him what to do because he will 
point, quite rightly, to the Registrar 
General's Directives, to the statute which 
states clearly what he shall do with his 
returns. He is not empowered to push the 
certificates around to anybody other than 
those he is statutorily authorised to do. That 
is one area in which it could be enhanced 
but that is not to say it would be a totally 



people on the register or take them off, 
would you not welcome some sort of 
uniform guidance on that point? 

(Mr Jones.) Personally, I would not, if I 
may say so. I think that you have got to 
leave a certain amount of discretion in these 
matters because a guideline would be too 
rigid. I prefer to say that I would make all 
possible enquiries before striking anybody 
off. In certain circumstances what is suffi- 
cient enquiry varies quite a lot and I think 
that any guidelines or instructions should 
have an area of discretion so that I could 
make up my own mind when I had made 
sufficient enquiries. After all, one of the 
charges of this OPCS survey was to publish 
to the EROs the differing methods which 
other people were adopting all over the 
country in various types of authority and in 
various types of circumstances, and it was 
hoped at that time that a good method 
would emerge from those figures because one 
could compare all of the results that were 
obtained from the certain methods. I am not 
sure that the results are going to come out 
like that, but I think that is going to be help- 
ful. 

249. You did say, Mr Clephan, that you 
now have the capacity to throw up the elec- 
torate in alphabetical order and you, there- 
fore, can see whether a certain name is down 
twice. You then said that that does not get 
us very much further because you would not 
have the resources to investigate all of those 
discrepancies. Could you not further investi- 
gate a sample, which is the case with ac- 
countants? Very often they cannot check all 
of the figures so they check a sample here 
and there. Would a sample check be useful 



new arrangement. A totally new arrange- 
ment would involve, in so far as one could 
judge, computerisation which would be com- 
prehensive; health, death, police, and heaven 
knows what. That might work. Is it worth 
it? That is a matter for you, gentlemen. 



Mr Weetch 

248. When you were questioned a 
moment ago, Mr Jones, about whether it was 
desirable and whether or not you would wel- 
come getting some guidelines as to what to 
do in certain cases, I think you replied that 
you preferred a variation because one area 
differed from another. Could I ask you 
whether there are not certain circumstances, 
for example if you have no return of Form 
A and you fail to make contact twice and 
it comes to the question whether you leave 



or not? 

(Mr Clephan.) To be clear, not every 
authority would have that resource. It is very 
much a case of registering on the computer, 
and the particular package in Newcastle has 
the resource. Barnsley will have it next year. 
Other authorities would have to register on 
the computer in the first place. If one had 
a list in front of one, one could do a simple 
check. If it’s worth being very clear. I dare 
say, you could have those figures in front 
of you. It has always been my contention, 
although there are criticisms of the register 
rightly or wrongly, it is very much on a shoe- 
string at the moment, and the Authority, to 
be specific about Barnsley, is spending 
£75,000 on the electoral register. I am count- 
ing in the legal advice, which is paid for, and 
the treasurer’s advice, heating and lighting. 
The total cost is about £75,000, and that is 
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covering about £ per cent of the country. If 
one were to talk of special people to do sim- 
ple checks we are immediately getting into 
significant percentages of our overall costs, 
and on behalf of the Secretaries I would say 
it could be done, but for the first time are 
we moving beyond, if I may say so, the shoe- 
string operation — perhaps quite rightly. The 
cost has been kept low. 

Dr Marshall 

250. What steps are taken by electoral 
registration officers to make the public in 
their areas aware that there is new procedure 
for names incorrectly omitted from the regis- 
ter to be added during the course of the year? 

(Mr Day.) You publish the notice in the 
local press, Mr Chairman. 

251. Are there any further steps taken? 

(Mr Day.) My own authority business 

and my own experience over the last two 
years is that we have had 12 names approxi- 
mately each year. 

252. I can tell you, Mr Day, that between 
February and October this year the London 
Borough of Enfield Electoral Registration 
Officer added 10 names, whereas in the 
neighbouring Borough of Haringey 461 
names were added for a borough with a 
smaller electorate. Why is there that differ- 
ence? 

(Mr Day.) I cannot answer on behalf of 
my colleagues. Sir. 

253. Similarly, there were 12 names added 
in Barnsley and 1 82 were added in Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

( Mr Clephan.) That puts me at odds with 
my colleague. How accurate was the register 
in the first place? I do not suggest Newcas- 
tle’s was not totally accurate. 

254. Why is it that between February and 
October of last year 495 names were added 
under the new procedure in Plymouth, but 
the numbers added in Bournemouth and 
Colchester were in both cases precisely nil? 
Does it mean the registers in Bournemouth 
and Colchester were completely accurate? 

( Mr Clephan.) I would have thought one 
ingredient in some places with the work of 
the electoral registration officers is that their 
work might be enhanced by the political 
parties on the ground. 

255. Do those facts not mean that the 
electoral registration departments do their 
work with widely varying degrees of effi- 
ciency and enthusiasm? 



(Mr Hinton.) I would not have thought 
it a fair comment. There are all sorts of pos- I 
sibilities. It would be interesting to know \ 
which of the boroughs with the high figures 5 
have had by-elections during the course of f 
the year and which have not. My experience ’ 
is you only get people interested in complain- 
ing if you get people coming along to vote 
and finding they cannot. That is one explana- 
tion. I think the other one is that if the politi- 
cal parties take up the issue and are doing | 
their own canvassing they are probably turn- [ 
ing up people who could take advantage of • 
the new powers. I doubt that the blunt in- \ 
strument of trying yet again with a visit to 1 
the premises or a further letter would be sue- \ 
cessful. The procedure already involves such j 
repeated attempts to contact and to advertise ■ 
the process including registering in the first l 
place and the draft register stage leading to i 
the production of the final register. If these j 
efforts have not brought it to the attention j 
of electors I doubt whether it would signifi- 
cantly increase the number of people going 
to the town hall to make additional efforts 
of a similar kind. 

Dr Marshall: Is it known whether there 
was an election in Bournemouth this year? 



Chairman 

256. Not a parliamentary election. 

( Mr Jones.) I think it is also not necessar- 
ily that this name was missed off the electoral 
register on a canvass. There was the incident 
of a whole family accidentally omitted in the 
printing. I do not know whether these facts 
are included in the figures. 

Chairman : Could we move on to the poss- 
ible extension of the franchise to British 
citizens registered abroad and the question 
of absent voting? 



Mr Wheeler 

257. The witnesses will know there are 
many British citizens resident overseas work- 
ing for the interests of the United Kingdom 
who have not emigrated but either retain 
property links, homes or other assets in the 
United Kingdom, but who intend to return 
at the end of a period of service, who would 
like to be included on the register. Could you 
help the Committee with this. There is a 
clearing-house arrangement for Service 
voters, and is there any reason why it should 
not be extended to the category of British 
citizens working overseas I have described, 
or what difficulties do you feel would have 
to be overcome? 
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(Mr Jones.) I think the Society has set 
out their views in the memorandum really, 
Chairman. We would not want to be asked 
about the merits of the case. Any such exten- 
sion of the franchise would need a clearing- 
house of some sort, and a clearing-house of 
the Service type would appear to meet the 
case. 

Chairman 

258. Could you explain how it operates? 

J Mr Jones.) The serviceman has of course 
to declare a home address in the United 
Kingdom. When this is done the declaration 
is held centrally by the Service, so he cannot 
declare two places at once successfully; 
otherwise, if he were to vote with a form 
sent to the electoral registration officer in A, 
and then B, C, D, E and F, there would be 
no way of checking it. The mere fact it goes 
to the central clearing-house until the last 
one, means a serviceman remains on as long 
as he is in the Service. He is taken off as 
soon he leaves the Service. I do not see any 
other way of dealing with this, save an 
annual re-register, because of changes in 
status that anybody abroad can suffer in the 
course of their service. 

259. Could you see that annual regist- 
ration taking place through embassies, con- 
sulates of high commissions overseas? 

(Mr Jones.) This is one suggestion. I do 
not see what alternative there could be. 

260. Could there be an alternative point, 
perhaps chambers of commerce overseas, for 
example? 

(Mr Jones.) I think it depends really, 
Chairman, on how far you think these facts 
need be be verified. Personally, I would think 
they should be verified with considerable 
consideration, and I would prefer the consu- 
late or embassy. 

261 . What would you say about the proxy 
system? How unsatisfactory is it, and what 
are the points which militate against the sys- 
tem? 

(Mr Jones.) Mechanically speaking, there 
is the point the proxy system is fair and 
mechanically there is no difficulty. Whether 
it is satisfactory to have a second person vot- 
ing for a principle is a matter only of con- 
science, I would say. 

262. Could I return to this question of the 
resident abroad and the question Mr 
Wheeler has been asking about that? Would 
it not be possible to place the onus very 
much on him or her, the resident, and have 
the overseas version of a Form A, which 
would have to be returned by a certain date 



t Continued 
BROC KINGTON 



for the overseas resident to qualify for inclu- 
sion on the register in his own home area? 
Mechanically would something like that be 
possible, making it a requirement on the resi- 
dent, the British citizen abroad, to go to the 
local embassy or consular office and apply 
for the relevant form to be returned to their 
home address electoral registration officer? 

(Mr Jones.) I think that is something like 
the system I was suggesting, that it would 
be done through the embassy or consulate 
and be sent something like a Form A to pro- 
duce the necessary facts in an easily under- 
stood form. 

263. The mechanics for registration would 
be quite straightforward if anything like that 
were followed? 

(Mr Jones.) With suitable dates, yes, I 
think so. 

264. The mechanics for voting would be 
influenced by the time factor, the amount of 
time required to send out the voting papers 
and for the completed ballot to be returned. 

(Mr Jones.) With respect, Chairman, you 
would not have time to get the ballot paper 
out and back. We refer to this later in our 
evidence when dealing with the difficulties 
of actually printing the ballot paper which 
must not be underestimated. If anything has 
turned my hair grey over the years it is 
watching the ballot paper come in ten 
minutes before the election starts because of 
the printing timetables which are not kept. 
You only need a printing strike to wreck the 
whole thing. You could not spare the time 
to send the ballot paper out. 

Mr Wheeler 

265. In this modern world there must 
surely be the means for an overseas voter 
to indicate his intention. What do you think 
should be done that would be acceptable, 
and I would think away from the concept 
of the pieces of paper? Surely there must be 
a device that would enable people to vote 
that would be acceptable, and if so what 
should it be? 

(Mr Jones.) Chairman, if you are going 
to get away from the traditional methods of 
verifying the secret ballot — we are question- 
ing, for example, the official mark on these 
papers — you have surely got to have some 
way of verifying that the person casting his 
vote is entitled to vote in the first place. At 
the moment I am not enough of an electronic 
expert to say whether there is a foolproof 
way of getting an electronic vote back to this 
country, but surely you must have a security 
system operating to check that the person 
purporting to be is the person to vote. 
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(Mr Hinton.) If I can make a few com- 
ments. You have got to send out to the indi- 
vidual, whether it is in written form or some 
other method, the equivalent of the ballot 
paper. Granting that people could be any- 
where in the world I do not believe that there 
is a universal means of communication other 
than sending pieces of paper yet that can get 
the ballot paper out to the far corners of 
the earth. In some places you might be able 
to use facsimile or telex but that is not a 
universal means. 

266. Let us concentrate on the EEC at the 
moment for convenience sake, surely United 
Kingdom citizens working in EEC countries 
ought to be able to vote in their Parliamen- 
tary elections in the United Kingdom? What 
do you think is a formula that could apply 
in those circumstances? 

(Mr Day.) The only way you could do 
that. Chairman, is either by allowing them 
to vote by proxy or, alternatively, extending 
the timetable so that they could have a per- 
sonal vote because I agree with my col- 
leagues that it is essential that you can verify 
first of all, and that you can communicate 
to the voter who is standing in the election 
and, secondly, that you can satisfy yourself 
that the actual person voting is the voter 
entitled. 

(Mr Hayward.) The alternative is to do 
as the Italians did for the EEC elections. 
They set up their own constituencies within 
a country which were operated entirely by 
officials of that government with means of 
verifying who it was who was entitled to 
vote. In other words, if one takes France one 
would divide France up into constituencies 
which would deal with British residents 
within those constituencies, but the time- 
table, again, is the difficulty. 



Chairman 

267. One can see that for presidential elec- 
tions it is probably considerably easier to 
mount an operation overseas, for example, 
as is done by the United States of America. 
There do appear to be practical difficulties 
in identifying choice to the voter when he 
is resident abroad and there is a range of 
candidates who obviously differ from one 
constituency to another. If electronic means 
are not to be employed, and if it is undesir- 
able to extend the length of time, are there 
any means of requiring the electorate abroad 
to communicate, expecially with the regist- 
ration officer, on the basis of political 



parties, or would it always have to be on 
the basis of individual candidates? 

(Mr Jones.) With great respect I would 
have thought that was a matter of constitu- 
tional principle. I understood we were 
always voting for the individual in this 
country. 

268. One would have to make available 
to the individual elector abroad the range 
of candidates offering themselves for election 
in the constituency to which he felt he still 
owed affiliation. 

(Mr Jones.) Yes. 

269. The difficulties presented by mount- 
ing such an operation are so great that to 
overcome them would put at risk the normal 
conduct of the election process to which we 
have become accustomed. 

(Mr Jones.) The only way I think we see 
it possible to operate that would be by the 
proxy system which is within the existing 
framework. 

270. But you are worried about the proxy 
system in that it lends itself to abuse, is that 
right? 

(Mr Jones.) Well, I do not know that I 
am entitled to worry about that, that is a 
matter for Parliament rather than me. I have 
to say that a proxy vote is acceptable but 
I would prefer to restrict it and to say that 
if you are going to do this the only way you 
can do this within the existing timetable and 
method is by the proxy system. 

Mr Wheeler 

271. Have you any evidence of abuse in 
the proxy system? Do you have any facts 
to indicate the degree of abuse, or is it merely 
supposition? 

(Mr Jones.) I hope that I am not suggest- 
ing that there is a degree of abuse. 

Chairman 

272. Could I just follow that up. But you 
do say in your memorandum, “It must be 
doubtful how far a resident proxy can con- 
tinue to represent the voting wishes of the 
principal voter abroad, particularly if the lat- 
ter has been abroad for a considerable length 
of time without the opportunity to maintain 
contact with conditions in this country.” 

(Mr Jones.) I think that will be a personal 
comment of my own when I answer that one 
because my brother has been in Africa for 
the past 26 years. I certainly would not like 
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to vote on his behalf without having had di- 
rect instructions from him. I am only too 
well aware of how out of touch he is with 
conditions in this country and I would not 
like to interpret them off my own bat. 

273. Would not the mechanics of register- 
ing and the use of proxy procedure for voting 
achieve this purpose if there is to be, as cer- 
tainly it seems to me there should be, the 
requirement that any residents abroad wish- 
ing to take part in an election in this country 
should be able to do so, and should go 
through the procedure annually to request 
that their names be placed on the register. 
Surely that would encourage them to keep 
in close touch with the electoral processes, 
including the choice of candidates? 

(Mr Jones.) I am not going to dissent 
from that. 

Dr Marshall 

274. On this point with regard to your 
brother, if in future it became possible for 
you to act as your brother’s proxy at a par- 
ticular election, would it mean that to satisfy 
your peace of mind you would need to be 
in direct contact somehow with your brother 
during the course of the election once the 
names of the candidates had been known? 

(Mr Jones.) For my peace of mind, yes. 



Chairman 

275. Have you a comment on Mr Jones’s 
brother, Mr Day? 

(Mr Dav.) I was going to quote the exam- 
ple of my’ brother, Mr Chairman, who has 
been in the type of employment Mr Wheeler 
has referred to. As a director of one of the 
subsidiaries of a major company in this 
country, he has been abroad on three occa- 
sions for periods of three to six years, and 
I would have thought it is quite appropriate 
he should have a vote. If he were to select 
me as his proxy I would have no doubt I 
would have to be in touch with him after 
the candidates and the areas were known and 
ask him to select which person. One must 
assume you are voting for a person and not 
a party. 

276. That has been very helpful, but can 
we turn to the other point touched upon — 
the holiday vote. Here your memorandum 
is of considerable help. Do I take it correctly 
that some of the difficulties which we have 
been examining in relation to residents 
abroad do not seem to arise so strongly in 



the case of holiday voting, and it is merely 
a matter of mechanics and of the timetable? 
(Mr Jones.) Yes. 

277. Is there any other comment you 
might wish to add? 

(Mr Clephan.) No. I would endorse that 
mechanically it could be catered for. It 
becomes a question of the timetable if the 
elections are called at pressure times, such 
as high summer, when it might be that the 
system will creak, but certainly I do not 
believe any of our associations are against 
it in principle. 

278. Would you not agree that in all these 
matters there is some need for responsibility 
on the part of citizens planning to go on holi- 
day at a time when there could conceivably 
be an election taking place to prepare them- 
selves for that eventuality and either make 
application for a postal vote before they 
leave or defer their holiday? 

(Mr Jones.) I think you may say there is 
an onus on them, but I do not think it would 
be accepted in practice by more than a few 
people. People do not work that way, I am 
afraid. 

(Mr Day.) It may be of some assistance 
if I can quote figures for two authorities of 
the numbers applying for postal votes. Kens- 
ington and Chelsea, which is an Inner Lon- 
don local authority, has two constituencies, 
and the number of permanent applications, 
if I can put those, is 1,000, and when one 
holds a parliamentary election the number 
of applications rises to something like 5,000, 
so there is an extra 4,000 applied for imme- 
diately. In my own Authority the long-term 
postal proxy votes are 2,400 and when a par- 
liamentary election occurs it rises to 4,000. 
So you can see there is already a substantial 
increase. I think our point is that mechani- 
cally it is possible to do it, but the timetable 
might need adjustment in order to get round 
it. 

279. One of the difficulties which you 
have highlighted for us is the cost and staff- 
ing for handling these votes; in fact, one 
memorandum refers to the “cumbersome 
and expensive processes” involved in dealing 
with applications. If ever I see words like 
that it immediately leads me to ask, what 
action have you taken to make them less 
cumbersome and less expensive? 

(Mr Jones.) Most of the procedures are 
prescribed in the regulations. 
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280. Which are the most costly? 

(Mr Jones.) I think the requirement to 
send back acknowledgement of receipt of 
applications, is one such obligation. You are 
supposed to observe them all, and in the last 
few days of the election campaign, and a 
number get left over until after the closing 
date because they arrived too late, and it is 
always necessary to divert extra staff on to 
this task. I am not saying it is always an 
indentifiable election cost, but it is a matter 
of turning all hands to the pump. 

281 . Is there any way in which the staffing 
implications could be assessed? 

(Mr Hinton.) Part of the problem arises 
from the whole process of postal voting, the 
business of having two lots of envelopes or 
is it three? The declaration of identity which 
has to be signed and witnessed, and if we 
find the process cumbersome in putting the 
package together and sending it out, and 
then sorting out which are the good and bad 
ones, we can tell you from experience how 
cumbersome the voter finds it. I would be 
very surprised if there is any instance where 
less than 10 per cent of those returned were 
defective and consequently did not get 
counted. This is my experience. They send 
their postal votes back and do not go 
through their part of the procedure properly 
and their votes are then useless anyway. 

282. Presumably some are not returned? 

(Mr Hinton.) Some are not returned, but 

I am speaking of those returned who get it 
wrong and unfortunately do not vote. 



Mr Luce 

283. I would like to be clear what is being 
suggested for the voters here if it is decided 
to extend this right to vote to those on holi- 
day. We are talking of a very large number 
of people, and people who could be divided 
into two categories, those on holiday within 
the UK and, secondly, those abroad. As I 
understand it, what one of the papers is sug- 
gesting is that it would be possible to con- 
sider extending this facility to those on holi- 
day within the United Kingdom by a postal 
vote system but that when it comes to going 
abroad then it is different. I would like to 
ask the Association whether it is a practic- 
able proposition, assuming one uses the 
proxy system again as for voters resident 
abroad ? 

(Mr Jones.) I see no reason why not. 
There must be a reservation about postal 
balloting of people on a caravaning holiday, 
for example, and how you get to them in 



the first place. You could use the postal vote 
system within the United Kingdom, and I 
see no objection to using proxies for holidays 
abroad. It is always a question of trying to 
get these things sorted out in the 21 days 
we have for the parliamentary campaign. 

284. You feel it would have to be 
extended to 28 days. 

(Mr Jones.) This is in the memorandum. 
It depends on the degree of complication. 

(Mr Clephan.) I think there was a hint 
in one of the comments that was made of, 
if you like, a precautionary application for 
postal voting facilities on the basis of one 
going ahead when one predicted an election, 
if one can do such a thing. There is no doubt 
that it would cause extra work. There is a 
view to which I subscribe, otherwise I would 
not put it forward, that certainly in many 
areas there would not be a great deal of work 
that the officers could not cope with com- 
paratively easily. We are only talking about 
the high season elections which in political 
terms have not been favoured in the past. 
This might change but many of us do not 
think that there would be a great influx of 
holiday voting. In the ordinary event if the 
facilities were there a great degree of interest 
would have to be generated for people who 
are going on holiday to apply for all of the 
paperwork that is necessary for voting 
arrangements. The best way to actually 
encourage people to do it, as you have been 
hinting, is to revise the arrangement to make 
it much simpler. At the moment it is very 
bureaucratic. For someone to fill in all of 
the pieces of paper and to return them they 
must really want to vote. I think you did 
ask whether there were any ways in which 
we were thinking of improving our practice 
of absent voting, and it is worth saying this, 
something that has been touched on by the 
Home Office and which has been discussed 
in its embryo stages is looking at these proce- 
dures. As things stand at the moment we are 
operating on a rigid procedure that is pres- 
cribed. We, many of us on this table, believe 
that it is time to look at which regulations 
can be brought in which make sense from 
all sides. I think the time is right to look 
at the regulations which govern this thing. 

Dr Marshall 

285. In the SOLACE memorandum you 
say that with regard to holiday voting this 
could end up, in effect, by allowing anyone 
a postal vote who could not be bothered to 
go in person to the polling station. In other 
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words it would be postal voting on demand, 
presumably, because the electoral regist- 
ration officer is in no position to check 
whether the person applying is going on holi- 
day or not? ... 

(Mr Jones.) That is right. 

286. If there were such an expansion of 
postal voting so that it became postal voting 
on demand, could the system cope? 

(Mr Day.) No. 

287. Is postal voting abused in that it is 
no longer a secret ballot and can be a temp- 
tation for the bringing of undue pressure on 
electors? 

(Mr Jones.) Well, Chairman, one does not 
have any figures because I do not see people 
completing postal voting papers, but when 
I see so many of these declarations of iden- 
tity countersigned by, shall we say, the 
matron of the old people’s home I do some- 
times wonder. 

288. If postal voting for holiday-makers 
became, in effect, postal voting on demand 
would the extent of such abuse become 
greater? 

(Mr Jones.) I think that is difficult. I have 
no figures— -this is a hunch— but the more 
people you get voting away from the polling 
station out of the eyes of the polling staff 
the bigger risk there must be. 

Chairman 

289. We will now turn briefly to the ques- 
tion of citizens of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and of the Irish Republic. In the 
memorandum an indication is given of the 
existing state of confusion in the minds of 
electors which generates around this issue. 
If there was any question of disqualifying 
further groups of people from qualifying for 
the vote presumably that confusion would 
increase? 

(Mr Jones.) Presumably, Chairman, yes. 

290. So do you think that it might be bet- 
ter to look at the possibility of considering 
some other basis for registering to vote or 
qualifying to vote in a Parliamentary elec- 
tion, for example if the electoral register were 
compiled on the basis of actual residence in 
the United Kingdom rather than on citizen- 
ship? Would that make the task of the 
EROs any easier? 

(Mr Clephan.) I was very close to saying 
that we do, in fact, compile it in practice 
on actual residence because there are not 



many EROs who go on to check the citizen- 
ship of those purporting to fill in their full 
names. 

291 . You are saying that aliens do, in fact, 
appear on the register? 

(Mr Clephan.) If they did I would not be 
able to do anything about it. If they fill in 
their Form A and say that they are residing 
there it is for them to know that they are 
British citizens. In practice the electoral 
registration officer is not going to be able 
to challenge those. 

(Mr Jones.) I agree with that. 

292. This raises a question as to how ser- 
ious the whole exercise is about registering 
to vote. We have already, during the course 
of this morning, been examining the difficul- 
ties of extending the vote to British citizens 
who happen to be outside this country and 
are resident abroad, for a short or for a 
longer period, and those difficulties have 
been rehearsed by you and we understand 
what you say and recognise that to overcome 
them may present problems. Yet on the 
other side of the coin you have given us an 
indication that little is done to check up 
whether or not the person whose name 
appears on the register qualifies to vote. 

(Mr Jones.) Because Form A itself 
reguires that basic qualification of the person 
concerned who signs the declaration that all 
those whose names are entered above are 
British subjects, etc. There is a certificate in 
front of us that is signed by the householder 
and, therefore there is a fairly elementary 
check. Certainly I would agree that in prac- 
tice it is not possible unless there is some 
reason for enquiry by the ERO to go behind 
that declaration. 

293. So in practice it would be difficult 
for you to check on the qualification to vote 
by residents from Commonwealth countries 
and from the Irish Republic? 

(Mr Jones.) Yes, it is. We have to give 
instructions to the canvassers on such 
occasions who are instructed to try and 
check. 

294. If you were to check what would be 
the basis on which you would seek confirma- 
tion of that qualification to vote? Would it 
be by length of time that they have been resi- 
dent in this country or on their citizenship? 

(Mr Jones.) If there were a question 
raised, say, about a citizen of Pakistan, who 
had to make an election before a date in 1974 
when they were a citizen of Pakistan, all one 
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could do would be to go to the Pakistan 
High Commission and there would be a 
record. 

295. Would it be practicable, do you 
think, to consider a qualifying period of con- 
tinuous residence in this country before 
being eligible? 

(Mr Jones.) In practice I think you have 
to take the man’s word if he tells you he 
has lived in this country for 10, 20 or 5 years. 
You could not check it. 

(Mr Clephan.) Even if it were in some way 
possible in inner areas for that sort of infor- 
mation to be taken, if it made the canvasser’s 
job so difficult you would not get canvassers. 
It would be excruciating. 

296. On the other side, would you see con- 
siderable difficulties in checking arising from 
any decision to disqualify in the future cate- 
gories from overseas who have now a vote 
in this country? 

(Mr Jones.) Beyond their declaration on 
the form, I do not know what action we 
would take. 

(Mr Hayward.) If the Form A was more 
effective in guidance to the person filling it 
up as to who could and could not be in- 
cluded, we would expect the declaration to 
be accurate. Following that, in my judgment, 
there is no way you can pursue it. 



Mr Luce 

297. Do you have any evidence of inac- 
curacies based on this? 

(Mr Hayward.) Coming from North Bed- 
fordshire in which Bedford is situated, we 
are aware of problems of non-qualified peo- 
ple being included on Form A’s one develops 
some sort of antenna of where it is likely 
there will be difficulty and there are checks 
one can carry out on a selected basis. There 
is no fool-proof method and, if I may say 
so, the Home Office guidance on this is not 
as good and as up to date as it might be. 

298. Could you identify the particular 
point there? 

(Mr Hayward.) No, except when talking 
to my own electoral registration people in 
the office they say they get queries they 
attempt to sort out, but on seeking guidance 
from the Home Office on the up-to-date sit- 
uation and records they are not always able 
to get it. I can cite instances, but not this 
morning. 



Chairman 

299. There are a number of quick points j 
I would like to put, the first of which deals | 
with multiple registration. Mr Jones, in your ! 
memorandum you referred to the possibility 
which appears to you that the number of 
deliberate multiple registrations is increas- 
ing. The implication of what you say is that 
the increase is being done for purposes which 
could lead to abuse. Is that your view? 

(Mr Jones.) No, I would not say that en- 
tirely, Chairman. One is aware, of course, 
that holiday home numbers are increasing j 
anyway, and you are getting more people 
registering in two districts. Having had three 
children go through further education, I am 
aware of universities, polytechnics and hos- 
tels, and I would have said it is more encour- 
aged by the authorities concerned, and there 
perhaps there is a genuine double register. 

300. Are there not more ways of trying 
to ensure any electors registering legitimately 
for more than one address only vote once 
in the same parliamentary election? 

(Mr Jones.) It is very difficult to ensure. 

It must depend entirely on the conscience of 
an individual voter. 

301. Do you or your colleagues have any 
instances of where there have been indivi- 
duals voting in more than one? 

(Mr Staden.) I have had one, and that 
was at the last general election in fact, and 
it so happened that the individual concerned 
voted in two adjoining constituencies, having 
registered in both, and indeed properly hav- 
ing registered in both constituencies. He was 
only discovered because 

302. Was he aware it was illegal? 

( Mr Staden.) He was perfectly well aware. 
In fact, he was a member of another local 
authority and, therefore, in a better position 
than most members of the public to appre- 
ciate the rules. 

Dr Marshall 

303. What happened to him? 

(Mr Staden.) He was eventually prose- 
cuted and he received an appropriate fine. 

Chairman 

304. Clearly from what you say, as far as 
it can be ascertained at all it is not a very 
widespread thing, even though multiple 
registration is included? 

(Mr Jones.) It does not happen in my area 
anyway. 
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Dr Marshall 

305 Would it be practicable for a person 
who qualifies to register at more than one 
address to be registered at those addresses 
for local government purposes, provided 
they are in different local authority areas, 
but to be required to specify one of the 
addresses in respect of which he should be 
registered as a parliamentary elector? 

(Mr Clephan.) We have given some 
thought to that. The difficulty is it is not the 
same person completing the form. The stu- 
dent will complete Form A in respect of the 
polytechnic, but the father does the home 
address, and we have to have the student and 
father talking to each about what their inten- 
tions are. It is difficult for the electoral regist- 
ration officer to enforce, and 1 think we are 
thrown back on assuming Form A and the 
declarations to be signed by the appropriate 
signatories, that is to say as to the voters 
in the declaration. He would be in difficulty 
informing himself perhaps in respect of one 
of those entrants, the student entrant, who 
would be voting at this address rather than 
another, but we came to no satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

306. With regard to the actual make-up 
of the register, would it be practical for such 
a person to be regarded as a local govern- 
ment elector in respect of each one of his 



memorandum, have suggested it should be 
of the order of £1,000. Mr Clephan, did your 
members have any views on this? 

(Mr Clephan.) It was just an intuitive 
reaction of members. We would not put any 
figure on it. 

310. On what basis did they come to this 
conclusion? 

(Mr Clephan.) Just a recognition that in 
a by-election the public — I am speaking as 
a layman — can only be confused by a lot of 
non-serious candidates applying for candida- 
ture. 

311. Just to make a judgment as to 
whether a candidate is serious or otherwise? 

(Mr Clephan.) That is a constitutional dif- 
ficulty which the Association would not wish 
to offer any evidence upon. 

(Mr Hayward.) I think we can endorse 
that. We saw the question being posed and 
our response is that there are ways in which 
one might achieve the objective if others 
were to decide that that objective would be 
worth achieving. We would be anxious to 
rule out — one way of doing this which is to 
increase— the number of assentors. If this is 
to be done we would prefer to see an increase 
in the deposit but it is not for us to say 
whether the objective is worth achieving. 



qualifying addresses? 

(Mr Staden.) As long as his forms were 
completed to the electoral registration 
officer, yes, we could specify “local only” for 
that person, because we knew there would 
be a student elector, if we could find out 
whom to indicate. 

307. So the main problem in this regard 
could only be resolved by even more compli- 
cated wording on Form A? 

(Mr Staden.) Yes. 

Mr Luce 

308. I take it the only fool-proof way of 
ensuring that there is none of this is to use 
some rather expensive national computer 
system? 

(Mr Day.) There could be a possible way 
of checking, which would be to ask some- 
body to indicate if he had registered any- 
where else, and you could make checks there. 



312. Is it the case that the candidates who 
attract only a small number of votes appear 
more often at times of by-elections than at 
times of General Elections? 

(Mr Clephan.) That is certainly our per- 
ception of it which is no more valid than 
yours I am sure. Chairman. 

313. Would you expect that choosing a 
figure of £1,000 as a deposit, taking that as 
an example, would lead to any difficulties 
administratively? 

(Mr Clephan.) Not administratively, no. 

314. Would you expect that this should 
continue to take the form of either cash or 
money order? 

(Mr Jones.) What other form would you 
suggest. Chairman? That seems to be the 
only form that it can come through. 



Chairman 

309. Turning to the size of the deposit, 
both the Associations think the deposit 
should be increased. You, Mr Jones, in your 



315. Would you not accept a personal 
cheque? 

(Mr Jones.) I would never accept a per- 
sonal cheque! 
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(Mr Brockington.) I was involved in a 
high court action in 1979 in a European elec- 
tion when I had an independent candidate 
who had satisfied the onerous task of finding 
30 signatories and had offered a cheque for 
£600. The appeal was dismissed. The princi- 
ple was right, it must be a deposit of money 
and not a promise of future payment. 

Dr Marshall 

316. If the deposit were to be raised, say 
to something in the order of £1,000, would 
that not produce practical and security prob- 
lems if a deposit has to be paid in actual 
cash or in the form of some banker’s draft? 

(Mr Brockington.) I do not think that 
there are insuperable problems here. Any- 
way, a banker’s draft or a certified cheque 
are both acceptable, and a personal cheque 
is acceptable if sufficient time is allowed for 
it to be cleared. For the well-organised can- 
didate there would be no difficulty. Even if 
it is cash we do have safes. 

Dr Edmund Marshall : But has the candi- 
date a safe when he is bringing the money 
along to the Returning Officer? 

Mr Blackburn 

317. May I make one small contribution. 
I am particularly impressed with the com- 
ments regarding the European elections. 



How would you see the European deposit? 

( Mr Brockington.) As to the adequacy of 
the amount? 



318. Yes. Bearing in mind that someone 
sitting around this table has had to find £150, 
maybe in cash, to sit around this table, the 
European member who stood as candidate 
paid £600 deposit. Do you see any relation? 

( Mr Day.) One would have assumed if the 
sum was a reasonable one it would perhaps 
discourage non-serious candidates. If it was 
at a high enough level the sum would not 
really matter, in other words it does not need 
to be proportionately higher. 



319. Would you expect such a sum as a 
matter of policy? 

( Mr Jones.) I think our only point would 
be that if the deposit is intended to discour- 
age the frivolous candidate then the present 
level is not succeeding. It should either be 
increased or done away with, one of the two. 



Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr 
Jones and Mr Clephan. May we thank you 
and your colleagues for helping us with our 
enquiry and coming here this morning. 



Printed in England Tor Her Majesty's Stationery Office by Bern rose Printing. Confidential and Information Products, Derby 
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Members present: 



Sir John Eden, in the Chair 



Mr Ken Weetch 
Mr John Wheeler 



Memorandum submitted by the Labour Party 

1 The Labour Party is strongly opposed to giving a vote to British persons who have 
deliberately moved away from this country to avoid contributing in taxation to the country s 
revenue. Those who are temporarily away because of their work are entitled to vote by 
proxy. 

2. The Labour Party would oppose any change in the law to deny the franchise to British 
or Eire citizens resident in this country. The Home Secretary has pointed out that it would 
be impossible to identify Eire citizens here and such a change would therefore not be able 
to be enforced. 

3 The Labour Party has yet to be shown how electors on holiday could be given the 
postal vote without making the postal vote available to any elector on request, and it is 
opposed to this. 

4. The Labour Party would support a change in the law to outlaw multiple registration 
although it recognises the difficulty of enforcing such prohibition. It suggests that if such 
a change were introduced there would need to be a change in the entitlement to postal 
voting to allow students who register at their university or college to vote by post when 
they are not living there because of vacation. Such students are not on holiday, but may 
have no other fixed address where they could claim registration. 

5. The Labour Party does not think mental patients should be treated any differently 
from other citizens. 

6. The Labour Party would like Section 63 re-worded to make much clearer the position 
of money spent by the parties on general advertising. It would like the Section to prohibit 
expenditure without the authority of an election agent by any person or body on any item 
of publicity that sought to intervene in the election whether it referred to a candidate or 
not. 

7. The Labour Party would be opposed to a large increase in the deposit. We suggested 
£600 when the matter was raised recently. We do not see any advantage in increasing the 
number of assenters on nomination papers, but if it were so decided we would press that 
they should be allowed on separate sheets, clipped together, as applied to the European 
Assembly elections. 

8. We understand that there are satisfactory alternatives to the “official paid” medallmn. 
We would press that it should be made a statutory requirement that the Electoral Regist- 
ration Officer should provide free postal facilities for these forms. The position of the free 
post for candidates is not affected. 



The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office at £2,772. 
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9. We do not see the need for any change in the use of public rooms by candidates. 
The law should be amended to require that use is conditional upon the meeting being 
open to the public. 

10. The Labour Party does not support compulsory voting. It is the right of any person 
not to vote if they so desire. 

Additional points the Labour Party would like to raise 

1. Alternation of the law to allow free post to be addressed to households, or not to 
be addressed at all. 

2. Some way of claiming postal vote or proxy vote for people taken ill and admitted 
to hospital or confined to home during final two weeks of campaign. A special certificate 
could be signed by a doctor and the elector to appoint a proxy who would be given the 
ballot paper on presenting this to the presiding officer. 

3. Postal voting to be extended to parish council elections. 

4. Nil rating of VAT for all election material (at present confined to election address 
and poll cards). 

5. Imprint should only be necessary on posters and bills, etc, intended for publication 
and/or distribution to the electors and not on forms used internally. It should not be required 
formally on documents whose origin is clearly stated — a circular for example with the name 
and address of the candidate. 

6. Relief and election petitions to be allowed at county court to avoid very high cost 
of High Court actions. 



Examination of Witnesses 

Rt Hon R S G Hattersley, A Member of the House, examined. Mr D Hughes, National 
Agent, and Mr D Storer, Technical Assistant, Labour Party, called in and examined. 



Chairman 

320. Good morning, Mr Hattersley, Mr 
Hughes and Mr Storer, we are grateful to 
you all for coming. We thought it would be 
helpful to go through the various points in 
which this Committee has indicated it has 
an interest in the order in which they appear 
in the brief notes which you kindly submitted 
to the Committee, and, if you agree, then 
we will concentrate our minds first on the 
question of British citizens who have moved 
out of this country, as a result of which they 
may be deprived of the opportunity to vote 
in British parliamentary elections. In the 
light of the observation you make in para- 
graph 1 of your paper, where you seem to 
emphasise a connection between the obliga- 
tion to pay taxes in this country and the right 
to vote in parliamentary elections in this 
country, would you agree that those who 
continue to pay taxes, even though they do 



not live in this country, should still have a 
vote in this country? 

(Mr Hughes.) Chairman, although we 
believe that it is wrong for people who have 
deliberately moved out of this country for 
the purpose of avoiding taxation to be given 
the vote, it is not the only factor we would 
ask to be taken into consideration. We do 
think people who reside abroad on a per- 
manent basis and have no longer any resi- 
dential opportunity to return to this country 
ought not to be provided with the facility 
of taking part in electing the government of 
this country. As to persons who are abroad 
but who retain some availability of accom- 
modation to return, and do occasionally 
return, to this country, I would think they 
could then secure registration because of that 
address in this country and they could and 
clearly should continue to be entitled to vote, 
but people who move abroad and sever any 
intention of returning to the country except 
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for holidays at a hotel or some accommo- 
dation of that nature, we would say they 
have forfeited the right to take part in the 
election of the government of the country. 

321. So what you are getting at really is 
that people who might be called the volun- 
tary tax exiles by virtue of their move away 
from this country for that purpose should 
be denied any opportunity to vote in British 
parliamentary elections? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, we believe that. 

322. Then you seem to imply that those 
who find themselves abroad, either because 
of their business or through choice, but who 
still keep some kind of tax-paying commit- 
ment in this country, should still be entitled 
to a vote in parliamentary elections in this 



year, then they are entitled to be on the regis- 
ter and, therefore, to vote. If they move 
abroad despite owning property here and 
rent it to someone else and cannot use that 
property for their own purposes, then I 
would suggest they are not entitled to vote. 

325. I see the point you are making. So 
what you are underlining here is that when 
the register of electors comes to be compiled, 
if there is an owner of a residence qualifying 
for registration who subsequently goes 
abroad, he or she may vote still in the elec- 
tions in this country? 

(Mr Hughes.) That is right, yes, and if 
they return in later years at frequent intervals 
and maintain a possibility of being able to 
be registered for that address, they will con- 
tinue to retain that right. 



counii y • . 

(Mr Hughes.) If they own property tor 
which they are paying rates, then they ought, 
and are at present entitled, to be on the regis- 
ter of electors and to exercise that vote in 
elections for that registration. I think I am 
right in saying that. 

323. Can I take up that last point because 
I am not sure whether you are totally accu- 
rate in what you have just said. Perhaps you 
could help the Committee further. Is it 
actually the case, as you have implied, that 
those who still own some rateable base in 
this country but who have moved to live in 
another country still retain the right to vote 
in the British parliamentary elections? 

(Mr Hughes.) I understand that provided 
they can establish residence in this country 
they are entitled to be registered as electors, 
and, of course, many people do this in the 
service of the Crown and other spheres 
where they go abroad on behalf of the 
government. 

324. Certainly for servicemen that is 
clearly understood, and for those who are 
in the service of the Crown it is equally un- 
derstood, but I am questioning — and I think 
we will check back on this and I would be 
grateful if, in due course, you also would be 
kind enough to research this a bit further — 
whether there might not be any distinction 
to be made here between those in the service 
of the Crown and service voters and others 
who have moved abroad or who find them- 
selves having to move abroad in pursuit of 
their employment commitment? 

(Mr Hughes.) My point is that if they own 
property and can establish that they use it 
for residential purposes for some part of the 



Mr Luce 

326. Can we take this a stage further. This 
seems to be slightly divorced from the point 
you made in your paper about paying taxes : 
it goes wider than that. We are living in a 
time now when an increasing number of peo- 
ple do go abroad for a period of time, 
whether on business or in some other field, 
international organisations and so on, and 
we know from the evidence there are a con- 
siderable number in Europe. Are you saying 
that provided an individual can prove a con- 
tinuing close connection with this country, 
and I think from what you said continuing 
ownership of property was one way of pro- 
ving that, you would take the view that it 
would be right to extend the right to vote 
to those people who live abroad for a period 
of time? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. I did extend that 
actually, when I said owning property, to the 
intention of using it when the necessity arose 
that they could return to this country and 
live in a property that was theirs. 

327. But they could be absent for some 
time? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

328. Several years for that matter? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

329. So you are saying that a close con- 

nection, including the ownership of pro- 
perty, is something that you think is a 
reasonable criterion for the extension of the 
v °te? ... _ , 

(Mr Hughes.) And the availability of that 
property to them for their use at any time 
they require it. 
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330. In other words, it would not be many 
people who would be covered by this? 

( Mr Hughes.) No. 



Chairman 

331. Would you put at any time limit on 
that? 

(Mr Hughes.) I think there already is a 
requirement of the Registration Officer to be 
satisfied that the registration qualification 
appertains to that person and if the Regist- 
ration Officer is satisfied that that person 
does qualify for registration for that address, 
then that would be the determining factor. 

332. Do you feel that those people who 
cannot satisfy the residential qualification 
for the purpose of registration but who 
nonetheless have had to move away from 
this country in pursuit of their employment 
should be disenfranchised? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, if they do not retain 
the ability to return to this country at their 
own whim, as it were, and to have their own 
accommodation available for them at the 
time they return. Yes, I would disenfranchise 
those people. 

333. May we take a hypothetical case. 
Supposing somebody working in this 
country for a company which operated in 
other countries was required to move away 
for a period of years and was given the 
opportunity to take his family with him for 
those years and decided to sell his home in 
the United Kingdom in the meantime, are 
you suggesting that even though, when the 
nature of his employment away from this 
country came to an end, he had every inten- 
tion of returning to this country, he should 
be denied the opportunity to vote in British 
parliamentary elections in the period that he 
was abroad? 

(Mr Hughes.) I think what you have de- 
scribed is the present situation and what the 
Committee is looking at is whether to change 
that present situation, to extend it to cover 
those cases. I think if an individual in the 
pursuit of his employment does choose to 
take his family, sell his home, do all the steps 
you have just mentioned and move abroad, 
he should be removed from the electorate 
for the British House of Commons. 

334. Do you think that British member- 
ship of the European Economic Community 
has made this problem any more significant 



in that a large number of people formerly 
voting in this country now find themselves 
disenfranchised by virtue of the employment 
which takes them to other European coun- 
tries? 

( Mr Hughes.) I think you are quite right, 
it is an increasing number of people who are 
affected by this, but I do not think one could 
discriminate between those people and the 
people who move further abroad, to 
Patagonia or wherever, and we cannot dis- 
criminate between them. I think the same 
should apply to people who have moved to i 
Brussels or anywhere else. 

335. Would you not think it might be 
equitable to enable them to vote by proxy? 

(Mr Hughes.) No, because somebody 
would then be casting a vote on their behalf. 

It would be for that individual, and if you 
decide that individual has no longer a claim » 
to vote in the British Parliament, the fact 
that it could possibly be arranged, as we do 
for servicemen, to vote by proxy does not 
come into it. I do not think they should have 
the vote. 

336. Could you turn aside from the policy j 
implications for a moment and consider the j 
practical aspects. Were such a proposal to j 
be introduced, would you see from your 
party’s point of view any practical difficulties ! 
arising? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, I would, because, of 
course, we do not send ballot papers abroad 
and it would be necessary for them to 
appoint a proxy in this country. Increasing 
by whatever the number is the number of 
people able to exercise a proxy in this 
country, I have no doubt that could be 
accommodated but there would be other dif- 
ficulties, such as the question of candidates 
getting their message at the election to the 
persons abroad entitled to vote. You could 
say it would be sufficient if their proxy had 
it but presumably if the proxy was exercising 
the right on behalf of the person abroad, he 
would want to communicate with that per- 
son to discuss which candidate he should 
cast his proxy for, and I think the problems 
of communication would greatly increase the 
difficulty in contacting that proportion of the 
electorate that was now living abroad. 

337. You say in your note on this point 
that those who are temporarily away because 
of their work are entitled to vote by proxy. 
How would you define “temporarily”? 

( Mr Hughes.) I think that the definition 
I gave earlier on of the requirement of the 
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Registration Officer to put the person on the 
register would be the definition. If he was 
satisfied they were entitled to be registered, 
they would be entitled to vote. 

338. Would you agree that a fairly normal 
tour of duty away from the home base is 
of the order of three years? 

I Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

339. Would you accept that that might be 
considered to be temporarily away because 
of work? 

[Mr Hughes.) 1 think that people who are 
temporarily away for a term of three years 
do, in fact, return to this country during that 
period, do they not? Would they be away 
totally for the three-year period? 

340. Again assume they would not be 
returning during the time they are away from 
home because of their work? 

(Mr Hughes.) Our situation is that we 
would see the present arrangements continu- 
ing and we do not see any necessity for a 
change in those arrangements. If it would 
require a change in the arrangements to 
accommodate those people, we would not be 
prepared to accept that. 

Mr Luce 

341 . I would like to come back once more 
on this. I think Mr Hughes earlier on used 
the phrase, “those who sever their intention 
to return” should not have the right to vote 
in this country, and that point is entirely un- 
derstood. But do you not accept that there 
is a very sizeable number of people who are 
serving abroad and who have by no stretch 
of the imagination severed their intention to 
return but have decided not to retain pro- 
perty in this country? I think we ought to 
be absolutely clear about this. Are you say- 
ing that even if people go, as they do more 
and more, particularly in the Community 
but elsewhere in the world, to serve their 
country for a period of time, whether it is 
two, three, six or seven years, provided they 
retain a close connection with this country — 
and the criteria would have to be defined — 
you do not believe it would be right to give 
them a vote? 

(Mr Hughes.) Frankly, I would like to 
look at the categories you are specifying and 
what the present arrangements are, and if 
it could be proved that the present arrange- 
ments are not satisfactory, then perhaps we 
could look at an extension for those people. 
But a three-year term of contract can be 



renewed. Although they would claim pro- 
bably at the beginning they were only going 
abroad for three years, the contract could be 
renewed and there would have to be some 
way of determining how temporary was tem- 
porary. 



Chairman 

342. That could possibly be defined by giv- 
ing a finite period to the eligibility for such 
a voting consideration. For example, if the 
period were to extend beyond the normal 
lifetime of a government betweeen elections 
(and it has been suggested it might be seven 
years) that would give the opportunity very 
adequately, would it not, for citizens who 
have moved abroad because of their work 
but who were intending to return still to 
carry out that undertaking, and if that were 
not carried out within the seven-year period, 
then that would end the option available to 
them? Would you agree that would be a 
possible way through? 

(Mr Hughes.) To be perfectly frank, this 
is not a point we have taken a great deal 
into consideration. I certainly do not recall 
that there has been a lot of protest that the 
present arrangements are irksome to people 
in this situation. If it could be shown that 
they are, we would look at those but I think 
there are complications and difficulties in 
that situation, which frankly we would like 
a little bit more time to look at. 

343. May we turn to the next point in 
your memorandum, which concerns the right 
to vote in British elections of Brititsh, Com- 
monwealth and other citizens resident in this 
country. This brings up the whole question 
of citizens of Eire who currently have the 
right to vote in our elections in this country. 
Mr Hattersley, do I understand correctly 
that you would like to make one or two 
opening observations? If so, the Committee 
is happy to give you that opportunity. 

(Mr Hattersley.) I am very grateful. 
Briefly, if I may, I* want to speak specifically 
about Irish citizens, although I make it clear 
that the Labour Party would be equally 
opposed to the disenfranchisement of Com- 
monwealth citizens living and residing in the 
United Kingdom, but what I have to say spe- 
cifically concerns Irish citizens resident here. 
Citizens of Ireland have voted in British elec- 
tions since the creation of the Irish Free State 
in 1921. The removal of that right cannot 
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rationally be justified. Were the voting rights 
of Irish citizens removed, the Labour Party 
would restore them in a new Representation 
of the People Act. In the aftermath of the 
appalling events in Ballykelly last Monday 
it is necessary to speak frankly about the 
relationship between the atrocities commit- 
ted by terrorist organisations and the call for 
the removal of the Irish vote. Calls to remove 
voting rights have normally been made most 
strongly immediately after acts of terrorism 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Such 
demands imply that the Irish living in Britain 
support or condone bombings and political 
assassination. In our experience the Irish liv- 
ing in Britain are as horrified by, and as 
opposed to, violence as their British neigh- 
bours, and it would be wholly wrong to im- 
plicate all Irish citizens in behaviour which 
they abominate. It is not clear what status 
is proposed for Irish citizens living in the Un- 
ited Kingdom were their votes to be 
removed. The removal of voting rights 
should, logically, lead to the removal of all 
other rights of citizenship. For sixty years 
all citizenship rights, including service in the 
Armed Forces, have been granted to Irish 
nationals. To remove all those rights would 
impose intolerable burdens on the Irish born 
British and would logically lead to immig- 
ration control between the two countries. To 
afford them other citizenship rights, includ- 
ing the automatic right of entry and settle- 
ment, but to deny them the vote would, in 
our view, be absurd and create a community 
of semi- or second-class citizens. The retro- 
spective denial of those rights would be a 
breach of faith which many families who 
now live in Britain as full members of the 
British community. Could I make two other 
points. The problem of identification would 
be immense. In our view, the Home Secre- 
tary is wholly justified in drawing attention 
to the practical impossibility of removing 
Irish citizens from the electoral register with- 
out intolerably intrusive investigation into 
the origin of each voter. Even then, some 
Irish citizens would remain on the register. 
And the operation of identification would in- 
volve substantial sums of public expenditure. 
Finally, all Hon Members who work with 
and amongst Irish citizens living in Britain 
know that they make a valuable contribution 
to British society. As far as I know, no-one 
wishes Irish men and women who are 
already here to be required to return to Ire- 
land. To ask them to remain as part of our 
community, working and living amongst us, 
yet denied the vote, would, in our view, be 
wholly unreasonable. 



344. Thank you. This Committee is pri- 
marily concerned with the practical appli- 
cation of any conclusions which might be 
reached and, therefore, we are looking clo- 
sely into whether or not any changes which 
we might propose could effectively be carried 
through. You referred to the origins of the 
right to vote being given to citizens of Eire 
in British elections, and undoubtedly the im- 
portant point to be made in that connection 
is the early Commonwealth link which was 
established between these two countries and 
which is still today reflected in the reciprocal 
arrangements given in other parts of the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth to citizens of Eire. But 
this is also to be seen, to some extent, in 
the general context as the other side of the 
coin we were considering in the first part of 
our discussion, namely, the disenfranchise- 
ment of British citizens who have moved out 
of this country because, for example, of the 
needs of their employment and their job but 
who have every intention of returning. 
Would you regard it as wholly equitable that 
non-British citizens, that is, citizens of Eire, 
who come into this country perhaps only for 
a short period of time may vote in our parlia- 
mentary elections but British citizens whose 
work takes them abroad, again perhaps only 
for a short time, may not? 

(Mr Hattersley.) Yes, I would, I think 
what Mr Hughes and I have said is wholly 
consistent. We are echoing a principle which 
Mr Luce will remember well from the British 
Nationality Act, which is that the privileges 
of citizenship ought to be granted to those 
people who have in one way or another 
thrown in their lot with this country. Mr 
Hughes’ initial point concerned people who 
had specifically decided to throw out their 
lot with this country, so to speak, in that 
they have chosen to live in the Bahamas for 
reasons of fiscal convenience. What we are 
saying is that if an Irish family settled here — 
and, as you know, the overwhelming major- 
ity of Irish voters are people who are per- 
manently resident here ; they have thrown in 
their lot in a tacit sense — they should be 
given the rights of citizenship, including vot- 
ing. I say “tacit” because I believe, indeed 
I know, this was a special privilege which 
was granted in 1921. What you know very 
well happened was that it began with a speci- 
fic promise of votes in all circumstances and 
that was eroded into and through the 
1947/48 Act. On the tacit understanding that 
that would be granted to them, they have, 
in a phrase, thrown in their lot with Britain 
on that assumption, and this is a wholly con- 
sistent point of view with saying people who 
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have thrown out their lot should be denied 
a vote. 

345. You referred in your opening 
remarks to the bombings and everyone, of 
course, will share the revulsion which is felt 
about recent events and what has been tak- 
ing place at an earlier period this year in this 
country. In those circumstances, would you 
not accept that there is considerable public 
disquiet that citizens of a country perpetrat- 
ing these crimes may still nonetheless come 
to this country and vote in our elections? 

(Mr Hattersley.) No, with respect, I 
would not. I fear that the description of the 
situation, about which you and I both agree 
on the facts, is an exercise in collective guilt, 
and I think that because a number of 
Irishmen behave in a way which all decent 
people find intolerable, the assumption that 
all Irishmen must bear some of the burden 
for that is not only morally wrong but wrong 
in practice. In my certain experience the Irish 
in Britain are as horrified by events like 
Ballykelly and the events here in Britain like 
Regent’s Park some months ago as their 
British neighbours, indeed in some ways 
more horrified by them because they fear the 
situation you have described. I think we have 
a duty to make it absolutely clear that most 
Irishmen — and by that I mean Irish men and 
women— living and working in Britain are 
just as horrified by these events as you 
and I. 

346. You are aware, I am sure, that the 
voting rights available to the citizens of Eire 
in this country are not wholly matched by 
the voting rights available in Eire to British 
citizens. Would you agree that this ought to 
be put right? It is now some time since this 
point was raised, and various undertakings 
have been given by Irish Prime Ministers or 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Would you not 
accept that there ought to be total recipro- 
city? 

(Mr Hattersley.) I accept that entirely. 
Again, as you know very well, that was the 
intention in 1921 and in the passionate argu- 
ments over the treaty and the oath involved 
in this, the oath which precipitated the civil 
war, it was agreed by the then Prime Minis- 
ters that it should not be a reciprocal agree- 
ment. Since then Irish Prime Ministers have 
been saying they would return to the original 
principle. It is very much regretted that they 
have not. I think they should and I hope 
they will. 



347. You feel British citizens should be 
entitled to vote in elections to the Dail? 

(Mr Hattersley.) Of course. 

348. Yet is it not fairly clear that this is 
being refused by successive Irish govern- 
ments? 

(Mr Hattersley.) Of course it has been 
refused by successive Irish governments but 
I think there are two points. One is that when 
we examine the future of Ireland as a whole 
there will inevitably be a change in the voting 
arrangements, certainly as concerns the Six 
Counties and their position in Ireland itself. 
Secondly, I am sorry to continue harping 
back to 1921 and 1947/48 but British govern- 
ments of both persuasions, the National 
Labour government and the Labour govern- 
ment thereafter, accepted the non-reciproca- 
tion of these agreements and I think for 
families who came to Britain in good faith, 
knowing or vaguely understanding they 
would come on that basis, it would be quite 
wrong to remove the privilege which British 
governments have granted them, as I say, 
tacitly or formally. 

349. May I turn on this general point to 
Mr Hughes. Referring back to the earlier 
questioning about the need to have some 
kind of residential qualification for British 
citizens abroad still to be able to vote in this 
country, would you consider that it might 
be a practical proposition that a residential 
qualification should equally apply to citizens 
of Eire in this country? 

(Mr Hughes.) Of course, they all have to 
have a residential qualification to be on the 
register for voting. 

350. So that only those who can show 
they are correctly registered by the comple- 
tion of Form A indicating that they have a 
residential base in this country may qualify? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, on the qualifying date 
of 10th October each year and that is the 
present arrangement. 

351. Would you agree that that applies to 
somebody who may have been here only 
over the period when the register was being 
compiled and who may not have to be here 
at any other time during the course of that 
year during which the register is applicable? 

(Mr Hughes.) I would make no distinc- 
tion between the two examples you have 
quoted. I think if they can legitimately claim 
to be registered they ought to have that 
registration in the same way. 
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352. In your or Mr Hattersley’s view are 
there citizens of any other country who have 
residential qualification in this country who 
you think should equally be entitled to vote 
in our elections? 

(Mr Hattersley.) There was no other 
country to whom we made this promise that 
they could have a different constitutional 
status. When we lost Calais we did not have 
that idea of giving voting rights to the 
citizens. Ireland is the only one where the 
situation has arisen and where the promise 
was made. 

353. I ask the question because we have 
had written submissions from a number of 
organisations, including various Consti- 
tuency Labour Parties, one of whom has 
represented quite strongly, for example, that 
long-established Polish communities should 
be entitled to vote in this country. Would 
you agree with that? 

(Mr Hattersley.) The Labour Party, as 
you know, always speaks with a single voice 
and Mr Hughes may want to say something 
which at first glance does not seem to be 
totally corroborating what I say, although 
we will find a reason why it is the same after- 
wards! My own view is that they should not. 
They should have the opportunity of citizen- 
ship which the new Nationality Act or sub- 
sequent Nationality Act provides for. It is 
the principle of the promise. They were not 
given the promise. 

354. Would you wish to consider placing 
any special requirement on the citizens of 
Eire that after some period of time perhaps 
they, too, should consider the option in the 
terms of the British Nationality Act? 

(Mr Hattersley.) No, I think quite the 
opposite. Without wanting to delay the 
Committee and bore you with all the 
speeches and promises made by long-dead 
Prime Ministers, what has been constantly 
said to the citizens of Eire is that they can 
come here without taking British citizenship 
and, nevertheless, enjoy the privileges which 
are enjoyed by all citizens in everything 
except the most narrowly-defined definition 
of that word. Therefore, to require them to 
go through a citizenship procedure would be 
to go back on oft-repeated promises. 

Mr Dubs 

355. What would be the consequence for 
local communities up and down the country 
if the vote were taken from Irish citizens 
living there? 



(Mr Hattersley.) The result would be 
absurd. I think the Home Secretary is quite 
right to say that irrespective of the merits 
the practical result would be so disastrous 
as to divide communities in a way which no 
government would tolerate. Irish com- 
munities in this country would suddenly find 
they lived in constituencies where perhaps 
one-quarter of the population who had pre- 
viously had voting privileges were denied the 
vote, where the leaders of the community, 
the councillors who run the community, 
suddenly discovered that not only could they 
not stand for election but could not vote. 

I think a very large number of Irishmen in 
positions of high responsibility would begin 
to question their whole position in the United 
Kingdom, because I hold the view that if you 
took away the vote, an Irishman like, let us 
say, Field-Marshal Bernard Law 
Montgomery would begin to wonder whether 
he was a proper British subject or not and his 
entire service to the Crown would somehow 
come into question. As you know very well, 
half the General Staff of the last 30 years have 
been citizens of Ireland, and that sort of 
problem would be complicated time after 
time. 

356. So the consequences of such a move 
would be very damaging throughout the 
country? 

( Mr Hattersley.) Socially and politically, 
in my view. 

357. What about relationships with the 
Republic? Do you think there would be any 
consequences there? 

(Mr Hattersley.) It would be a formal 
announcement that we wanted to detach 
ourselves from the Republic, that we did not 
want warmer and closer relationships with 
the Republic or improved relationships. This 
is not my field but it is my strong feeling 
that both governments want to co-operate 
as closely as they can with the Republic and, 
indeed, are perhaps looking forward to a 
new period of co-operation starting in a 
week or two, and to make a virtual affront 
to the Republic seems to me to be flying in 
the face of both governments’ policies over 
the last 20 years. 

358. You said earlier that the third reason 
the Irish should be allowed to go on voting 
here was because of the promise made in 
1921, but do you not think there is a general 
argument that people who have thrown in 
their lot with this country and are living here 
permanently ought to have the right to take 
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nart in all civic functions, including the right 
to vote 9 1 am extending it obviously to other 
‘pie to Commonwealth citizens, who 
already have it, and others? 

(Mr Hattersley.) As you saw, I paused 
before when asked a very similar question 
because of a slight ambivalence on my part 
as to the balance 1 believe ought to exist 
between the Commonwealth, where the 
snecial relationship has always existed and 
Ireland, where the promise was made. Other 
people who choose to live here, if they want 
to have the rights of citizenship, have the 
opportunity and choose to become British 
citizens I believe the right of abode carries 
with it, or should carry with it, certain social 
privileges, such as living with one s family 
rather than being excluded from that, but 
I believe the basic civic right to vote 
probably ought to be retained for those 
people who are British citizens or who have 
been given a special promise and for whom 
there has been a special relationship made 



Mr Hunt 

359. But is it not a fact that such a special 
promise was given in 1921 at a time when 
no-one could possibly have envisaged the 
kind of terrorist campaign which is now 
being waged and which does, surely, alter 
the situation? Would you not agree that 
whatever you have said the majority ot ■ 
British people here regard the Irish as alien 
and that many of the Irish themselves do not 
see themselves as part of this country in the 
sense that others do? 

(Mr Hattersley.) No, I would not agree 
with you for a moment. I fear I have to agree 
with the evidence you offer that there is a 
feeling that more Irishmen are responsible 
for the recent outrages than can be justifiably 
contended, but I believe it is the job of 
people like us to resist such wrong and, in 
my view— and I apologise for using a slightly 
pompous word — immoral judgments about 
other human beings. The Irish I know are 
just as appalled by what has happened 
recently as I am and I would not in any sense 
be party to the idea that somehow they have 
to be punished for what has been done by 
a group of Irishmen about whom we all have 
exactly the same feeling. As far as popular 
feeling is concerned, I can only say that Mr 
Hunt and I have been pressed rather hard 
in our careers to vote for the return of capital 
punishment and both have resisted it, and 
we feel from time to time it is our duty to 
make our own moral judgments rather than 
count heads. 



360. Mr Hattersley has got my record 
wrong'. I am in favour of capital punishment. 

(Mr Hattersley.) Only one of us has taken 
the moral course on that. 

361 . May I say I do question whether you 
are right in saying that the overwhelming 
majority of the Irish people in this county 
condemn the bombings in the way you 
suggest. I wonder whether if you went to an 
area like Kilburn you would not find there 
is a large number of Irish people there, some 
of whom condone and some of whom 
actively support what is going on, and is it 
not wrong to say that the Irish here are 
entirely innocent in this respect? 

(Mr Hattersley.) I must reply to that as 
calmly as the Committee requires but I can 
only say that it seems to me wholly wrong 
to make an allegation of that sort without 
the sort of proof which is necessary if you 
are going to condemn a very large section 
of the British population. Mr Hunt asked 
me how wrong I believe I am. I do not 
believe I am wrong at all, not least from my 
experience of living and working amongst 
the Irish community. To give one simple 
example, I was in St Pancras on Monday 
evening where certain matters affecting 
Ireland were raised at a public meeting and 
I do assure you that, whilst there were 
arguments about the merits of republicanism 
and arguments about the desirability of Irish 
unity, there were no arguments about the 
justification for killing and slaughtering 
either innocent civilians or British tro °P s 
whose only object is to preserve the peace. My 
certain experience, certainly from what has 
come to be called the Birmingham pub 
bombings, which happened just outside my 
constituency, is that their horror was as great 
as anyone else’s and in a sense greater because 
' they feared they would be blamed and they 
. had a resentment at being blamed for things 
, they hate as much as you and I hate them. 



Mr Weetch 

362. Mr Hattersley, there is a great deal 
of public disquiet about the Irish relation- 
ship, if I can put it like that, especially m 
view of recent events, but if we remove the 
right to vote for Irish citizens here and it 
the British begin to establish far more formal 
and legalistic relationships with the Repub- 
lic, if I can put it like that, do you think 
this would improve security matters neces- 
sarily or not? 

(Mr Hattersley.) Of course not, for two 
reasons: if we were to remove the vote 1 
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think one is right to imply that what follows 
is almost certainly passport control and 
some sort of immigration regulations, but 
there is absolutely no evidence to lead to the 
supposition that immigration regulations 
would prevent Irish terrorists entering into 
this country. The Home Secretary tells us it 
is the Prevention of Terrorism Act which 
enables him to prevent the entry of terrorists 
and to exclude potential terrorists and others 
when they are apprehended, and it would 
still be that Act or something which replaced 
it which prevented terrorism in this country 
unless one were having a total exclusion of 
Irish citizens, and nobody is suggesting that. 
There is no practical reason to suppose that 
removing the vote from the Irish people and 
requiring immigration control would reduce 
the risks to the British population. All it 
would be is an act of collective retribution. 
It would be punishing the Irish for what the 
worst amongst them do and that is why we 
are very much opposed to it. 



Chairman 

363. We will turn to the next aspect of 
this inquiry, which raises the question of the 
possibility of extending the vote to electors 
who go on holiday. Mr Hughes, do I take 
it correctly from your memorandum which 
you submitted to this Committee that you 
are opposed to extending postal votes to 
every elector oft request? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

364. But that if a practical solution were 
found you would not be opposed to extend- 
ing it to those in holiday? 

( Mr Hughes.) We should need a lot of 
convincing that there was a practical way of 
determining those who were on holiday. 

365. But as a matter of principle do I state 
your position correctly? 

(Mr Hughes .) No, we would be opposed 
to the granting of postal votes to people on 
holiday because the way in which it could 
be defined would be, in our opinion, so 
broad and so wide that what you would in 
practice be doing would be making it avail- 
able to everyone to claim, and we do not 
think that is a proper way of going about 
it. 

366. So the Labour Party is quite clear 
that it would not wish to see the opportunity 
given to British holidaymakers to vote in an 
election should that fall during the time they 
are away from this country on holiday? 



( Mr Hughes.) We recognise that there are 
problems for people who have arranged their 
holidays during a period of election but the 
problem is the definition of the person being 
on holiday. The problem also, of course, 
arises as to the fact that a large number of 
people spend their holidays abroad and the 
difficulty would then be the practical one of 
sending the ballot papers to them and ensur- 
ing that it is returned in time, the very practi- 
cal difficulties of contacting people who are 
abroad and this would be the problem. 

367. Are there not already arrangements 
for establishing individuals as absent voters? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

368. Would you not think that if the 
system could be simplified in some way, and 
provided there were for practical purposes 
a deadline established, holidaymakers could 
be registered as absent voters? 

( Mr Hughes.) No, the problem would be 
the definition of what constitutes a holiday. 
It would seem to us that anyone who could 
possibly be away from home at the time of 
oiling day could be construed as being on 
oliday. How would one define what, in fact, 
constitutes a holiday? 

369. Is it not the case that people now- 
adays increasingly are booking their holidays 
well in advance, perhaps to take advantage 
of special package terms, and that could well 
involve the citizens concerned with an 
extremely difficult choice as to whether they 
forgo their holiday and stay behind to vote 
or whether they continue with their family 
holiday and find themselves as a result disen- 
franchised? Would you not think, bearing 
in mind the more widely dispersed period in 
the year over which holidays are now gener- 
ally taken, that this whole question of absent 
voters or proxy voting for holidaymakers 
might not be reconsidered? 

(Mr Hughes.) I think the great bulk of 
the population still take their holidays in the 
July/August period when the schools are 
closed, and for these reasons most enter- 
prises have their holidays then and, of 
course, most elections avoid those months. 
For the remainder, I think that the difficul- 
ties, the practical problems of extending the 
absent voter provision to persons on holiday 
or likely to be on holiday at the period of 
the election would be far greater than the 
reward. I think that quite clearly there is a 
case that people in this country wish to exer- 
cise the right, and ought to exercise the right, 
to vote in person. The postal vote for absent 
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voters is extended to those people who can vo 
data special reasons why they cannot pe 
hecause of the nature of their work, sickness pe 
and illness and so on, I think to extend it 
to persons on holiday would be to extend co 
the privilege beyond the original function of tu 
the absent voters provision. “ 

Mr Wheeler 

370 I find it extraordinary in our modern C 
^ocietv that we should invent as many 
reasons as possible to prevent British citizens tl 
exercising their right to vote. On the one 
hand, we have dealt this morning, I know, 
with British citizens overseas who are work- 
ins for the country and retain a proper link n 
and intend to come back and they cannot c 
vote - on the other hand, we find that there t 
are so many conflicting rules about postal j 
votes that people who feel they would like J 
to have one are denied it. I cannot see any 
valid reason why a British citizen should not 1 
have a postal vote as a right, never mind * 
about a definition as to whether he is on holi- 1 
day or not. What is wrong with freedom? 

(Mr Hughes.) There is nothing wrong 
with freedom and, of course, you are making 
the point we made earlier, that an extension 
for holidaymakers is a call for an alternative, 
that anyone can choose to vote in person 
or as an absent voter, and I do quite honestly 
think that is a major extension of the voting 
practices in this country which would require 
a great deal more consideration. The practi- 
cal difficulties of arranging an election cam- 
paign with the possibility of a far larger 
proportion than we have ever experienced in 
this country of people voting not in person 
but by post would make the whole 
campaigning aspect of elections totally dif- 
ferent. I do not think, frankly, that is the 
way we want in this country to organise our 
elections. , , 

(Mr Storer .) Could I add to that that the 
essence of the way in which we vote in this 
country is to preserve secrecy, and whilst 
ballot papers are in a polling-station in the 
hands of the polling clerk and are transferred 
only to hime and then to the boxes, the 
secrecy is absolutely understood. With every 
one that goes through the post there is an 
opportunity or possibility of the vote not 
being conducted in the secret way in which 
we understand secret voting in this country. 

371. Very well. I say again, what is wrong 
with freedom and allowing people to choose, 
because if what you say to this Committee 
is the paramount fear of the potential postal 



voter, they do have the option of voting in 
person in secret? What is wrong with giving 
people the choice? 

(Mr Storer.) The more votes you have 
conducted by postal vote the more oppor- 
tunity there is for the vote not being 
conducted within the rules which we under- 
stand. 

372. What are the real objections to this? 
Can you really list them? 

(Mr Hughes.) I thought we had listed 
them— the practical difficulties 

373. Which are? . 

(Mr Hughes.) of increasing the 

number of absent voters and the difficulties 
of allowing the candidates proper access to 
the voters before their decision is made, the 
problems connected with sending and receiv- 
ing ballot papers through the post. You saw 
the Returning Officers, I understand, at the 
previous meeting. Clearly they would require 
a longer time in which to prepare the absent 
voters lists and to dispatch the ballot papers 
to the absent voters and secure their return. 
All the time limits for arrangements would 
frankly, in my opinion, have to be extended. 
There are very practical difficulties and the 
difficulties which Mr Storer has explained of 
the greater opportunity for some breach oi 
the secrecy of the ballot. 

374 But surely in this modern world the 
; means to effect a more efficient piece of com- 
munication should be put into practice it 
- there were a will to do it? Assuming there 

i is a desire on the part of a large number 

i of British citizens to vote in this way, why 
> should they be prevented from voting in this 

way? .... f 

* (Mr Hughes.) Is there an indication ot a 
r large desire of the British people to vote m 
this way? My experience is that there are 
e very many more people who P re (f r 
is exercise their vote in person and do it that 
»t way. 

ie . . 

:d 375. It is a matter of opinion. 

ie (Mr Hughes.) Yes. 



Chairman 

376 May we turn to some of the other 
points you raised. Next on the list is the 
question of multiple registration. In your 
observations you make an interesting point 
about students. Would you clarify that for 
the benefit of this Committee? 
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( Mr Storer.) When students first go up 
to college most of them will have been living 
in a parental home and have the opportunity 
of registering either at the college they are 
going to or the parental home, and therefore, 
if they are at college they can claim a postal 
vote by using their home address. Many of 
them in their second, third and later years 
will, in fact, sever their ties with their paren- 
tal hame and will only have their college 
address. They will during the rest of the time 
live in various odd places but not at any one 
settled address. If an election is called when 
college is not in being, they cannot claim a 
postal vote by being away from their address 
at college because they can only claim a 
postal vote if they are away because of their 
work, and if they are at some other address 
they are not necessarily at work. In those 
circumstances, there would have to be some 
extentsion of the postal vote but it is a 
relatively minor point and could be dealt 
with fairly easily, I think. 

377. Nonetheless, it appears from your 
observations that the Labour Party is 
opposed to multiple registration in principle, 
is that correct? 

(Mr Storer.) Yes, that is correct. 

378. Yet again earlier in our discussions 
today we have been emphasising the desira- 
bility of a residential qualification for voting, 
and you also underlined in your comments 
the link with a willingness to pay taxes. 
Would you not agree at the very least that 
there would be some equity for those who 
have more than one residence and who pay 
local rates in those cases on the residences 
that they own being a least entitled to vote 
in the local elections in the respective areas, 
provided that they do not have more than 
one vote in the same authority or the same 
council? 

( Mr Hughes .) That would be a re- 
introduction of the property qualification for 
voting in local elections. 

(Mr Storer .) You said “residence”? 

379. Yes? 

(Mr Hughes.) You are thinking about 
holiday homes, people with two homes, 
where they have a second home claiming 
registration for their major home in London 
and a home somewhere in the country? 

380. But if they satisfied the Registration 
Officer's qualifications for eligibility to go on 
the electoral roll at more than one address? 
At the moment they may not vote in a 



General Election at both places or more than 
one place? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

381 . But would you not think it would be 
fair that at non-parliamentary elections, for 
example elections for a district council or 
county council, they should be entitled to 
vote at the different election areas covered 
by their qualifying residence? 

(Mr Hughes.) There would have to be 
some indication on the electoral register that 
that registration was for local government 
purposes only. 

382. Are you indicating to the Committee 
that you are aware of abuses having taken 
place by those who are registered at more 
than one address? 

(Mr Hughes.) No, we are not aware of 
abuses but it is open to abuse and it is verv 
difficult. 

383. Why are you opposed to multiple 
registration? I am not talking about multiple 
voting but multiple registration? 

( Mr Hughes.) Because it is open to abuse 
and I would say it is a very difficult area 
in which to detect abuse. 

384. But you have no evidence that abuse 
has taken place that you are aware of? 

( Mr Hughes.) We are aware that there are 
allegations but I could not substantiate 
them. There may be the possibility of 
persons voting twice if they are registered 
twice. 

385. Do you have much faith in the qua- 
lity of information provided in the electoral 
roll, the accuracy of the electoral roll? 

( Mr Hughes.) We think there are some 
large areas where people who ought to be 
on the electoral roll are not on the electoral 
roll. 

386. Why do you think they are not? 

(Mr Hughes.) For various reasons: per- 
haps they are people who move about and 
are not particularly in any one place on 10th 
October and are missed off the register. 
There are in various parts of the country 
quite big discrepancies in the register. 

387. Is it the case that the party which you 
represent do check up to ensure that Form 
A has been completed? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, we try to do that, as 
much as voluntary workers are able to do 
that, yes. 
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388. But your information is that the full 
list of residents qualifying for a vote does 
not appear on the electoral roll because of 
the failure to complete the application in 
Form A? 

(Mr Hughes .) Yes, and the failure of some 
local authorities to provide canvassers to go 
back and check that there are persons there 
who ought to be on the register but who, 
in fact, are not included on the register. 

389. Could I then turn to the question of 
the size of the deposit. I am leaping ahead 
now a bit. The size of the deposit is an 
important aspect of this and you are suggest- 
ing that it might be increased to a figure of 
£600? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes. 

390. It is now, I believe, £150. It was in 
1918 that it was fixed at that level and to 
bring it up to current money values it ought 
to be of the order of £2,000. You have picked 
on a figure of £600. Why? 

(Mr Hughes.) Frankly, we do not feel that 
the fixing of the deposit should be at such 
a level as materially to deter people from 
standing for Parliament. There are other 
requirements, such as the completion of the 
nomination papers and so on, that candi- 
dates have to secure certain support from 
electors in order to be a candidate. We recog- 
nise, of course, that the value of the £150 
deposit has been eroded to an extent where 
now it is hardly worth establishing, but we 
would consider something in the region of 
£600 would be a reasonable figure in the light 
of all the circumstances and that it would be 
sufficient deposit the loss of which would be 
missed but not sufficiently high that it would 
deter otherwise reasonable people from 
standing for election to Parliament. 

391. Is it not the case that a correctly 
nominated candidate for an election has 
available quite a number of privileges and 
opportunities as a consequence of that, and 
was it not the original intention or part of 
the original concept of introducing a deposit 
to help to contribute towards the cost of 
some of the privileges which are provided 
to a correctly nominated candidate? 

(Mr Hughes.) I think you are quite right, 
of course, that there are privileges by way 
of the free post facility to candidates, and 
I think it is right that the community should 
provide post services for candidates. 
Whether the deposit should relate to the cost 
of the services provided is another matter. 
I do not think the deposit should be linked 



to the total amount of service to a candidate 
by way of use of schools and so on. If, as 
you say, inflation would fix the level at 
£2,000, I would say that was far in excess 
of what any person would consider to be a 
reasonable sum that would be placed on 
deposit with the possible loss if the candidate 
failed to achieve a certain figure. 

392. I thought for a moment that you had 
chosen £600 because that was the figure 
chosen for the European election? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, that is the figure for 
the European elections, yes. 

393. You might wish to preserve a link 
between the two perhaps? 

(Mr Hughes.) No. I think that was the 
figure that we felt would be a reasonable 
figure for Parliamentary elections. 

394. Would you think that threshold 
percentage might be altered? I think it is now 
1 2\ per cent. Would you agree there is no 
magic in that figure and that it might reason- 
ably be changed? 

(Mr Hughes.) There is no magic in the 
figure. Equally I have not heard a lot of 
expression of opinion that it ought to be 
changed simply for the sake of change. 

395. Would you agree that the require- 
ment now to get a certain number of 
assenters is not very seriously applied in that 
it is very easy for what I might describe as 
a casual candidate to get the necessary 
assenting support which may not be reflected 
in the voting intentions of those whose 
names appear in support? 

(Mr Hughes.) That is right. Certainly we 
always encourage our candidates to secure 
as many completed nomination papers as 
they can. We would not be opposed to any 
increase in the number of assenters required, 
if that was felt to be necessary, although we 
had made the point it might be considered 
that the requirement should be as it was in 
the European elections — again the link is 
made— that they could be on separate 
sheets; so that one error on one sheet did 
not disqualify the whole list of assenters to 
the nomination. 

396. Would you agree it might be a 
sensible requirement that the candidate and 
assenters should all appear together before 
the Returning Officer at the Town Hall or 
its equivalent rather than that they should 
just sign a piece of paper? 
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(Mr Hughes.) No. I would not think that 
would be a sensible requirement at all. That 
would put a tremendous burden on people 
securing assenters to it. I think there are 
, sufficient checks already to make absolutely 
certain that people who are sent a nomina- 
tion form are in fact the persons named on 
that nomination form. 



Mr Dubs 

397. I would like to raise a couple of 
points * about issues not covered in your 
paper, and I apologise for surprising you in 
this way. We have always had General Elec- 
tions on a Thursday. What would be your 
reaction to the suggestion that we should 
shift General Election days say to Sundays, 
which is the practice in many other coun- 
tries? 

(Mr Hughes.) I think we would be 
opposed to that, because in certain areas I 
think there are long traditional religious 
objections to voting on a Sunday. 

398. Say Saturday then, but at least at the 
weekend when the majority of people are not 
at work? 

(Mr Hughes.) I have had experience of 
a polling day being on a Saturday many 
years ago. Frankly, it made no difference 
whatsoever that we could discover to the 
percentage of the poll. People, of course, are 
not at work but people equally do tend on 
Saturdays to go away for the day or go on 
shopping expeditions and so on. We have 
as great a difficulty in getting people to go 
to the poll on Saturday as we do on any 
other day of the week. 

399. There is the argument that some of 
the political parties would get more helpers 
on a polling day if it were not on a day when 
their people were all at work. 

(Mr Hughes.) Again, party workers are 
equally attracted by the availability of a 
sunny Saturday to go to watch a football 
match — or let us say a cricket match, or 
some other attraction away from home. 
What we found at the time was that in fact 
in our constituency there were three urban 
districts polling on different days. That was 
helpful because it meant that workers could 
go from one town to the next according to 
which polling day it was. But we would 



assume if we were going to change the poll- 
ing day it would be an a national basis, that 
we change the polling day in total, and I 
would have to be very much convinced by 
arguments that it would improve if we 
changed it from Thursday. 

(Mr Storer.) The administrative costs of 
elections on Saturday or Sunday would be 
very considerably more. 

400. I understand that. Let me ask 
another question which concerns the hours 
which the polls are open at a General Elec- 
tion, which is now until 10.00 pm. Do you 
see any point in keeping the polls open only 
until 9.00 pm rather than 10.00 pm? Having 
played my part in many elections, I find that 
last hour is a pretty useless one. Do you 
agree with that? 

(Mr Hughes.) I would be opposed to 
shortening the polling hours. They were 
extended to 10 o’clock, and frankly I think 
we ought to keep the length of time of 
polling. I appreciate that a 13-hour polling 
day is a long time, but there are people who 
vote in that last hour, and it may be we will 
be depriving them. On balance I am in 
favour of keeping it. 

Mr Weetch 

401. I should like, Mr Hughes, just to 
bring up one point on the page headed 
“Additional points the Labour Party would 
like to raise”, and it is number one: alter- 
ation of the law to allow free post to be 
addressed to households, or not to be 
addressed at all. Would you like to say a 
few words about that, please? 

(Mr Hughes.) Yes, of course. Well, there 
are, in my experience certainly, parties who 
find it very much a chore to address the 
envelopes. Each envelope has to be 
addressed to an elector or group of electors 
in a household or family and there are some 
parties who would appreciate the possi- 
bility of being able to have them delivered 
to households without the need to be 
addressed to a particular elector — as the Post 
Office does with other circulars that it sends 
out. 

Chairman: Thank you very much Mr 
Hattersley, Mr Hughes and Mr Storer. 
Thank you very much for helping the Com- 
mittee. We are grateful to you for attending 
this morning. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Conservative and Unionist Central Office 

Further to the correspondence concerning the forthcoming inquiry into the Representation 
ef the People Act 1949 to be conducted by the Home Affairs Committee, the Chairman 
of the Conservative Party organisation, Mr Cecil Parkinson has asked me to set out briefly 
our thinking on some of the matters listed by you in your letter of 14 September. I would 
like to make the following proposals: 

■ T h at the franchise should be extended to citizens of the United Kingdom living abroad 
insofar as parliamentary elections and European Assembly elections are concerned Ideally, 
we would like this extension of the franchise to be limited to citizens of the United Kingdom 
who are living outside the United Kingdom by reason of their occupation service or emp oy- 
ment together with the spouses of such persons living with them abroad If the difficulties 
of deciding whether or not an applicant would be qualified to be registered m such circum- 
stances prove insurmountable then alternatively, but less satisfactorily, we think that the 
franchise could be extended to all citizens of the United Kingdom registered as electors 
in this country who leave to live abroad for any reason for a period of (say) seven years 
from their date of departure from this country provided that they were registered as electors 
at the time of departure. We think that such persons could appoint proxies in the same 
way as service voters living abroad. 

2 That in respect of the rights of citizens of independent Commonwealth countries and 
the Republic of Ireland to vote in United Kingdom elections, we think that this is a matter 
calling for a policy decision and is not one on which the Conservative Party organisation 
would wish to comment. 

3 That although it is clearly unjust that electors should be unable to vote at particular 
elections because of absence on holiday, it is impracticable to extend absent voting to those 
Dersons without opening the way to providing postal or proxy voting facilities on request 
to all electors who so desire. The consequences of this move might be very far-reaching 
indeed and such a move might have serious implications bearing in mind that the election 
procedures in this country have been built round legislation designed to allow persons to 
vote in polling stations in conditions of complete secrecy and free of any undue influence 
at the time of voting. 

4 That multiple registration should be abolished in respect of parliamentary and Euro- 
pean Assembly electors but that consideration should be given to allowing persons with 
more than one residence to register more than once in different electoral areas, choosing 
one residence in respect of which he or she would have a parliamentary vote while having 
the right to vote at local government elections in respect of the other address or addresses 
It would seem reasonable that the local government franchise in any electoral area should 
extend to this category of ratepayers. 

5 That patients in mental hospitals should no longer be prevented from registering as 
electors solely because they have no place of residence outside the hospital . Generally speak- 
ing, we are m favour of the position as it was following the Wmwick judgment m the 
Warrington Crown Court which set a precedent for the registration of patients in mental 
hospitafs no longer receiving treatment for a mental illness However the prowsKms o 
the Mental Health (Amendment) Act allow for the registration of voluntary pat ents in 
mental hospitals who are able to make without assistance a declaration and an application 
for registration during the coming year. It seems that this procedure may work ^atrsfactonty 
in practice and if this is so it will go a long way towards solving the : problem i of persons 
disenfranchised because they are resident in mental hospitals simply because they have no 
other residence. 

6. That the present position in respect of broadcasting and newspaper articles and adver- 
tisements in newspapers designed to promote the elrction of a particular candidate should 
continue to constitute an election expense but political parties, other organisations and 
individuals should still be permitted to put their views at the time of an election ^without 
causing an election expense on the lines of the judgment in the Tronoh Mines case. We 
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do not think that Section 9 of the Representation of the People Act 1 969 should be altered 
and that candidates should still have the power of vetoing a broadcast about a particular 
constituency or electoral area. 

7. That there should be an increase in the deposit demanded of a parliamentary candidate 
and this increase should be substantial. At the same time we believe that the 12£ per cent 
threshold below which a deposit is forfeited could be lowered to ensure that the great 
majority of “serious” candidates are not put in the position of losing their deposit. 

8. That candidates at parliamentary elections shall still have the right to circulate election 
literature to electors free of any postal charge. It does not seem to us that the phasing 
out of official paid envelopes and forms need affect the free post, nor does it seem that 
it will cause any hardship insofar as absent voting applications are concerned. 

9. That candidates should continue to have the right to use certain public rooms and 
halls free of charge during an election and that local authorities should still be required 
to allow such meeting places to be booked by candidates unless there is a previous reservation 
or such rooms or premises are being used for educational purposes. 

10. That any possible merits of compulsory voting are heavily outweighed by the disadvan- 
tages and that compulsory voting should, therefore, not be introduced. 

The above proposals merely set out our general thinking on the matters listed by you 
as being likely to be on the Agenda of the Home Affairs Committee inquiry. We have 
not attempted to present any arguments in depth on any of the points raised but we will, 
of course, be happy to give oral evidence during the course of the inquiry should the 
Committee feel it necessary. 



O C D Mitchell 
Organisation & Legal Officer 

12 November 1982 



Examination of Witness 

Mr O C D Mitchell, Organisation and Legal Officer, Conservative Party, called in and 
examined. 



Chairman 

402. Thank you for coming, Mr Mitchell, 
and I apologise for having kept you waiting 
in the wings, but I hope you will have been 
able to hear some of the exchanges that took 
place earlier this morning. Perhaps we can 
pick up one or two of the points that were 
covered then in order to hear what may be 
the views of the Conservative Party, particu- 
larly on the practical application of certain 
aspects which were mentioned. The first 
thing I think we would wish to do is to turn 
to your letter and memorandum which was 
submitted to the Committee and to ask you 
to comment on the possibility of extending 
the franchise to certain British citizens who 
find themselves for the time being based out- 
side this country. Are there circumstances in 
which you think it would be right for them 



still to be able to vote in British Parliamen- 
tary elections? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. To answer in the 
negative first, I think it is clearly injust that 
diplomats and Crown servants can have the 
right to vote but people who go abroad 
because of their occupation, service or 
employment with private companies or per- 
haps working for the World Health Organi- 
sation, do not have this right. We would like 
to see, if it is possible, the right to vote by 
proxy to be extended to those abroad 
because of their occupation, service or 
employment — citizens of the United 

Kingdom who have the intention to return. 

403. Would you put a time limit on that? 
Is there any limit in your view which would 
be practicable? 
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(Mr Mitchell.) Well, again, I think it 
would be unjust to put a time limit on. If 
one takes the position of somebody working 
in Brussels for the EEC, for instance, they 
may well be there over a period of ten or 
twelve years. They may be in very close 
touch with their relatives and families in this 
country, but they are disenfranchised. 

404. But they may already by then have 
got rid of their residential base in this coun- 
try; would you still think that even so they 
should be entitled to vote here? 

(Mr Mitchell.) The same argument would 
apply to diplomats, people who spend their 
lives going from one consulate or embassy 
to another. They are entitled to continue 
with their enfranchisements, and I would 
have thought it was only just that this should 
also apply to citizens of the United Kingdom 
who are overseas because of the necessity of 
their occupation, service or employment. 

405. So how would you determine the 
constituency in which they should be voting? 

(Mr Mitchell.) In the same way as 
members of the armed forces who are abroad 
at the present time. They have an oppor- 
tunity of making a declaration and saying 
“But for my service overseas I would be liv- 
ing at such and such address” or if they can- 
not do that, alternatively they say, “I have 
in the past lived at such and such address 
in ther United Kingdom”, and they therefore 
go on the register for the relevant consti- 
tuency. 

406. So you would see no practical 
obstacle to proxy voting being made avail- 
able to the category of persons you have just 
described? _ 

(Mr Mitchell.) I do not seen any problem 
at all. 

407. What would you see happening in 
connection with the distribution of voting 
papers and notification of an individual can- 
didate’s platform for the election? Would 
you expect any difficulties to arise in terms 
of communicating with them or would no 
attempt be made to communicate with them 
and the choice would be indicated to the 
proxy nominated? 

(Mr Mitchell.) That is right. Under the 
present system we do not in fact get hold 
of servicemen abroad or write to diplomats, 
but we do write to the proxy. We make it 
plain if they are under an obligation to the 
proxy to vote in a certain way we would not 
wish to interfere, but if no instructions have 



been given to them, they might like to con- 
sider the election address of the candidate 
for that particular constituency. 

408. Do you know whether anything 
similar to this is done for the electors in other 
countries where their citizens may be abroad 
in similar circumstances? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Well certainly I think there 
is only one other country of the original Nine 
of the EEC that does not give rights in one 
form or another to their citizens abroad to 
vote in their domestic elections and in the 
European elections— some of them by proxy, 
but I cannot say which. 



Mr Luce 

409. I have two questions on this. Does 
Mr Mitchell feel that in extending the vote 
as he advocates to those who live abroad, 
it is important to establish clear criteria that 
they have a continuing close connection with 
this country? If so, how does he think is the 
best way of setting about this? 

(Mr Mitchell.) I think this whole position 
is fraught with difficulties, but first of all you 
have to have somebody who is on the register 
at the time they leave this country and some- 
body with the right of abode in this country 
and the right of return. Then I think it is 
a simple declaration that they do intend to 
return and are only overseas by reason of 
their occupation, service or employment. 

410. I see in this paper, Mr Mitchell, that 
you have put seven years abroad as a 
possible termination point after which the 
vote should not continue. Is that a practical 
proposition? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Well, that is very much a 
poor alternative because if it were decided 
there was no way of coming to a decision 
about whether a person really was abroad 
because of his occupation, service or employ- 
ment, then the idea was mooted that every- 
body who went overseas, if they were on the 
register at the time they went, would 
continue with the right of enfranchisement 
for a period of five or seven years. 

41 1 . One last point : if this decision were 
taken to extend the vote, do you feel there 
is a danger of abuse of the proxy vote 
system? 

(Mr Mitchell.) May I ask in what particu- 
lar way? 
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412. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that there might be a lack of contact 
between the person who has the right to vote 
and the person exercising a proxy vote, and 
it might be abused in that way. Do you feel 
there is any danger of that? 

( Mr Mitchell.) There is always the danger 
of abuse, and this danger may in fact be 
apparent at the present time, but I do not 
think it is a big danger. 

Mr Dubs 

413. You suggested that people living and 
working abroad for private employers 
should have the right to vote, and you use 
the argument that members of the armed 
forces and diplomats do have such a right. 
Is there not a difference, that members of 
the armed forces and diplomats are working 
for the Crown; and secondly they are very 
seldom away for more than three years at 
a time, whereas you are suggesting this right 
should be almost indefinite for people who 
work abroad for private employers. Is there 
not a problem there in the definition? 

(Mr Mitchell.) There is a difference in 
principle for people working for the Crown, 
I quite agree, but I am saying there is no 
real reason why that should not be extended 
to people working for private enterprises or 
world organisations like the WHO or the 
United Nations or the EEC. 

414. I take your point about world 
organisations like the United Nations and 
its specialised agencies, but people working 
for private organisations may be going for 
what they think is a short period and it turns 
out to be a much longer time. Under your 
system they have the right in perpetuity to 
vote in this country, do they not? 

( Mr Mitchell.) It may be necessary to put 
a term on it and say “This may only last 
for seven or ten years”. That would certainly 
be unjust for some people, but in the long 
run it may be that such an agreement would 
have to be come to. 

415. Would you not agree that someone 
who has been out of this country for over 
three or four years will, for all practical 
purposes, have lost touch with this country 
and therefore will be voting on the basis of 
views and prejudices held many years before 
and will not know what the real issues are? 

(Mr Mitchell.) That will undoubtedly 
apply to a few, undoubtedly. But the great 
majority of people will still have very close 
contacts with this country. In many cases 



their families will still be living in this 
country and in many cases they will make 
two or three visits a year to this country. 

Mr Wheeler 

416. It may be the case there are many 
people who vote in this country who do not 
know what the real issues are. Is it not quite 
unjust that in a world where we encourage 
people to go overseas to earn money for this 
country, to earn exports for this country, and 
indeed we recognise the achievements of 
those people in the Honours Lists every New 
Year and each time the Queen has a birth- 
day, that these same people should be 
deprived of the right to vote merely because 
they earn money for the nation through 
private enterprise and they are not employ- 
ees of the nation through the Crown? Is it 
not right that these people should be given 
the opportunity to vote in United Kingdom 
General Elections without any kind of 
restriction at all, provided that it is their 
clear intention to return to the United 
Kingdom at the conclusion of their tour 
overseas? 

( Mr Mitchell.) I can only say I absolutely 
agree with you. I do think it is right. I think 
it is very unjust that such people do not have 
the vote at the present time. 



Mr Weetch 

417. We have had opinions expressed 
before us, Mr Mitchell, that it is still the case 
in Britain that people vote for the individual 
rather than the party. Do you believe that? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Oh yes. I would not like 
to say what proportion do, but some people 
certainly do. 

418. Do you think, broadly speaking, that 
this should be the case and that you should 
look very carefully at the quality of the 
individuals who are actually standing at elec- 
tions? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. 

419. Therefore you would expect and 
think it desirable that there should be some 
contact between the person living abroad 
and the proxy who is going to cast the vote 
for the person living abroad as to the quality 
and differences in quality of the candidates 
who are actually standing in any consti- 
tuency? Would you say that that is so? 

( Mr Mitchell.) If it is possible, yes. 
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420. If if is possible. If it is not possible 
or if it is very difficult, would you see that 
as a serious disadvantage? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Not really. I think if a 
person is appointed a proxy, it is in the same 
way really as a Member of Parliament is 
appointed. He is a representative and uses 
his own initiative and judgment, and the 
person picks as a proxy someone who will 
do that on his behalf. 



421. So broadly speaking you think you 
do your best in this situation and more than 
that you cannot do? Could you tell me, Mr 
Mitchell, because you have had a lot ol 
experience in these things, you can choose 
a proxy from anywhere can you not, 
geographically? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Oh, yes. 



Chairman 

425. Now we turn to the next item, which 
concerns the citizens of the Commonwealth 
countries and the Republic of Eire having 
the right to vote in British elections. Do I 
understand you would not wish to comment 
on the policy aspects involved in that issue? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, that is right. We do 
not think this really is a matter for the 
Organisation Department of Central Office. 

426. So you are representing the Organi- 
sation Department and as such are you 
aware of any representations that have been 
made to the party on this matter? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, I am aware of some, 
yes. I do not think there is any tremendous 
feeling though about this matter. One has 
read a lot in the press. I have read in the 
press actually more than is coming from 
associations and individuals. 



422. And can more than one person use 
the same proxy? 

(Mr Mitchell.) A proxy can be appointed 
for two people in the same constituency 
except for five generations of close relatives. 



423. So there would not be any great 
danger of people abroad who followed the 
issues closely organising proxies so they 
could vote in marginal seats, or in other 
words where’ a vote counts more in one seat 
than in another? 

(Mr Mitchell.) No, this does not follow 
at all. A person can appoint a proxy who 
lives up in Scotland and the proxy will vote 
by post for the elector’s own constituency, 
which may be in Kent or Surrey or Sussex 
or wherever. 



424. Are you saying-just so I can get it 
clear in my own mind — that if someone sells 
his house and then moves abroad to live and 
work and therefore has no point of property 
reference in this country at all, and secondly 
if that person does not pay British tax 
indirect, direct or tax such as rates— they 
should still have the right to vote in this 
country in a constituency even though their 
absence abroad might be quite protracted? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, I think that they 
should have the right. I do not think 
property rights have anything to do with the 
case and I think provided they sign a 
declaration that they have an intent to return 
to this country, they should have the right 
to vote. 



427. Have you had representations on 
behalf of any other groups of people living 
in this country who are neither citizens of 
the independent Commonwealth countries 
nor citizens of Eire? 

(Mr Mitchell.) We have of course heard 
from the Poles, yes. Many of the Poles who 
are not British subjects nor citizens of this 
country who have been living here since the 
end of the War would like to be enfranchised 
in this country. They have thrown in their 
lot with this country. They live here and do 
not intend to return to Poland. 

428. Would you have any comment to 
make further on the justification for such 
change? 

(Mr Mitchell.) In regard to the Poles, if 
they take up British citizenship, that is fair 
enough, and it is open for them to take up 
British citizenship. If they do not want to, 
they forfeit their right to vote. 

429. So your qualification is, it could be 
extended provided they take up British 
citizenship? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. 



Mr Luce 

430. About the Poles, I wonder whether 
you have any evidence that there are aliens 
getting on to the register who should not be 
given the vote? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. The difficulty really 
with that is that there are far more people 
left on the register when they move so they 
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are still on at their old address. The B and 
C lists which have been coming out in the 
last couple of weeks have shown this up very 
clearly in constituency after constituency, 
particularly in the urban areas ; but there are 
many electoral registration officers who are 
not crossing people off when the other form 
is returned. 

431 . Does it flow from that that you think 
there are people who are not entitled to vote 
who are aliens who are actually getting on 
to the register? 

( Mr Mitchell.) This is perfectly true. The 
electoral registration officer has the right to 
ask for proof in two circumstances : if he is 
suspicious about age and if he is suspicious 
about nationality. But there are very few 
registration officers who take up this oppor- 
tunity unless there is an objection made and 
the political parties simply have not the man- 
power to go through the entire register every 
time every year to point out people to whom 
objections may be made; and objections can 
only be made up to the 16th December. 



Chairman 

432. Is it not the practice of some electoral 
registration officers at any rate to keep on 
the register names that were previously on 
it, even though they have not received Form 
A in respect of those names? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, this is perfectly 
correct. This is a hangover from three or four 
years ago, and of course before that when 
it was impossible to put a person’s name on 
the register after publication. But this posi- 
tion has now changed, and it is perfectly 
possible to make a claim any time during 
the year. I would hope electoral registration 
officers would catch up with this in time and 
be a little keener in crossing people out who 
do not return an A form or else make sure 
these people are properly canvassed. 

433. Would you then wish to ensure the 
register was compiled only on the basis of 
a completed Form A? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. 

434. You would not expect to come up 
against practical difficulties where perhaps 
the householder in a multi-occupied estab- 
lishment had refused to complete the form 
and was thereby virtually guilty of disenfran- 
chising a number of citizens who might 
otherwise have sought for their names to be 
on the register? 



(Mr Mitchell.) I think the answer to this 
is the Memorandum for the Guidance of 
Electoral Registration Officers in England 
and Wales which interprets the regulations 
and lays great stress on a proper canvass. 
There are some areas, even urban areas, 
where a proper canvass is accomplished and 
if there is no reply at a particular address 
the canvassers ask the neighbours and find 
out what the position is. 

435. May we now turn to the question of 
voting when on holiday? You say in your 
letter that “although it is clearly unjust that 
electors should be unable to vote at particu- 
lar elections because of absence on holiday, 
it is impracticable to extend absent voting 
to those persons without opening the way 
to providing postal or proxy- voting facilities 
on request to all electors who so desire.” Is 
it really impracticable to do so? 

( Mr Mitchell.) I do not know. This is the 
Home Office argument. 

436. I am asking what is the point of view 
of the Conservative Party organisation? 

(Mr Mitchell.) That the Home Office are 
probably right in this. It probably is imposs- 
ible to define the word “holiday” and prob- 
ably impossible to prevent a person saying 
“I am going to spend a day at the races” 
and to define “holiday” in that way. It there- 
fore comes down to the possibility of offer- 
ing postal votes as an option. 

437. But if you are suggesting, as you 
were earlier, that British citizens who go 
abroad for purposes of their work or 
employment and choose, or have to, live 
abroad for a period of years may still be 
enfranchised for purposes of a British Parlia- 
mentary election, is it fair that you should 
now suggest that a holidaymaker who may 
have to book a holiday well in advance 
should be disenfranchised? 

( Mr Mitchell.) I do not want there to be 
any mistake about this. We think it is 
extremely unjust and unfair to an awful lot of 
people. As you say, people come along at 
election time and are very keen on politics 
and find they have booked to go to Spain 
or on holidays and simply cannot get out 
of it. If there is any way at all in which the 
vote can be extended to these people, absent 
voting facilities, without making it an option 
for everyone, then obviously we would be 
very happy about it. There are injustices all 
the way through the election system and that 
is probably the biggest. 
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438 Is it not the case there are many 
holiday towns and other major cities that 
comprise a tourist attraction in this country 
and they do draw people, electors, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and many of 
them find it impossible or too expensive to 
return to their own home constituency area 
simply to record a vote? But leaving on one 
side the question of holidaymakers who go 
abroad, would it not at least be just to extend 
the opportunity to vote by means of proxy 
for holidaymakers in this country? 

(Mr Mitchell.) There would certainly be 
a lot more sense in extending it by means 
of proxy in this country than doing it by a 
postal vote. It is the great expansion of pos- 
tal votes which we think would open the 
door to cases or personation and undue 
influence. There is less likelihood of that with 
a proxy. At the same time, if you are suggest- 
ing that one should give proxy facilities to 
everybody as an option, then I think it would 
be very difficult indeed. One can think of 
the possibility of a summer election in such 
circumstances and some of the northern 
towns that have wakes weeks and so on, 
where there would be very great difficulty 
in finding enough proxies, unless one relaxes 
the rule and allows a proxy to act as a proxy 
for more than two constituents, and I do not 
think that should be the case. 



Mr Hunt 

439. You say that the danger about giving 
votes to holidaymakers is that it would be 
an option for everyone, but is that really so ? 

It would only work in that way, would it 
not, if there were people who were prepared 
to say they were on holiday when in fact they 
were not? To that extent it could be abused, 
but that surely would be fairly minimal? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, if you could define 
“holiday” in any way. But if people think 
they are going to visit a relative or have a 
day at the races and so on and feel they have 
a right to apply for a postal vote, in those 
circumstances I think you are opening the 
door. I am looking at the position in regard 
to a very closely fought by-election in a 
highly marginal seat, where all the parties 
know there is going to be this by-election 
for three months in advance perhaps, and 
the pressures that may be brought to bear 
on people to fill up the declaration form that 
they are unlikely to be able to go to vote 
in person because they may be on holiday. 
There may be a lot of specious arguments 
put forward and the voting list might be very 
big indeed. 



Mr Dubs 

440. But would that last point not be 
taken care of by saying that applications for 
holiday voters, whether by post or proxy, 
would only be accepted when an election or 
by-election had been called; in other words 
you would not get a lot of people applying 
on the off-chance they might be away at the 
time? 

(Mr Mitchell.) This would simply mean 
the applications would be put in as soon as 
the writ was moved, would it not? 

441 . Yes, and would not the consequences 
of that be that one could not manage in the 
rather short election period we have in this 
country— the administrative problems would 
require a longer period? 

(Mr Mitchell.) But you cannot limit the 
signing of an application form to that period. 
Application forms might be signed and the 
date left open, for instance, well in advance 
of the actual writ being moved. 

442. Yes, I see. So these are additional 
arguments against the idea of holiday voting 
that your are putting forward? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, unless there is some 
way of pinning it down to people who have 
actually booked holidays. 

443. Which it is almost impossible to do 
in practice? 

(Mr Mitchell.) I fear it is. 

Chairman 

444. Turning to multiple registration, do 
I interpret your comments in paragraph 4 
aright when I suggest that you are against 
multiple voting— in other words, voting in 
more than one constituency in a Parliamen- 
tary election — but that you are not against 
an elector being registered on the electoral 
register in respect of more than one address? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, it would limit the 
choice a person has now to choose which 
constituency he would vote in if he is on the 
register twice, for instance, at a particular 
General Election, or to vote twice in by- 
elections, and so on. He would have to say 
at the outset, “This is my Parliamentary 
vote”, and any other registration would be 
for local purposes only; and an “L” would 
be put beside his name just as it is at the 
moment for a peer. 

445. You do feel then that for local 
purposes an elector should be allowed to 
vote more than once in respect of more than 
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one address, provided he does not vote more 
than once for the same candidate or district 
council ? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. 

Mr Luce 

446. Do you have any evidence of any 
abuse of the use of the multiple vote system? 

(Mr Mitchell.) No. 

447. Is there any evidence of abuse of 
multiple registration? 

(Mr Mitchell.) No, none that has come 
to us. 

Mr Dubs 

448. On the question of broadcasting and 
newspaper articles, as I understand the 
comment you make in paragraph 6, under the 
present law which you support there should 
be restrictions on broadcasting and news- 
paper articles and advertisements supporting 
particular candidates but there should be no 
such restrictions when the purpose is simply 
to support a political party with the candi- 
date not specified. Is that your argument? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, the position following 
the Lonrho case is broadly that — that any 
group of individuals or society or association 
can put forward views on a national basis 
and ask their members all over the country 
to vote in a particular way, which is the case 
at the moment, but what one cannot do is 
to advertise in local papers for particular 
candidates. 

449. What you have said about organisa- 
tions would also apply to political parties, 
would it not? 

( Mr Mitchell.) Political parties or indivi- 
duals. 

450. Do you not think that goes against 
the intention of the law which limited elec- 
tion expenditure by particular candidates if 
in fact there are newspaper advertisements 
or broadcasting, particularly newspaper 
advertisements which support the political 
party, when all the people in the area know 
that advertising is intended to support the 
particular candidate? 

( Mr Mitchell.) No, I do not think it goes 
against the spirit, because Section 63 has 
remained intact pretty well all the way through 
various representation of the People Acts, 
and the qualifying clause in Section 63 does 
say, “Any material published” — and we 
think by editorial decision — “in a news- 
paper or other periodical shall not be the 



subject of election expenses”. Well, is there 
much di[ference in those being put forward 
in the form of an advertisement and opinions 
being put forward in an editorial leader? I 
do not think there is. 



Mr Weetch 

45 1 . May I ask a further question on that, 
Mr Mitchell ? If a political party or any other 
organisation spends a large amount of 
money on general advertising, why does it 
do that? Does it not do it in order to aid 
its candidates in the election? Surely it is not 
just for public education on the issues, is it? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Oh no, one would not pre- 
tend it was, but almost anything a political 
party does between elections and during the 
actual campaign is aimed at creating an 
atmosphere in which their candidates could 
be successful. 

452. But is it not manifestly unfair when 
certain organisations, large businesses for 
example, can deploy large amounts of money 
for advertising for general and perhaps 
particular political matters? But again in 
general terms — does it not breach the spirit 
of what we are trying to attain in terms of 
equity, that massive disparity of financial 
resources should not in equity affect the result 
of the election in any way? Surely money is 
spent to affect elections in just that way? 

(Mr Mitchell.) It is very difficult. One is 
coming down to splitting hairs here. You 
cannot very well prevent individuals or com- 
panies, if you put it in that particular way, 
from doing their best to secure the return 
of the party of the their choice. They can 
make donations to political parties, they can 
make donations to individual candidates in 
constituencies, provided of course that in the 
case of limited companies this is shown in 
the company reports and is subject to scru- 
tiny by the shareholders. I do not see any- 
thing wrong in that principle at all. 



Chairman 

453. May we now turn to the question of 
the size of the deposit? In your memoran- 
dum you say there should be an increase in 
the deposit demanded of a Parliamentary 
candidate, and this increase should be 
substantial. Have you any particular figure 
in mind? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Well, I would have 
thought somewhere in the region of about 
£1,000, bearing in mind that £150 has not 
been increased since 1918, and also bearing 
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in mind that every candidate has the right 
to address correspondence to every elector 
free of postal charge— and in the average 
constituency that right amounts to about 
£8,250 worth of postal facilities. 

454. So you are relating the size of the 
deposit more closely to the cost of some of 
the benefits that accrue to a correctly 
nominated candidate? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes. 

455. Was that the original purpose under- 
lying the introduction of the £150 deposit in 
1918 9 

(Mr Mitchell.) No, but at that particular 
time the value of the post was nowhere near 
what it is now. In fact I am not even sure 
in the 1918 Representation of the People Act 
whether there was the right of free post, but 
certainly there is now a real danger of candi- 
dates standing through self-interest, whether 
they are pop singers or whether they are 
estate agents or whatever, and using the free 
post to make their name much better known 
in a particular constituency. 

456. So you feel that with the deposit at 
its present level this is being taken advantage 
of by people who in no way could be classi- 
fied as serious candidates? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, and who have no 
thought of being elected, and indeed in some 
cases no wish to be elected. 

457. You would regard them as a self- 
advertising people? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, self-publicists. 

458. And what do you think would be the 
deterrent effect of raising the deposit to 
£1,000? 

(Mr Mitchell.) I think it would tend to 
cut out those people more. It is unfortunate 
that every time you raise the level of deposit 
of course — -well, I am talking about “every 
time” you do it but it has not been done 
since 1918 — but you are going to cut out 
earnest candidates who sincerely are trying 
for election. I think there has to be a point 
where you must have a deposit, and if you 
lower the threshold percentage to perhaps 1\ 
or even 5 per cent, it means the vast majority 
of serious candidates will never forfeit their 
deposit. 

459. So you would combine the two : raise 
the deposit and lower the threshold? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Indeed, yes. 



Mr Wheeler 

460. Turning to a separate point, in these 
days of terrorism, the security of a serious 
Parliamentary candidate is very important. 
At the time of the last General Election, as 
you know, a great deal of concern was exer- 
cised by the police and the major political 
parties about the safety of their candidates. 
Do you not think that the publication of the 
candidate’s private home address on the elec- 
tion ballot paper and other documents now 
is a very dangerous practice, and ought not 
a candidate’s address be the political consti- 
tuency office, if he has one. 

(Mr Mitchell.) I think this is probably so. 
The Act was framed of course so that people 
could not give the impression they were living 
in a particular constituency when in fact 
they came from another part of the country. 
That is why emphasis is laid on the fact they 
must give their actual residence, where they 
actually live, and not a temporary address. 
But I do think in this case security is a very 
vital matter. I know at the last election some 
candidates were very unhappy indeed at 
being put in the position of having to give 
their home address. I think there might well 
be an amendment on those lines. 



Mr Hunt 

461. May I raise a totally separate point? 
Do you ever come across criticism that the 
practice adopted by polling clerks of writing 
one’s polling number on one’s ballot paper 
could undermine the secrecy of the ballot? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, we frequently get 
letters in after every election from people 
who think the law is now being changed and 
the secrecy of the ballot is being broken. But 
when it is explained to them and explained 
how it is practically impossible for their vote 
to be discovered except through the Order 
of a High Court judge, if there is a scrutiny 
and even then everyone is under oath of 
secrecy, we have never had any comebacks; 
no one has pursued that point once they saw • 
the reason for it and understood the 
procedure. 

462. And the reason for it is simply to 
guard against personation, is it? 

(Mr Mitchell.) To guard against 
personation and also for tendered votes 
which are not uncommon, so the tendered 
votes cannot be substituted for the false votes. 
It is a very real deterrent against fraud. 
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Mr Weetch 

463. I also have a question on a separate 
point. Mr Mitchell, it has been put to us that 
it might be desirable to have an alteration in 
the law to allow free postal material to be 
addressed to households, or not to be 
addressed at all. I am sure it is part of your 
experience that at some time in your political 
life you have addressed envelopes as part of 
the election campaign, and it is my experience 
that you have armies of people sometimes 
addressing envelopes, when all you wish to do 
is slip election materials inside them for 
people to read generally. My question is this: 
Do you think it would be desirable to have 
as part of the service just a delivery of a 
pamphlet or the material not inside an 
envelope marked “Election Communi- 
cation”? Secondly, do you not think that 
if the coloured leaflet were dropped on the 
mat — and parties do strive to get them as 
attractively produced as possible — people 
would be more likely to pick it up to see what 
it was, rather than having an election 
communication in a brown envelope when it 
might be more likely it is cast away? 

(Mr Mitchell.) The answer to your first 
question is that I think there would be no 
objection, certainly on our part, if candidates 
were able to choose to have their election 
material delivered in this way, unenveloped 
and unaddressed. I think secondly that 
candidates who did that would be under a 
great disadvantage because the Post Office 
could only deliver them on the basis of one 
per house, one per letter-box, to empty shops, 
shops, businesses, anywhere, and a lot of 
them would be wasted and go to people who 
were not electors and you would only have 
one going into a house where you might have 
two or three separate households. I think for 
a candidate who really does not have the 
manpower — or the womanpower — to get 
envelopes filled, it is a right that he should 
have that option if he wants to take it. 

Mr Dubs 

464. I should like to raise a couple of 
points not covered by your letter. What 
would be your reaction to the suggestion that 
polling dates for General Elections should be 
removed from a Thursday to a Saturday or 
Sunday? 

(Mr Mitchell.) I am very much against it 
being moved from Thursday to Saturday or 
Sunday because I have a lot of experience of 
urban district council elections, which until 
1972 could be held on a Saturday, being held 
on a Saturday, and although it is true a lot 



of people are not at work on Saturday it is 
also true a great many people go away at 
weekends and treasure the right to be able to 
go away if they want; and this just did not 
hit only the number of people voting, because 
the number of people voting in local 1 
government elections on Saturday tend to be 
less than they are on Thursday but it also hit 
the number of workers the candidates were 
able to get to go along and work on their 
behalf. 

465. In General Elections the polls close at 
10.00 pm. Would you see any disadvantage \ 
in closing the polls at 9.00 pm? 

(Mr Mitchell.) No, I would prefer to have 
them close at 9.00 pm. This, as you know, was 
brought in without a Speakers Conference 
decision, the decision to extend it to 10 
o’clock, and the number of people voting in 
Parliamentary elections since then has not 
gone up one iota. If you closed at 1 1 o’clock i 
you would get the same number of people 
voting who previously would have come 
along between 9 o’clock and 10. 1 would like 
to see the polling hours made uniform 
between local and Parliamentary elections, 
perhaps from 8 o’clock until 9.00 p.m. or even 
7 o’clock to 9; but I would certainly like the 
closing now to be at 9 o’clock. 

466. Are you aware of how many people 
vote between 9.00 and 10.00 pm? 

( Mr Mitchell.) I cannot give you the exact 
figures because this varies from county 
constituencies to borough constituencies, and 
from one part of the country to another. I can 
tell you that quite definitely since that extra 
hour was instituted the overall number of 
people voting during polling hours has not 
increased. 



Chairman 

467. Finally I believe I am right in saying 
that you may have some comment to make 
about the discretion of a Head Postmaster to 
refuse to accept material which he does not 
consider to be related to the election. Could 
you say something about that to the 
Committee which would help them? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Very briefly— and perhaps 
I could pass certain offset copies of one or two 
election addresses to you for perusal 
afterwards — we have found in recent 
elections there is more and more trouble 
about the actual acceptance of election 
addresses by the Post Office. As you know, 
Section 79 states that any candidate has the 
right to send, without postal charge, any 
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material relating to the election only, subject 
“ post Office Regulations, and there is 
nothing in the Regulations which ties it down 
any more than that. Yet we have had a case 
3 \ letteI from a candidate s wife asking for 
suoport for her husband on a particular day, 
andThe imprint has been from the Election 
a«nt and it has been refused, with the result 
thlt all the 60,000-odd election addresses had 

to be scrapped— because there was time^nd 

the letter then had to be incorporated in the 
election address, when the Post Office 

accepted it. 



470. This is a matter which the Committee 
might consider taking up with the Post Office 
at a later stage of our inquiry. 

(Mr Mitchell.) I was hoping, if there is 
going to be an alteration to Section 79, it 
might be written in there that the Post Office 
would not have the power to refuse to accept 
material from a candidate except perhaps 
with the agreement of a High Court judge or 
someone, so it takes it on to a different level 
and so there is someone there in a capacity 
to judge whether this is correct or not. 



468. So this was the decision of the Head 

The local Head Postmaster 
but in this case it was supported by the Post 
Office headquarters in St Martin s Le Grand. 

469. Was there any subsequent action 
taken or any defence open to the candidate 

‘“(•Mr Mitchell.) Yes, if the candidate had 
lost— and that particular candidate did not 

l ose he could have brought an election 

petition on the grounds there had been an 
error which might have affected the result of 
the election. There was a lot ot 
correspondence in fact, but the Post Office 
stuck to their guns and said they would throw 
out a similar letter in the future because it 
does not come from the candidate. That is not 
the point. It comes from the Election Agent 
and it is relevant to the election. 



471 . But you feel that there is a side issue 
here that the imprint requirement should be 
preserved? 

(Mr Mitchell.) Yes, I see nothing wrong 
with that— Section 95—1 think it should be 
preserved. , _ . 

Chairman: Well, thank you very much, Mr 
Mitchell. You have helped us very 
considerably. There are a number of points 
which we have not touched on and there are 
possibly other points on which we will wish 
to seek your comments in writing, perhaps at 
a later stage during the course of our inquiry. 
If, however, in the light of all the exchanges 
that have taken place in the Committee 
during the course of the morning you fed 
there are any further observations you wish 
to submit, please feel free to do so. I thank 
you on behalf of the Committee for your 
attendance. 



Printed in 
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Memorandum submitted by the Liberal Party 
REFORMS TO ELECTORAL LAW 



1. Introduction 

The Liberal Party wishes to register a formal protest at the composition and terms of refer- 
ence of this committee’s review of electoral law. 

The committee is a “two-party” committee, although some public reference has been 
made to its being “all-party”. The elected representatives of a fifth of the voters (who i 
did not vote Conservative or Labour in 1979) have been excluded. This will necessarily 
greatly reduce the authority of its conclusions. 

Its decision to exclude consideration of the most pressing problem in electoral law, the 
method of voting and of defining constituency boundaries, only serves to illustrate its unre- 
presentative character. This decision reflects the vested interests of the Conservative and 
Labour parties, in defiance of democratic principles and the interests of the country as 
a whole. 

Nevertheless, there remain other areas where reforms are called for, where we understand 
the select committee to be considering changes, and accordingly we submit the following 
evidence. 

2. Who can vote? 

2.1 Main residence as the key qualification 

Liberals believe that the principle underlying where a person casts a vote in any election 
should be the location of his main residence. We use the word main deliberately since 
we believe that the opportunity to exercise one’s vote in more than one place in elections 
at any level, or to have the privilege of choosing where to vote, should be reduced to 
a minimum. 

This principle was agreed by the Federation of Liberal Parties of the European Community 
in their common programme for the 1979 Euro-elections, which stated: 

“all citizens of the Member States should have the right to vote in and stand for 
elections to local councils in their place of residence. In the long term they believe 
that such citizens should have the right to vote in all public elections in the country 
where they live.” 
explaining that: 

“The right to vote in, and to stand as a candidate in all public elections, under rules 
which guarantee free participation and fair representation of all political forces is a 
fundamental right of all citizens. When the European Union is established, citizens 
of any Member State should be able to exercise that right at their current place of 
residence in elections to all levels of government. Immediately, citizens of one state, 
resident in another should be able to influence their local living conditions in host 
countries by exercising full civil and political rights at local elections.” 



The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office at £2,376. 
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This means that citizens of the European Community should have the right to vote in 
lnral elections subject to current residential qualifications. This right to vote in local .elections 
should be extended to all foreign nationals. Eventually all citizens of the Community should 
have the right to vote where they reside. 

For this reason alone we see no reason why there should be any change in the current 
Hoht of Irish nationals living in this country to vote at national elections. Many of them 
have lived in this country for a number of years and regard it as their home country. 
Furthermore any disturbance of the present rights of Irish citizens in the United Kingdom 
couldhave unforeseeable repercussions on Anglo-Irish relations and upon the position in 
Northern Ireland. , . , , 

With regard to nationality any changes to the rights of Commonwealth citizens would 
cause splits in the treatment of people from the Asian subcontinent. A majority of Pakistan s 
would retain the vote, most having taken up British Citizenship as well as retaining their 
own nationality since Pakistan left the Commonwealth, whereas many Indians and Bangla- 
deshis unable to take up British Citzenship as their countries do not allow dual nationa lty, 
would’ become disenfranchised. This would place strains on community relations within 
the United Kingdom and we urge the Select Committee not to alter the rights of Common 
wealth citizens. 

As an interim measure until the right of any citizen of the Community to vote where 
they reside is established we propose that British citizens who move abroad should be entitled 
to remain on the electoral register and to vote at their last place of residence in Britain. 
We are not, however, in favour of creating an “overseas constituency for British natiomds 
living abroad who have no residential links, although this might be considered for represen- 
tation in a reformed second chamber. 

2.2 Multiple registrationlpostal votes 

We are concerned that the opportunities for some people, voti^ two or toee tmes m 
any one election are on the increase. Fred Craig, editor of Britain Votes (June 1 980 edition) 
suggests that the number of voters with double or triple registration is now at least 100,000 
o /possibly higher. A judgement by Lord Denning in 1970 allowed students to register their 
lodging as well as their home and allowed owners of holiday homes used only tor a. few 
months a year to claim residence. We agree with Mr Craig that it is totally unfair that 
a growing number of electors have a chance of voting in more than one place and presumab y 
choose to vote in the most marginal. The same provision allows a few people to vote in 
more than one by-election even when these take place on the same day. 

Reforms are needed to both the procedure for registration and to broaden eligibility 
for a postal vote. We believe that everyone should be on the register “nce-^t them main 
place of residence. People with more than one possible mam residence would have to choose 
which one was their main place of residence. 

Being unable to get to the polling station on the day of the election should be adequate 
grounds for getting a postal vote. The procedure for obtaining a postal vote should be 
simplified with the application form including a list of reasons for absence with a formal 
declaration that “I am likely to be unable to attend the polling station to vote tn person . 
As a safeguard the signature should be witnessed by someone who is on the local register 
of electors. 

The insistence on electors designating their main i residence with a ^nuid 

for all electors to include all those unable to attend the polling station ln ^raon is a qu d 
pro quo” in that those who would lose the opportunity of voting in person at their holiday 
residence would be able to cast a postal vote for their main residence. 

Ending the practice of dual registration would: . , , .. 

(i) be much fairer, since it would abolish the privilege currently exercisrf by ‘hose 
wealthy enough to have two homes to decide where to cast their vote to bes 

(ii) make updating census figures more accurate since the electoral register is *e°nly 
means of upditing the census-dual registration causes douWecounOn^ Both the 
OPCS and the department of the Environment (for calculating Rate Support Grants) 
prefer single residences ; 
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(iii) enable parties to challenge cases of dual registration without involving the Acting 
Returning Officers ; 

(iv) make voting twice in the same elections much more difficult. 

A simplified procedure for obtaining postal votes would allow for a later date for claiming 
postal votes and a broader qualification for postal votes would reduce the numbers excluded 
from voting. 

2.3 Improving the process of registration 

The recent reports of the Social Survey Division of the Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys, prepared for a working party set up by the Home Office at the suggestion of 
the Hansard Society, show an alarming degree of inaccuracy of the Electoral Register. 

Members of the Committee have no doubt seen copies of these reports, so it is not 
proposed to summarise them here, but attention is drawn to a few of the conclusions and 
their implications: 

[a) 6'4 per cent of those eligible were not included in the 1981 register of electors for 
the address where they were entitled to be registered. 

(, b ) between 6 and 10 per cent of the names on the register belong to people who, on 
the qualifying date, were not eligible to be registered. 

(c) on the qualifying date for registration (10 October) over 6 per cent of eligible people 
are not registered at their address at that time. By the time the register comes into 
force (on 16 February) the proportion of eligible people not registered at their current 
address has increased, because of movement, to about 9 per cent, and as the year 
progresses this proportion increases further until it is about 16 per cent at the end 
of the time the register is in force, in the following February. 

These facts, seen in the light of the small percentage majorities in several recent General 
Elections, make a prime facie case for further inquiry, with a view to increasing the accuracy 
of the registers. 

The survey suggests that some Electoral Registration Officers get much more accurate 
results than others, but at present it is not known how much this is due to different methods 
used, or to social or geographical differences between their constituencies. Different problems 
arise in urban and rural areas ; and different local government authorities may well devote 
different resources (absolute or relative) to this task. Consideration could be given to a 
more effective national standard. 

Other countries use other methods of compiling their registers; for example, the “rolling 
registers” of the USA, which are constantly being amended and brought up to date. There 
is little if any information about the advantages and disadvantages of these methods. The 
increasing practice of keeping the Electoral Registers on computer provides the opportunity 
for more frequent up-dating of registers. We believe that the Select Committee should register 
its concern at the present situation and recommend further research into these matters, 
as a matter of urgency. 

3. The Mechanics of voting 

3.1 Use and reporting of Opinion Polls 

We are opposed to any prohibition on the publication of opinion polls during election 
campaigns, on the following grounds : 

(i) it would be censorship, and therefore wrong in principle ; 

(ii) it could well be contrary to the provisions of Article 10 of the European Convention 
of Human Rights protecting freedom of opinion and expression; 

(iii) it would be ineffective insofar as newspapers published abroad and television or 
radio transmitters outside the United Kingdom could still publish opinion polls: 
technological developments are expected to make continental television transmissions 
widely available in the United Kingdom soon; 

(iv) political parties (and presumably the media) would still have access to unpublished 
polls (since it would be impossible to prohibit one person asking another how they 
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might vote), thus giving them an undue privilege compared to ordinary electors— and 
giving wealthier parties a particular privilege over parties unable to afford their own 
private polls; 

(v) insofar as polls published in the last stages of the campaign are held to have an 
undue influence, a ban on their publication would, if effective, simply transfer the 
problem back to the final polls published; these would have an undue influence 
during the remaining “polls-free” period of the campaign which, since opinion might 
have altered during this period, would be even less desirable than any influence exerted 
by the more accurate up-to-date polls published on polling day ; 

(vi) in any case, the influence of polls on voting is highly problematic. There is evidence 
of both “band-wagon” effects and of an “underdog” effect, favouring the less popular 
of the two leading parties. It is instructive to compare the two by-elections in October 
1982. In Peckham, it can be plausibly argued that the Conservative vote was squeezed 
to below deposit level partly because of the publication of opinion polls. Yet in 
Northfield, the third-place Liberal vote— in a tight marginal situation— was higher 
than the poll predictions. At other times it has been a Liberal vote which was squeezed 
and a Tory vote which was not. People appear to decide on political grounds whether 
to allow opinion poll forecasts to affect their decision on how to vote — as is perfectly 
proper. 

There are, however, two areas of potential abuse which merit attention. 

Firstly, the media can report the results of a poll undertaken by a group which does 
not adhere to the high standards of the national polling organisations and give the results 
publicity when the sample and/or the polling procedure used are suspect. The practice for 
example of using students to stop people at random in the street, whilst useful educationally, 
is not as reliable as the use of experienced interviewers, with carefully designed questions 
and a carefully selected sample. The media should be encouraged to distinguish clearly 
between the results from national polling organisations, conforming to the standards laid 
down by the Market Research Society, and such from local ad hoc polls. 

Secondly, the results of polls should be published as fully as possible, including details 
of the sample size and date of poll. Shortage of space may prevent full publication of 
all results but we believe there is a case for a brief code of practice for publication of 
poll results by the media. 



3.2 Deposit/Nomination Procedures 

We believe that the deposit should be abolished and replaced with a requirement that nomina- 
tion of candidates should require a larger number of valid signatures, say 100 for a West- 
minster Election and 500 for Europe. In addition the nomination requirement should be 
fora given number of valid signatures not, as at present, the requirement that all signatures 
on the nomination form should be valid. The presence of one or more invalid signatures 
should not invalidate the nomination paper. 

The deposit is the last remaining vestige of the property-owning qualification ie, a privilege 
of the rich. It does not disqualify all freak candidates, only those without enough money. 
Indeed it allows cheap publicity for a commercial candidate (even if the level was raised). 
It is a tax on democracy, especially newer, smaller, parties. Our alternative proposal of 
an increased number of signatures is a much better measure of a minimum level of local 
support. 

Liberals are opposed to increasing the leval of the deposit since it would place a major 
burden on any political party without large corporate financial backing. Liberals regard 
the proposal to increase the deposit not only offensive in principle but a quite unjustified 
attack on the Liberals, the SDP and on all parties who are largely financed by their members, 
by the two major parties who are largely financed by corporations or institutions. 



3.3 Literature Distribution 

We believe that candidates should be offered the option of a free-post distribution of their 
literature to each household instead of the current requirement of individually addressed 
envelopes. The Post Office finds it increasingly difficult to deliver quickly and provides 
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a delivery service for literature. This system was used for circulating literature for the 1975 
referendum on Britain’s membership of the Common Market. 

An option along these lines would save the cost of envelopes and the time spent in address- 
ing and stuffing them as well as ensuring delivery on a specified date. 

3.4 Use of Public Rooms during elections 

(S.82 and S.83 of the Representation of the People Act 1949.) 

We do not recommend any restriction on the rights of candidates to have free use of 
public rooms during a campaign, but this right must carry with it an obligation on the 
organisers to let all members of the public have equal rights to attend. The organisers 
should not be allowed to exclude members of the public selectively from such a public 
meeting. 

3.5 Compulsory Voting 

We are opposed to the introduction of compulsory voting. It is dubious in principle and 
could be difficult to enforce satisfactorily. We note that some of the countries which have 
tried it (eg, the Netherlands) are now abandoning it. In Australia it has produced the thor- 
oughly undesirable “donkey vote”. 

3.6 Ballot papers 

Though the ballot is officially secret, there is in fact a means by which it can be discovered 
how a person voted, by reference to the number written on the counterfoil of his ballot 
paper by the poll clerk, when the ballot paper is issued. This number is the same as the 
number against the elector’s name in the Electoral Register (Rule 38 1(c) of the Parliamentary 
Election Rules for the United Kingdom). Thus the ballot paper used by a voter can be 
identified, disclosing which party he voted for. 

There are, however, strict statutory rules to prevent this being done without due authority. 
The ballot papers, counterfoils and other documents have to be deposited after the election 
with the Clerk of the Crown. They can then only be inspected on an order of the House 
of Commons or of the High Court, for the purpose of instituting a prosecution, or of 
an election petition. 

It appears that such a scrutiny has been ordered only twice in the last century, in rather 
exceptional circumstances : 

(a) In the general election of 1911 at Exeter the Liberal candidate was declared to be 
elected by a majority of four, but there was evidence of a number of cases of persona- 
tion, which, if proved, might alter the result. The suspicions proved to be true and 
a scrutiny was ordered. The Conservative candidate was declared to be elected. 

(b) In 1976 (Times Newspaper, 6 August 1976) in a local government election at Richmond 
the Conservative candidate was declared to be elected by one vote. Two women, 
known to be aliens, had voted, as well as a girl who was under age. Other ballot 
papers were marked in an ambiguous way. The Court ordered a scrutiny, in order 
to identify and exclude the invalid votes. The result was that the Liberal candidate 
was now found to be elected by a majority of four. 

There is no recorded case of a scrutiny ever having been ordered in relation to an election 
in Northern Ireland. 

It is apparent that there is considerable uneasiness in the public mind about this procedure. 
Objections are often made to the Presiding Officer in the polling station, or to the Returning 
Officer. It was alleged in an article in the Times in October 1981 that South African agents 
were able to get access to ballot boxes to discover how people voted in Parliamentary 
elections in this country, thus identifying those who were regarded as politically unreliable. 

Such allegations may not be true, but they inevitably raise the question whether the 
existence of these identifying numbers is justified, when they cause so much suspicion, and 
are so rarely used. 

It is therefore submitted that consideration should be given to amending the Parliamentary 
and Local Government Rules to exclude the practice of writing these numbers on the backs 
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nr the ballot papers. It is recognised, however, that this would mean that, on proof of 
malpractice on the scale large enough to change the result of an election, the Court could 
no longer “deliver” a different result, but only order a new election. 

3.7 Candidates at 18 

Liberals believe that age at which people should be eligible to stand for election should 
be the same age at which they are entitled to vote. 

3 8 Declarations of secrecy 

vie believe that the scope of the declaration of secrecy, required of counting agents candi- 
dates agents and spouses who attend a count should be reviewed. The essential aspect 
k disclosure of how an individual has cast his or her vote (eg, in cases where voters have 
written their names on the ballot paper) but with other aspects eg, the balance of votes 
in a particular polling district the need for secrecy is less obvious. 

We also suggest that the practice of requiring declarations of secrecy 'for each election 
should be replaced by a 10-year declaration of secrecy. Signatories of the Official Secrels 
Act are bound for life and it would significantly reduce the work of the Returning Officer 
if the declaration covered a period rather than a single election It would still remain the 
duty of the Party Agent to ensure that all members had signed a declaration of secrecy 
and were aware of the Regulations. 

3.9 Return of expenses form 

This is clearly out-of-date— it still allows for telegrams but makes no mention of telephones! 
Recent developments in do-it-yourself printing are not catered for— each item (ink plates 
and paper) has to be accounted for separately. This is difficult when materials are bulk- 
boughOn advance and used over a period and impossible for the Returning Officer to 
check. 

We propose that the Return of Expenses form should be reviewed and brought up-to-date 
and that those people who provide their own printing service should be allowed to invoice 
themselves for the work done rather than having to estimate the costs of the individual 
materials used. 

3.10 Polling Hours 

We suooort the case for polling hours to be “harmonised” say, 7 am to 9 pm tor local 
and Parliamentary elections. This would avoid the confusion amongst voters caused y 
the present differences. 
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Chairman 

472. Thank you for submitting the 
memorandum indicating your views on a 
number of particular topics on which this 
Committee is concentrating. Would you 
make clear one or two points arising from 
that memorandum? First of all, you make the 
important observation that the qualification 
for a vote in elections in this country should 
in due course become residence rather than 
citizenship. You hope that that could come 
about when European union is further 
developed. Are there any practical steps in the 
meantime which you think ought to be taken, 
that is, in advance of European union, 
particularly for persons now resident in the 
United Kingdom and for British citizens now 
resident outside the United Kingdom? 

(Mr Beith.) I will ask M r Steed to deal with 
that question. 

(Mr Steed.) Yes, we suggest in paragraph 
2. 1 that so far as local elections are concerned 
it would be appropriate now to extend the 
right to vote to citizens of the European 
Community. This is in fact an initiative which 
has been considered or undertaken in several 
other countries. It is favoured not only by 
Liberal Parties of the European Community 
but by the German Social Democrats and 
Christian Democrats in several countries. 

473. Would you not find it rather strange 
that citizens resident in the European 
Community should have an entitlement to 
vote in British elections when foreign 
nationals long time resident in this country, 
for example, the Polish community, do not 
have the right to vote in this country? 

( Mr Steed.) I think a degree of reciprocity 
is appropriate here. By making ourselves part 
of the European Community, along with nine 
and soon eleven other countries, we have 
established a degree of community, in the 
sense of belonging together, and recognised 
common rights, such as the freedom of 
movement to work and such as the future 
common passport, and therefore it is 
appropriate to move first in that area. We 
would be in favour of looking for reciprocal 
arrangements with other countries whereby a 
country gave British citizens resident there 
the right to vote in local elections in return 
for our country giving their citizens here the 
right to vote in our local elections. 



474. What, then, is the definition of 
“residence” for nationals of other EEC 
countries which would enable them to vote in 
this country? 

(Mr Steed.) It would have to be some 
concept of permanence of residence. I know 
that in the discussions inside the European 
Liberal Democrats, where we did discuss this, 
we thought in terms of a minimum of a year 
of residence as a basic qualification. I do not 
think we would want to be too precise on this. 

I think it would be a matter for negotiation 
between the different governments of the 
Community to try and reach a common 
definition of permanent residence, so you did 
not get anomalies whereby British citizens 
resident in, say, Belgium had to be resident 
longer than a Belgian citizen, say, was 
resident in Britain. 

475. Take a hypothetical case, which is not 
an uncommon one in practice, of a British 
citizen sent to work in another country in the 
EEC, for example Belgium, who still retains 
his place of residence in the United Kingdom. 
Would you agree that he should have the 
entitlement to vote in the United Kingdom 
elections related to his place of residence 
which he retains in the United Kingdom? 

( Mr Steed.) I think for a number of years 
to come one would want to state that the 
essential principle for such people is that they 
should retain a right to vote, and if it was 
easier for them to retain the right to vote at 
their original residence in the United 
Kingdom, even though that was no longer 
their main residence, it would be more 
appropriate for them to retain that right to 
vote in the United Kingdom. 

476. You are putting a terminal date on 
that qualification. Do you think it is right to 
have a start-up time during which residence 
qualification must be acquired ? For example, 
should there be a minimum period of 
residence in this country justifying a vote as 
well as a maximum period outside this 
country beyond which a vote could not be 
retained ? 

(Mr Steed.) We have not considered a 
maximum period beyond which the vote 
could not be retained. We have thought in 
terms — and this is explained in the latter part 
of paragraph 2.1, the final part of it, the 
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interim measure — we have thought in terms 
of those persons already on the register for 
the United Kingdom as British citizens being 
able to retain that place on the register when 
they move abroad rather than the creation of 
some fictional address or some special 
overseas constituency. In other words, it 
would not be available to people who have 
never been on the register in the United 
Kingdom. 

477. Is it your view that the right to vote 
in those circumstances should apply both for 
local and Parliamentary elections? 

(Mr Steed.) I think the important one for 
British citizens overseas is the right to vote in 
Parliamentary elections, in other words, the 
right to vote for the body which determines 
laws which will continue to affect them when 
they come back. There is much less of a case 
to say they should have the right to vote in 
local elections when they no longer have a 
significant residence in this country. 

Chairman: These observations you are 
making do raise matters in connection with 
the credibility of the register and the method 
by which these names are to be recorded each 
year on the register, and also other points 
concerning the question of whether or not 
there should be postal or proxy voting. But 
before coming on to this, Mr Dubs has a point 
to raise. 

Mr Dubs 

478. I have a couple of questions about 
this paper, and in particular about paragraph 
2.1. In the last bit of it you talk about the 
entitlement to vote based upon a main 
residence for people who have left the 
country. I was not quite clear whether you 
said there would be a time limit on that or 
if that would last in perpetuity if people got 
their residence. 

(Mr Steed.) We have not considered a time 
limit. Obviously there is a case for a time limit 
something of the order of 7 or 10 years, but 
I cannot say there is a considered view of the 
Liberal Party on the matter. 

479. Even if the people concerned have in 
fact severed their links with this country, that 
is to say, they may have had a past residence 
but it is no longer their residence, if they have 
sold their home. Even then should there be 
that period of years for people to vote, would 
you say, or ought there to be some continuing 
connection with this country ? 

(Mr Steed.) If they have retained citizen- 
ship they are likely to have in mind the 
possibility of returning to this country, and 



when returning they are affected by the laws 
passed by the House of Commons and House 
of Lords in the meanwhile. 

480. They may not have had any choice 
about taking on any other citizenship — but 
let us leave that point. You talk about “any 
citizen of the European Community”. Why 
should not the principle you put forward 
apply to people who have moved anywhere? 
In other words, you are saying there : “ As an 
interim measure until the right of any citizen 
of the Community to vote where they reside 
is established, we propose that British citizens 
who move abroad should be entitled to 
remain on the electoral register . . .”. Are you 
saying British citizens who move anywhere or 
only into European countries? 

(Mr Steed.) Anywhere— but that right 
would have to be modified if we got this 
reciprocal arrangement between countries of 
the Community. 

481. I do not follow that argument as to 
why a British citizen — if you believe British 
citizens who have left and are living abroad 
should go on voting abroad — should have his 
right to vote influenced by the country in 
which he is now living. 

(Mr Steed.) Because our hope is that 
within the Community it would come to be 
recognised that citizens of any Community 
country may vote where they live, because 
their citizenship, in a sense, is really of the 
Community as a whole. I think it is idle to 
expect that should apply to British citizens 
resident in Libya or Latin America. I think 
they are less likely in their lifetimes to ever 
feel they belong in the countries where they 
are resident. 



Chairman 

482. Could you help the Committee, Mr 
Steed, by giving us some indication from your 
widespread knowledge of these matters as to 
what have been the developments in other 
countries in the European Community 
towards these objectives? 

(Mr Steed.) They were officially recom- 
mended by the Belgian and Italian Prime 
Ministers at a summit meeting about ten 
years ago — both of them Christian 

Democrats. They were advocated by the 
German Social Democrats at the last 
European elections. I believe there is some 
progress in this direction, but I am not sure 
exactly how much, in both Sweden and in 
Belgium, where some rights to foreign 
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residents at local elections have been granted. 

I am not aware that any country has granted 
those rights for national elections. 

Mr Dubs 

483. Returning to paragraph 2.1 of your 
memorandum, you say that citizens of the 
European Community should have the right 
to vote in local elections and the right to vote 
in local elections should be extended to all 
foreign nationals. Why should that not 
immediately become the right for all elections 
and not just local elections? 

(Mr Steed.) I think there is a very major 
difference between the function of local 
authorities and the function of a national 
Parliament. Local authorities take decisions 
about the local environment and levy taxes on 
local property, and any resident is likely to 
find himself paying or contributing to rates 
and being affected by local planning 
decisions. National Parliaments make laws 
affecting the whole country. It is concerned 
with the whole future defence policy and with 
citizenship laws, and it would be more of an 
anomaly for a foreign citizen resident in this 
country to find himself affecting decisions of 
the national Parliament. 

484. Although in the fullness of time you 
say they should be able to vote in that way? 

(Mr Steed.) Yes, particularly within the 
European Community which has declared 
itself as working more towards a closer union. 

485. You put forward in the point you 
have just made what you see as a long term 
solution, and as an interim measure there 
might be a different option, which is for 
British citizens living abroad to go on voting 
here. Is there not some contradiction in 
saying that the interim measure should be as 
you have said when to implement that interim 
measure would require all sorts of changes in 
administrative arrangements which would be 
very complicated and would then run counter 
to your longer term solution? 

(Mr Steed.) I think if the longer term 
solution was likely to be achieved within the 
next 10 or 20 years, it might be rather 
pointless to embark on the interim measure, 
but I regret to say that the longer term 
solution is fairly long term. I do not think the 
interim proposal is as complicated as you 
suggest. We already have arrangements for 
proxy voting for employees of the British 
Council, diplomats and servicemen. We made 
ad hoc last minute arrangements for 
servicemen to be able to vote in the 1975 



Referendum which was suddenly jumped on 
Parliament, but nonetheless they were made 
to work. I think the retaining of the rights to 
stay on the register is the practical way of 
meeting the needs of the majority of British 
residents overseas and would not be 
particularly complicated. 

486. May I put it to you that it is going to 
be quite difficult for Electoral Registration 
Officers to establish the genuineness of people 
on the register who have left this country 
many years ago and to make sure that that 
does not conflict with some of the other 
declarations made later on? 

( Mr Steed.) I think there are a number of 
decisions that Electoral Registration Officers 
have to make which are in principle quite 
difficult. The present procedure is that any 
person may object to any other name on the 
register and if there is a person retained on 
the register and there is some question of 
whether he really is resident where he claims 
to be resident — in Germany or wherever— 
and still a British citizen, it would be up to 
any other person to object to that name. 

Mrs Knight 

487. Does the Liberal Party believe in the 
old rule that there should be no taxation 
without representation? 

( Mr Steed.) Very much so. We wish that was 
applied to the Liberal voters who are not 
represented in the House of Commons. 

488. Since you apparently do believe it, I 
am afraid I find it very difficult to understand 
your paragraph 2.2, in which you advocate 
that people who have a residence in a certain 
place and are paying rates should not be 
allowed to vote. 

( Mr Beith.) That is not what paragraph 2 
says. 

489. I am sorry, but paragraph 2 says quite 
plainly: “We believe that everyone should be 
on the register once ...” Now how does that 
tie up with what you have just said? 

( Mr Beith.) Paragraph 2 is addressed to the 
problem of people being registered in several 
places and therefore able to exercise a choice 
as to where they vote in a Parliamentary 
election. Also it is directed to the problem 
that when people are so registered in several 
places, enforcement of the rule that you 
should not vote twice is made extremely 
difficult for the authorities, for Returning 
Officers and for the parties. It is a separate 
question from the one which has been 
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considered by all the parties in their evidence 
to this Committee, which is whether people 
should be allowed to vote in local elections 
in more than one place. This paragraph is 
narticularly directed at the problem I know 
[he Committee had in mind of multiple 
registration for Parliamentary elections. 

490. Iam well aware of what paragraph 2.2 
actually says, but what I am trying to 
establish is whether or not the Liberal Party 
is aware that for every place where a person 
has residence he or she has to pay rates, does 
he or she not? 

(Mr Beith.) Yes, that is so. 

491 . Yet you would take away from the 
ratepayer the opportunity to vote in that 
oarticular area in which he pays rates ? 

(Mr Beith.) I think most Liberals would be 
unhappy with the principle that a person 
could accumulate a large number of votes in 
different areas by owning property in a large 
number of areas. 

492. It is not a question of a large number 
of votes. I think it should also be established 
that, whereas the Liberal Party seem to be 
saying that only wealthy people have two 
homes, students are not particularly wealthy 
people, MPs for that matter are not 
particularly wealthy people in every respect, 
and it is well known that MPs are forced, 
unless they are lucky enough to have a 
constituency in or near London, to have two 
residences. Now in those two categories, and 
perhaps you would prefer to take them one 
at a time, do we understand the Liberals 
advocate students should not be allowed to 
have a vote as they now can when they are 
at their place of study, or are they to choose 
whether to take that opportunity to vote m 
preference to having their vote at their home? 

(Mr Beith.) I think many of us would 
accept there is a case for being allowed to vote 
in local elections in more than one place, 
although I said in an earlier answer, I think, 
that building up a multiplicity of votes by 
virtue of property ownership is something 
that Liberals have fought against over very 
many years. But we have had to address 
ourselves to the much greater problem which 
is presented by this multiple registration, and 
that is people being able to exercise a choice 
as to where they vote in Parliamentary 
elections, and unless we move to where there 
is a different system of registration for this 
purpose, as exists for peers of the realm at the 
moment, the only way of dealing with it is to 
remove multiple registration. 



493. Could I then have an absolutely 
straight answer to a straight question? Is the 
Liberal Party in favour of stopping the 
student vote at universities? 

(Mr Beith.) No. 

Mrs Knight: I find it very difficult to get 
these two pieces of evidence together, Mr 
Beith. Perhaps it is best to leave it to the 
record to show. 



Chairman 

494. Before you leave it there I think it is 
important to draw out exactly what it is that 
you are advocating officially on behalf of the 
party, because a moment ago you said then 
some of you might have certain views or 
certain reservations on some points, and I 
think it is important to have it absolutely 
clear. First of all, is it your objective to ensure 
that only one residence shall be allowed to be 
used for purposes of qualification for a vote 
in a General Election — a Parliamentary 
election, a General Election or By-Elections? 
(Mr Beith.) Yes. 

495. Secondly, is it your objective that 
people who do have more than one residence 
may not vote at more than one place during 
local elections? 

(Mr Beith.) I think it is fair to say there 
are differences amongst Liberals on that 
second point. I may say to you, from my own 
practical experience that second principle 
does pose problems. If you have the sort of 
situation which applies in some areas, 
including indeed in my own constituency, 
where in a particular village, for example, 
more than half those registered to vote are 
registered by virtue of a second home, 
registered by virtue of homes at which they 
are resident for only a very small part of the 
year, that does give rise to a great deal of 
resentment amongst the minority of 
permanent residents, whose choice of local 
councils has effectively been taken from their 
hands. Therefore I think there are many 
Liberals who are unhappy about that. But I 
do see the force of the argument, and I always 
have, that someone who owns property and 
spends time at that property in a particular 
place has a legitimate interest and concern in 
how its local government is carried out. 

496. So what are we to deduce from that, 
that it is official Liberal policy that there shall 
be no registration of more than one residence 
whatever the circumstances or that there_shall 
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be registration of more than one residence, 
and that this can only be used during local 
government elections rather than national 
elections? 

( Mr Beith.) What you are to deduce from 
it is that there shall be no multiple registration 
for the purposes of Parliamentary elections, 
that no one should be allowed to be registered 
in more than one place for the purposes of 
Parliamentary elections. 

497. So are you going to have a separate 
register for local government? 

(Mr Beith.) At the moment we have a 
register where some people are marked with 
an “L”, where their qualification is 
exclusively for local government purposes — 
peers of the realm, for example. The point on 
which I have deliberately indicated there are 
disagreements amongst Liberals is as to 
whether and to what extent there should be 
a qualification for local government elections 
based on residence which does not apply to 
Parliamentary elections. 

498. And you indicate you would favour 
such a move? 

( Mr Beith.) I would accept such a move. 

499. But this has not been considered in 
depth by the Liberal Party? 

(Mr Steed.) It has been considered 
thoroughly in depth two years ago when we 
discussed electoral reform at the Home 
Office. We found strong views both against 
a second vote at local elections and in favour 
within the party, and therefore we did not 
come to an agreed position. 

( Mr Beith.) I might add that I do not think 
it is proper to distinguish between students 
and owners of a holiday second home in this 
respect. I think the treatment applied should 
be on the same principles. 

500. Yes, but it does leave the Committee 
in some difficulty in that there is no clear view 
as to what you are aiming to achieve in respect 
of owners of more than one residence. 

( Mr Beith.) In relation to local elections. 



Mrs Knight 

501. I should like to tidy up this matter. 
Bearing in mind, Mr Steed, that with very 
great clarity earlier you agreed there should 
be no taxation without representation, is the 
Liberal Party therefore saying that owners of 
holiday homes or students or MPs should pay 
no rates? 



( Mr Beith.) Of course not. The principle 
of no taxation without representation cannot 
be extended to the principle that the more tax 
you pay the more representation you get. 

502. Surely it is the case that you are 
paying rates on a residence, are you not? 

(Mr Beith.) Yes. 

503. And you would be paying those rates 
without representation, would you not? 

(Mr Beith.) Yes, but we have had a long 
argument in this country about the extent to 
which the ownership of property should 
confer additional voting rights. We do not 
have to go far back in our history — although 
if anyone wants I am sure Professor 
Keith-Lucas would do so — to find the extent 
in the past we have had multiple voting 
qualifications generated by the possession of 
property. I do not think it would be helpful 
to the democratic system in this country if we 
were to go back to that principle. 

504. I am not seeking so much a history 
lesson as clarification as to where the Liberals 
stand on this matter, and I find it a little bit 
difficult, I must say. However, let us pass on 
to another part of your report. In paragraph 
3.2 you say that you feel the deposit should 
be abolished . Then a little lower down you say 
“it allows cheap publicity for a commercial 
candidate.” Well, to abolish the deposit 
surely would mean it would be even cheaper 
publicity for a commercial candidate. 

(Mr Beith.) But the first section of 
paragraph 3.2 indicates that the deposit 
should be replaced by another system 
designed to see that someone who stands for 
election has significant support within the 
constituency and cannot merely buy the 
opportunity to present his case to the voters 
by paying the deposit. 

505. But at the moment he has to get the 
backing of some people — some of us feel not 
enough. But surely that should not be mixed 
up with the question of the deposit as a 
whole? There are some opinions being 
expressed that both should happen, that the 
deposit should be increased and the number 
of people supporting that candidate should be 
increased. So it it not a question of one or the 
other. There is a strong movement for both. 
I gather the Liberal Party do not take that 
view? 

( Mr Beith.) Our submission is that 
increasing the cost of the deposit will not 
deter the person who gain some commercial 
advantage by investing in the deposit in order 
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to buy publicity, but that people of limited : 
resources genuinely seeking election will be i 
penalised by such a measure. The latter 

category of people will not be penalised if the , 

obstacle they have to surmount in order to 
stand is not the production of a large sum of 
money but showing evidence of existing 
support within the area. 

Mr Wheeler 

506. Referring to paragraph 3.2, I would 
ask the witnessses whether they agree that to 
stand for election to Parliament is a most 
serious business? To offer to represent one^s 
fellow citizens in the House of Commons is 
a very significant and important matter. 
Should that not be dignified in the interests 
of the community as a whole by some 
reasonable constraint against the frivolous? 

In asking you to comment on that point, 
surely you would accept that merely asking 
for a hundred signatures is neither here nor 
there. You can stand in the street and get 
petition filled up by many people who do not 
have a clue as to what it is all about. 

(Mr Beith.) We consider the assent of 
electors is a far more significant test of the 
seriousness of someone standing as a 
candidate than is his ability to write out a fat 
cheque for a large sum of money, which is a 
test simply of the resources he has at his 
disposal. 

507. But surely a deposit of £1,000, which 
would be quite modest in today’s terms, could 
be obtained by a serious candidate— perhaps 
from the party that is giving him some 
support in the constituency? Members of that 
party would not wish such a candidate to be 
unable to stand, surely? 

(Mr Beith.) Since the position of a party 
has been mentioned, I ask the Committee to 
look at where that would leave a political 
party seeking to lead a national campaign, 
which would then, from its own resources 
both nationally and locally have to set aside 
a sum of between half a million and three- 
quarters af a million pounds in deposits, 
which would then be locked up for the entire 
period of the election campaign while it then 
went on to find the £2,000 or so per 
constituency which it actually needed in order 
to fight the election. Therefore you are asking 
political parties, some of which are supported 
by less well off sections of the community and 
draw their support primarily from them, to 
produce sums of £14 or £2 million in order 
to mount an election campaign. You are 
proposing a very severe financial obstacle, 



and one which affects some kinds of party 
more unfavourably than others. 

508. But surely that is simply not the case? 
There is no difficulty if there are a large 
number of candidates from the one particular 
party for those candidates to obtain from 
there own personal resources, or if they are 
genuinely not well off from those who 
support them in their constituencies, a 
reasonable sum like £1,000 as a deposit. 
Where lies the difficulty in practice? 

(Mr Beith.) I have to tell the Committee 
that £1,000 may seem a trifling sum to Mr 
Wheeler, but it is a very large sum to most 
of the people I know who stand as Liberal 
candidates, and when added to it is the need 
to find the resources to fight the election itself, 
we are talking of sums which are the 
equivalent of a year’s wages for our 
supporter’s and that is not the kind of money 
they can easily find. Many Liberals, and I am 
sure it is true of the Labour Party as well, are 
not the sort of people who can go into the 
bank and get the cheerful consent of the Bank 
Manager to raise a loan for that purpose. 

(Mr Steed.) I fought the last election in an 
industrial working-class not particularly 
wealthy Lancashire constituency. I did save 
my deposit, although I was not elected. The 
total campaign cost £400, and that is the 
amount my supporters were able to raise for 
the election campaign to enable us to get over 
the 124 per cent level. If they were required 
to put ’down £1,000 which might have been 
lost, they would have had a severe problem 
in mounting a campaign at all. 

509. Itmay mean, with all due respect, that 
you have but limited support. But surely if on 
the one hand you say that a hundred 
signatures of people to support a candidate 
would suffice, you could invite those one 
hundred people — or two hundred if you 
wish — to put up £5 or £10 each in token of 
the genuiness of their effort and the sincerity 
; of their campaign? 

' (Mr Beith.) But the same people are 
already being asked to contribute that sort of 
. money to fight the election campaign itself. 

i 510. That is a different matter altogether, 
r (Mr Beith.) You are saying that before 
r these people should have the privilege of 
, paying out£5 or £10 of their own hard earned 
I money to fight the election campaign, they 
i should have had to fork our earlier £5 or £10 
3 to have the privilege of their candiate 
r standing at all? 

e Mr Wheeler: That is an entirely different 
;, matter, as I am sure you will realise. 
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Mr Dubs 

511. Mr Beith, I see the difficulty about the 
money and I have a lot of sympathy with the 
financial problem of putting down a large 
sum of money before one even starts having 
an election campaign, but the alternative 
surely is also unsatisfactory. You know as 
well as we do that it is possible to go round 
and get signatures for all sorts of causes and 
that people will sign even if they have no 
intention of voting for the particular 
candidate concerned, and this is not a 
safeguard against frivolous candidates. 
Would you not agree? 

(Mr Beith.) I think it requires a certain 
amount of effort, as anyone who has filled in 
the papers for nomination for local 
candidates knows, not merely to obtain 
signatures in the street but to obtain 
signatures of registered electors of a suitably 
devised form of assent and linking those 
names to the registered numbers of electors. 
If you have stood as I have in earlier days 
waiting while the Returning Officer checks 
the signatures which are listed with the 
addresses and checks the number you have 
given, you will know there is a hurdle to be 
crossed there. 

512. But you can overcome the difficulty 
of finding people who are entitled to vote in 
the particular constituency. It is not difficult 
to get signatures because the British public 
have a sense of justice and think anybody 
ought to be given a chance to have a go even 
though they are not going to vote for the 
individual. I suggest that Commander Boaks 
could get more signatures from another 
constituency as candidate than he could in the 
constituency where he stands. 

(Mr Beith.) He has to go to the 
constituency, be present there and find and 
identify people who are prepared to support 
him with their signatures. If he does that, then 
he has produced evidence that there are a fair 
number of people within the constituency 
who think he should have the opportunity to 
stand. What greater test is it reasonable to 
require in a democratic system? Should 
someone be precluded from standing when he 
has produced that level of evidence? 

513. Ido not think that is a fair comment. 
Surely you know that people are willing to put 
down such signatures. Even for frivolous 
candidates those signatures would not be too 
difficult to get if the candidate put himself 
about in the constituency and approached a 
number of people. That is no safeguard 
against those types of candidatures. 



(Mr Beith.) I think it is a safeguard against 
the candidate who simply arrives on the train 
with cheque book in hand saying “I am going 
to stand in this constituency”. It requires the 
candidate to make some effort within the 
constituency to produce support for the 
principle that he should stand. 



Chairman 

514. On that point would you agree with 
a suggestion put to us by a Liberal candidate 
that the signatories assenting to the nomina- 
tion of a particular candidate should them- 
selves appear at the registration office, at the 
Town Hall, and identify themselves? 

(Mr Beith.) I would think that is an un- 
reasonable condition to apply, particularly 
in rural constituencies. In my own consti- 
tuency it was the case that papers had to 
be handed in at a centre 66 miles from the 
main centre of population in my consti- 
tuency. To ask one hundred people to make 
that journey, is unreasonable. In local elec- 
tions the names of assenters are published 
and to some extent that is a disincentive to 
anyone who frivolously signs a nomination 
paper assuming that it will go no further. 
So there are other ways in which the validity 
of the signatures could be strengthened. 



Mr Wheeler 

515. I agree with the Liberal Party that 
it would be wrong to impose compulsory 
voting. I think it would be a great mistake 
to seek to use the compulsion of the criminal 
law ; but I am greatly mystified by the phrase 
in your paragraph 3.5 where you say that 
in Australia compulsory voting has pro- 
duced the thoroughly undesirable “donkey 
vote”. What, pray, is a donkey vote? 

( Mr Steed.) A donkey vote is the Austra- 
lian colloquial term for those who take the 
ballot paper and put the numbers in order 
against names — because voting is by STV in 
Australia — in alphabetical order, and it gives 
a great advantage to a party who can find 
an Abraham or an Aaron to put at the top 
as the candidate at the top of the candidate 
paper. In Australia where they have ballot 
papers with 60 or 70 names, there are a cer- 
tain proportion of voters who put “1” at the 
top and “60” at the bottom right down the 
ballot paper. It is a protest against the com- 
pulsory vote. 
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Mr Luce 

516 Coming back to paragraph 2.2, again 
I do not think we have the position clear 
this As 1 understood it, the Liberal Party, 
although at the present time there is multiple 
registration and multiple voting for local 
elections, has not got a common view on this 
but would not oppose a continuation of that 
Present policy, but when it comes to Parlia- 
mentary elections, multiple voting at any 
event is forbidden. The Libera Party as I 
understand it are saying the multiple regist- 
ration should be done away with. First ot 
all the figure of 100,000 people is given in 
vour document, paragraph 2.2, as the 
number of voters with double or triple regist- 
ration Has the Liberal Party any evidence 
of any abuse of any kind of this multiple 
registration in Parliamentary elections? 

(Mr Holmes.) I have checked with one of 
our agents only this morning in North 
Cornwall and they go through the operation 
of claims and objections and he averages 
about 400 to 500 claims each year, each 
registration period, and gets about 30 to 50 
per cent of those claims upheld, where 
people are not really eligible to be listed as 
voters in that particular area. One of the 
problems is that some of these people with 
second homes in places like North Cornwall 
and other areas sublet their properties. One 
Form A goes out in September and they 
probably have themselves or their relatives 
there and can probably justifiably fill it in, 
as the Registration Officer would like them 
to do, early, but the property is probably 
sublet by the 10th October and they are 
obtaining a rent or moneys from them. This 
adds in my view to the anomaly and unfair- 
ness of having dual registration. 

517. Did you say there was a figure of 30 
people in one constituency? 

(Mr Holmes.) I am talking about 400 or 
500 people in one constituency in North 
Cornwall where we actually put in claims or 
objections. 



Chairman 

518. Could you explain what you mean 
by “claims”? 

(Mr Holmes.) During the registration per- 
iod of course you have a period when any 
elector or anybody can either claim to have 
one of their supporters or themselves put 
upon the register, or they can object to 
someone being on the register. This is the 
practice that our agent does in North 



Cornwall, and really any good agent any- 
where should be doing the same thing in all 
parties. He averages about 400 to 500 objec- 
tions per registration period and he told me 
only this morning — and I checked before I 
left — that on average he has probably 35 to 
40 per cent and sometimes 50 per cent of 
those claims upheld, which means that there 
is an opportunity for people to be incorrectly 
registered and incorrectly entitled to a vote. 

So that in my view is the absolute proof, 
and it has been going on for years. In fact 
on one occasion last year even a judge was 
objected to and 1 gather he made very great 
objections to this and he did get put back 
on the register. But this is the practice that 
we know is followed, and it is ample evidence 
that this is wrong. 

Mr Luce 

519. But on what grounds have these 
claims been upheld? Do we know? I am talk- 
ing here about multiple voting. 

(Mr Holmes.) In order for a claim to be 
upheld, it means at that particular time those 
people were not entitled to be registered as 
voters in that area, probably because they 
had sublet the properties and the person they 
had sublet to of course had probably not 
received Form A and therefore not been 
registered there. 

520. That goes to a slightly wider 

issue 

(Mr Beith.) I think Mr Luce is thinking 
very much of the possibility of abuse by 
double voting, which is very hard to trace, 
given multiple registration, and it takes very 
highly organised parties to detect. I have seen 
this exercise gone through. When a voter 
comes to cast a vote who is known to have 
registered in respect of a second home, you 
have to go back to the other constituency 
in which he has registered and have a check 
made as to whether he has voted there, and 
that depends on the other constituency 
party being as well organised as the one in 
which the second home is situated. It may 
mean challenging the voter when he arrives 
at the polling station as to whether he has 
voted previously or reporting to the Return- 
ing Officer that you have reason to believe 
he has voted previously. I have come across 
occasional cases of this nature. But I am con- 
scious that the system provides no automatic 
check on it, and our own level of organisa- 
tion is rarely so sophisticated that it can fol- 
low up instances of that kind. I would still 
imagine them to be rare but the possibility 
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of abuse is not guarded against adequately 
in the system as it stands. 

521. I think, as Mr Beith has explained, 
it is difficult to get clear the agreed evidence 
on this as to the extent of the abuse. This 
leads me to my second question. 

(Mr Beith.) Could I qualify that before 
going ahead. It is not difficult for the Return- 
ing Officer to establish that it has happened 
after the event using the much more cumber- 
some procedure of following up the ballot 
paper number. What is more difficult is to 
present a well-attested case that this may 
have happened. 

522. That then leads me to ask Mr Beith 
how he and the Liberal Party feel that a ban 
on multiple registration could be enforced. 
What is the view of the Liberal Party on 
that? 

(Mr Beith.) What is at stake, what is at 
the source of the issue, is the lack of defini- 
tion of the main residence as the basis for 
qualification. This is why we fixed in our evi- 
dence on that concept. At the moment it is, 
and has become even more over the years, 
diffuse as a defining characteristic. 

523. But it has been suggested, I think, 
by the Home Office that the only effective 
way of enforcing this would be some kind 
of nationally organised electoral registration 
system with the use of computers. Is this 
something the Liberal Party would support? 

( Mr Steed.) I think you can enforce it as 
effectively as the present laws are enforced 
without that. You could make it a criminal 
offence for a person actually to apply to be 
on the register at two different places. There 
would occasionally be cases where somebody 
was left on the register by a Returning 
Officer who had not had a return but had 
actually applied to be on somewhere else and 
that would not be a criminal offence, it 
would be a mistake. Together those two 
measures would greatly reduce the abuse. 

Chairman 

524. Mr Holmes’ answers to earlier 
questions from Mr Luce do seem to raise 
further questions about the accuracy of the 
register. Have the Liberal Party any views 
about the way in which the work of the 
Electoral Registration Officers is carried out? 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) You will, I think, have 
seen the document produced by the Census 
people. I believe Philippa Drew has appeared 
before you and gone through that document 
with you. You will recall how this does show 



an alarming degree of inexactitude in the 
registers, a very high proportion of people in 
some categories who are not registered. 

525. May I interrupt simply to say that 
although the document has arrived in the 
building, it has not got round to Members of 
the Committee yet, and so you will have to 
assume that we have not had a chance to 
study it. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) May I give one or two 
instances of the sort of thing that came to light 
at this inquiry, which was conducted by the 
census people in conjunction with the Home 
Office: that about a quarter of the people 
reaching the age of 17 or 18 are not getting 
onto the register; that when the register 
comes into force on 16th February each year 
approximately 9 per cent of the people who 
should have been on the register are not 
registered at their current address ; that twelve 
months later, when that register is superseded 
by the new one, that figure has gone up to 16 
per cent; that 6 to 10 per cent of the names 
on the register are all of people who are not 
technically eligible to be on the register at that 
address. The biggest difficulties arise in 
blocks of flats and houses with multiple 
occupation, where Form A, which you will 
recall is the preliminary form asking the 
would-be elector to send in his names, is 
addressed to the occupier of the house and 
may or may not be picked up by one of the 
occupiers of one of the rooms but very likely 
nobody knows anything about it. If no return 
is sent in customs vary. Some Registration 
Officers send somebody round and go on 
sending somebody round until they have 
discovered who is living there. Some do not. 
Some put on the names of the people who 
were on the old register and they are carried 
forward from year to year. In that case one 
gets the extraordinary situation really that 
when the election comes along poll cards are 
made out for all those now non-existent 
people and shoved through the front door 
and anyone can pick them up. Of course, the 
poll card has no direct legal significance but 
in practice it is the passport to voting. You 
show it to the poll clerk and he nods his head 
and crosses your name off the register. There 
is no question that, particularly since we only 
have one register per year now — we used to 
have two, of course, until 30 years ago— the 
register is rather alarmingly inexact. What I 
would like to suggest on behalf of the party 
is this — and I claim this as part one of a very 
important exercise — to identify the fact that 
the registers are not as good as they ought to 
be, but now we must go to stage two to see 
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whether we can make them more accurate, 
and I think there are two main things to be 
done. One is to compare the registers of 
different Registration Officers using different 
methods— and this document shows that they 
do use extraordinarily different methods — 
and see which are getting the best results and 
see whether we can make that so. The other 
is to do a comparative study with other 
countries. In America, for example, in many 
of the States they use the rolling register, 
which is always kept up to date so that you 
do not take it in annual jumps, but the 
register, in so far as it is up to date on election 
day, is the one which counts, so that if people 
die they are crossed off, instead of its only 
being done once a year, and as people come 
into the area they are put on. I am not learned 
enough to know what happens in detail in 
Canada and Australia and other countries 
but I do suggest that, having found that the 
registers are so inaccurate, we ought now to 
ask the Home Office to go into stage two and 
try to find out how to make them better. 

526. Would you think that a simple first 
step would be to make the return of a 
completed Form A the main point from 
which the register would be compiled? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) As it is at present? 

527. No, because from what you have just 
told the Committee the practice varies and 
some Registration Officers do actually carry 
forward into one year names which have been 
on the previous year? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Yes, of course, in the 
majority of cases Form A is the foundation 
of the register, yes. 

528. Would you recommend that that 
should be the sole criterion? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) No, I think one needs 
a good deal more checking and, for example, 
counterchecking with the rate lists, because 
there are many cases where new houses have 
not yet been noticed by the Registration 
Officer and they have not received a Form A. 
Therefore, to base the thing entirely on Form 
A would itself continue to disenfranchise the 
people in those houses. That is happening. 

529. Would you expect that the cost of this 
exercise should be borne by the ratepayers? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) I would have thought, 
with respect, by Parliament, or by the nation, 
because it is a matter of national importance 
both for parliamentary and for local 
government elections. I would have thought 
that the research probably ought to be 



financed out of taxation rather than the rates 
but I would not take too strong a point on 
this. 



Mrs Knight 

530. I wanted to pick up something Mr 
Luce said because I am afraid I am not at all 
clear from your answers exactly what the 
position is as far as you are concerned. Did 
you mean in what you said that you have 
claimed that about 400 people have voted 
twice, Mr Holmes, in an election and that 30 
or 40 per cent were found to have done so? 

(Mr Holmes.) No, it is the registration 
period and registration mechanics I am 
talking about, not the people voting. If our 
agent had not carried out this exercise each 
year — and this is just one constituency as an 
example— probably 2-300 electors there 
would have the opportunity to vote where 
they were not entitled to vote. That is the 
whole reason we have the period at 
registration time between claims and 
objections. You can claim to put somebody 
on and you can claim to knock them off. We 
claimed to knock 400 off and get anything 
between 35 to 50 per cent of those claims 
upheld,, which means if we had not 
undertaken that exercise those people would 
have been entitled to vote at that address, 
which, in marginal seats up and down the 
country, could affect the majority. 

531 . But you are not saying nor have you 
ever proved that any of them have voted 
illegally? 

(Mr Beith.) I said in my reply that I have 
seen occasional cases where consideration has 
been given to prosecuting someone for voting 
twice and I pointed out how difficult it is to 
follow up. There are two kinds of abuse — 
false registration and double voting. Double 
voting is, I suspect, very rare, and it is also 
difficult to find and identify under the present 
system. False registration is much more 
common and there is an established 
procedure for challenging it. 

(Mr Steed.) There is a third abuse, which 
is lawful but nonetheless an abuse and that 
is voting twice on the same day in two by- 
elections occurring at two different places, 
and this is known to occur. 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) An acquaintance of 
mine was successfully prosecuted and 
punished for voting twice in the General 
Election. 
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Chairman 

532. Taking up that point, is it not now 
permissible to vote in two by-elections? 

(Mr Steed.) It is lawful but in our view 

533. Why did you say that was an abuse? 

(Mr Steed.) I think it is an abuse of the 

democratic principle that each person should 
have a vote of the same value wherever it is 
cast, but to give a person the privilege of 
casting two votes 

534. You are really then not stating a 
change? 

(Mr Steed.) We are stating a view that it 
is an abuse. We acknowledge it is lawful. The 
law should be changed. 



Mr Dubs 

535. Still, it is hardly the most significant 
point, is it? 

(Mr Steed.) It is one of several things 
which occur as a result of multiple registra- 
tion. 



Mrs Knight 

536. Could I resume because you have 
talked about the question of multiple voting 
and I was interested to read your paragraph 
3.3 on literature distribution, where you seem 
to save yourself the trouble of addressing 
envelopes and stuffing them, as you put it, 
and ensuring delivery on a specified day. 
Would it surely not be very likely to mean that 
many people legally and rightly permitted to 
vote would not get the free post distribution 
of the literature under the method you 
suggest? 

( Mr Holmes.) No, actually this, in my view 
and I am sure in the view of the other parties, 
at the end of the day is really a commonsense 
proposal because if the candidate of any party 
sends to each elector and they all go out 
together, you can get, in a large household 
with a number of electors, anything from 15 
to 20 communications dropping through the 
door at one time. These put a burden upon 
the Post Office, who suffer agonies at election 
times in different places and as operated in 
the referendum, where one communication 
was sent to each household and, therefore, 
every letterbox got a communication in that 
area from the candidates or the parties, which 
makes sense. It saves on envelopes and on 
time addressing envelopes. In my view it saves 
on waste because there is an enormous 
amount of waste, and it is also the luck of the 



draw as to which envelopes are opened and 
read, so that the electorate has a better chance 
of fair coverage this way, but the people who 
are incorrectly registered or not even on the : 
register do not get the communication at all. 

537. That cannot be said to be true. At the 
moment everyone who is on the register gets 
their literature. How can that be not such a 
fair and sensible method as what seems to me 
an extremely slipshod method of asking the 
Post Office to put literature through every 
door? It may well be there is nobody in a 
house who is entitled to vote in the election 
at all, and if we are to be guided by the agonies 
said to be experienced by the Post Office, then 
we are led into the possibility of having to 
reconsider the distribution of Christmas 
cards and there are a lot of other things as 
well. So I would suggest we do not worry too 1 
much about the agonies of the Post Office but 
concentrate on the question of what is and is 
not a good way of getting literature to a 
resident entitled to vote. Surely where there 
are homes with multiple occupation it would 
be very difficult indeed to ask the postman to 
assume that so many different people live in 
that house and shove in a couple of handfuls 
of the literature and hope for the best? 

( Mr Holmes.) One has views on this, and 
it is a view held by the Liberal Party and I 
am sure by a lot of people in other parties 
actually that this is a commonsense approach 
to getting communications through the door 
to the electorate. It saves an enormous 
amount of time and an enormous amount of 
waste, it is helpful for the Post Office and it 
is quite adequate. In fact, my own personal 
opinion is a doubt about election addresses 
at all but that is by the way. 

(Mr Beith.) That is by no means the most 
important issue or strongest view held on this 
table. I think it would be fair to point out that 
the system of envelopes was devised before 
the Post Office developed a system of 
unaddressed delivery, and I think it is at least 
open to consider whether the unaddressed 
delivery system which has since been 
developed is not as good for that purpose. 

Mr Blackburn 

538. Might I at once pay tribute to Prof 
Keith-Lucas for the precise answers he gave. 
Self-evidently he has read the previous 
evidence which has been given to this 
Committee and he has stressed to us exactly 
where the Liberal Party stands in relation to 
that portion of his responsibilities. In 
contrast, I find it very disturbing to find Mr 
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Steed saying in his opening comments, “I 
cannot be precise,” and then going on to say 
that as a party they have not considered the 
Question of the minimum qualification or the 
maximum qualification and it is not defined. 
That being so, may I sincerely invite the party 
to formulate an opinion and put it to us in 
writing because it is very important for our 
consideration at a later date. I think I would 
like some views concerning the question of 
the suggestion which is contained within your 
document, that 100 signatures is a better 
yardstick of support than a cheque. In the 
evidence of Mr Beith he revolved between 
using the word “assent” and “support”, but 
the position is this, that this form is one of 
assent to stand in the election, not that you 
are going to support that candidate but that 
you have given assent to his putting in his 
nomination to stand, which is a very different 
matter from saying it is an indication of his 
support. I am also very concerned, having 
stood so many times in local elections — and 
I have the wounds to prove it!— at the 
question of filling in a nomination paper 
which is, according to the expression used, a 
great obstacle. I do not find it a great obstacle. 
You had Mrs Brown’s signature, you 
compared it with your electoral roll, you 
made sure her number was LI 345, you 
booked in and checked it three times and if 
you were a serious candidate you had another 
three nomination papers in your back pocket 
if there was any variation, so I do not believe 
it is a problem. When we talk about these 
multiple registrations or personation, voting 
twice, I was quite interested that the only 
recorded case we have was in 1911 in Exeter, 
and I will not press the point because it was 
the Liberals that were found to be wandering 
from the straight and narrow on that 
occasion and did not get the seat, but I do 
not think as a general rule that is a common 
practice. I was quite horrified if it is the view 
of the Liberal Party that a house will receive 
one election address because it saves paper, 
it saves time, it saves waste, but really 
politics in the broadest concept is about 
people. In my own home I have three electors. 
Are they not entitled to all the election 
addresses from all the candidates? Have you 
any other views on the question of the deposit 
because I am concerned and I would like your 
view on the abuse of the parliamentary system 
by the Screaming Lord Sutch party candidate 
or the Father Christmas party candi- 
date — quite frankly if I was a candidate 
under the banner of the Father Christmas 
party I would find a little difficulty in getting 
100 signatures at this time of the year. 



( Mr Beith.) If I can tease out the questions 
in Mr Blackbuln’s statement, if the 
Committee feels there is a specific item on 
which it wants further evidence it will 
communicate accordingly with us, but I was 
not entirely clear what Mr Blackburn was 
referring to when he talked about minimum 
qualification and maximum qualification. It 
may be further questions will follow. By 
assent to nomination I was drawing a 
distinction between requiring someone to 
sign a form assenting to nomination and 
saying the person’s electoral qualification has 
to be shown in the form of numbers. If I may 
quote an example, standing in the street 
collecting signatures — and I shall answer the 
point, which seems a perfectly reasonable 
one — it is possible to stand outside a bus 
station and accumulate a wide number of 
signatures for a wide variety of propositions. 
There is a small but significant qualitative 
difference between that and establishing that 
a number of people declared to be electors in 
the area concerned assent to the nomination 
of a person as a candidate. I do not wish to 
state that too highly but there is a difference 
between the two processes and merely coming 
with a selection of signatures, including 
Queen Victoria and the Duke of 
Marlborough, in the traditions of the Reform 
Act. What I was talking of is a more formal 
process of assent. I and the party for which 
I speak explicitly reject the view that financial 
qualification to stand for Parliament is a 
defence against abuse or even a good way of 
underlining the dignity of what is involved in 
standing for Parliament. I believe there are 
very many candidates of whom Mr 
Blackburn would disapprove who could quite 
easily stand for election even if there were a 
very large deposit required in order to do so. 



Mr Hunt 

539. May I turn to the question of postal 
votes, because it seems to me you are 
recommending a fairly substantial extension 
of the present postal voting facilities based on 
a form which would be returned merely 
saying that the person concerned was likely 
to be unable to attend the polling station to 
vote in person. Does that not really amount 
to postal votes on demand? 

(Mr Beith.) The short answer is yes, on 
demand with evidence of need, but it is 
certainly much closer to demand than the 
present system. 

540. I do not see any reference to evidence 
of need. It is merely an expression of view 
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from the person concerned that he will be 
unable to attend and there may be a variety 
of reasons for it, but not necessarily need? 

(Mr Beith.) There are now two obvious 
circumstances in which there are postal votes 
on demand in restricted categories. One is 
that of illness, in which a medical certificate 
is required that the person would be unable 
to attend the polling station. The other is 
employment, in which the person simply has 
to state that by reason of his work he is unable 
to attend at the polling station. 

54 1 . That is the present position but under 
your proposals there would be no necessity 
for anyone to show need. They would simply 
say they were going to be unable to vote 
without specifying the reason? 

(Mr Steed.) The suggestion is that the 
application form would include a list of 
reasons for absence and the person applying 
would have to indicate which of the reasons 
applied. That means it is the same as the 
present situation, in that I may apply for a 
postal vote and then I say on grounds of 
employment, simply stating the nature of my 
employment, which means I would expect to 
be unable to vote. I do not have to prove the 
nature of the employment or that it makes it 
difficult for me to vote but just merely state 
that. We are suggesting such reasons should 
be rather more available than a simple 
statement of need. 

542. Being away on holiday would be one 
of the reasons you would accept? 

(Mr Steed.) Yes. I think there is more 
resentment among numbers of people who 
lose the opportunity to vote as a result of 
general elections being sprung in holiday 
periods. At the June 1970 election I contested 
a constituency in which there were a number 
of holidaymakers. They attended political 
meetings and wanted the right to vote but 
they had booked their holidays well in 
advance and when Harold Wilson sprang that 
election suddenly they were deprived of their 
right to vote — my own parents amongst 
them — and this is thoroughly unacceptable. 

543. How would you deal with those 
abroad on holiday? 

(Mr Steed.) They would be able to apply. 
They would get a postal vote sent to them at 
their home address. If it was sent to their 
address abroad and they could return it in 
time they would be able to vote. Their 
position would be the same as those who go 
abroad on business at the moment. If they 
were going to Tahiti the odds are a postal vote 



would not get there in time. If they were 
simply going to Paris there is a reasonable 
chance they would be able to cast a vote. The 
difference is whether one is going to Tahiti on 
holiday or for business reasons. 

544. Do yotl foresee any extension of the 
administrative time allowed for these things 
within the election period under this system 
which clearly would impose a very substantial 
additional administrative burden on the 
Electoral Returning Officers? 

( Mr Steed.) I think if we accepted the right 
of British citizens resident outside this 
country to remain on the register then there 
would be a necessity to extend the right to 
postal votes and, therefore, to have a longer 
period between the close of nominations and 
polling day in order that postal votes could 
reach them. I think the number of those 
involved going on holiday at any distance 
from this country is pretty few and I would 
not think it necessary to extend that time. I 
am simply referring to extending the postal 
vote to the holidaymakers. 



Chairman 

545. Are you restricting it to postal voting? 
Have you considered in this context an 
extension of proxy voting? 

( Mr Steed.) Yes, in the light of the context 
of the European elections: we were 
admittedly only considering people resident 
in the rest of the European Community. We 
felt that the postal services throughout the 
European Community were more 
satisfactory than the right of proxy voting. 
The right of proxy voting is there because 
diplomats, British Government employees 
and the servicemen to whom it is extended are 
very often in far-flung corners of the Empire 
or different parts of the globe. 

546. Might it not equally apply to those 
who work in some company with 
international commitments and might it not 
equally apply to people who have gone on 
holiday to Sri Lanka or elsewhere? 

( Mr Steed.) Yes. I think if the facilities for 
postal voting were extended to 

holidaymakers there would be a case for 
considering a system of proxy voting but we 
have not ourselves considered that yet. 

547. But there would be no difference in 
principle simply because somebody is 
working in the service of the Crown or 
working for a private company, in your view? 
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(Mr Steed.) I think there is a difference, 
i- th ere not, between somebody going on 
hnlidav to Sri Lanka and somebody going as 
a diplomat to Sri Lanka? 



548 There is now but do you recommend 
that that difference should be maintained ? 

(Mr Steed.) I think there is a difference in 
oractice. The person going as a diplomat can 
apply when he goes out for a proxy vote 
during the period he is away. The person 
eoine on holiday would not know until the 
election date was fixed whether he needed a 
postal vote or a proxy vote, an absentee vote. 
It might, therefore, be that the rules about 
proxy voting which apply to people 
permanently stationed abroad could not be 
easily applied to people going abroad on 
holidays. 



Mr Dubs 

549. But your suggestion on the holiday 
vote is that people should not apply for such 
a holiday vote until the election was called 
and they realised they would be out of the 
country on polling day? 

(Mr Steed.) Yes. 

(Mr Beith.) As with somebody who is 
working abroad. It will be exactly the same 
position. 

550. No, I do not think so. Somebody who 
is working away can apply for a postal vote 
a long time before that. 

(Mr Beith.) I refer to the case of that kind 
of person whose absence from work is 
temporary rather than one who is working 
away for a long period. There are both kinds 
of people who work away. If they are 
constantly on the road they register for a 
postal vote automatically, but there are 
others who discover that they are going to be 
away, unusually, on business for a week. 

Chairman 

551. You are considering temporary 
absence away from the constituency? 

(Mr Beith.) Yes. What I am saying is there 
is a simple analogy between that and 
temporary absence for work reasons. There 
is an advantage under the present system for 
those people who can easily confuse these 
categories. There are those who can fairly 
easily show they are away on business even 
if much of what they are doing is being on 
holiday. That is not an advantage which is 
enjoyed by people who are ordinary wage- 
earning people if they go away for Wakes 
Week. 



Mr Dubs 

552. I understand the point of principle 
you are making about the holiday vote, but 
there are enormous difficulties in 
administering it. May I put them to you and 
ask for your comment. The numbers involved 
are measurably greater if an election takes 
place in the holiday months than in the case 
of people working. They are so much greater 
that there would be enormous difficulties 
involved in coping with applications for such 
votes. Would you agree with that? 

(Mr Steed.) I would agree with it and I 
would think that would be a case against 
holding elections in holiday months unless 
there were a very good reason for holding one 
exceptionally. 

553. Nevertheless, even in a month which 
is not a peak holiday month there are quite 
large numbers involved and that would cause 
enormous difficulties. The second point is 
that it might be necessary to extend the period 
of the election campaign to cope with it? 

(Mr Steed.) I think it would be necessary 
or could be necessary to extend the period 
between the close of nominations and polling 
day but we do have quite lot of the election 
campaign between the conventional opening 
of the campaign and the close of nominations, 
so it does not follow that it would be 
necessary to extend the total period of the 
campaign or the period of the dissolution of 
Parliament to polling day. Incidentally, the 
period between the close of nominations and 
polling day is much longer for the European 
Parliamentary elections and local elections 
than for Westminster elections. I do not know 
that there is any good reason for that 
particular anomaly. 

554. I think that is an issue which perhaps 
does not concern us but may I put this 
difficulty to you, that really it would be giving 
postal votes on demand, that there is no way 
of checking on the validity of applicat ions for 
postal votes on the basis of a holiday, it would 
not be possible to do, and from what you are 
saying to us, anybody who wants a postal vote 
can apply for one? 

(Mr Steed.) At the moment anybody who 
is self-employed or enjoys the sort of job that 
involves travelling can effectively apply for a 
postal vote on demand and we are saying that 
right should be extended to everybody. 

555. Everybody in the population? 

(Mr Steed.) Yes. We do not see why there 
should be this effective discrimination 
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between the majority of people who are wage- 
earners and the minority who have the sort 
of jobs which involve travelling and get a 
postal vote and use that when a holiday. 



Mrs Knight 

556. I would like to put one or two 
questions with regard to paragraph 3.4, in 
which I was pleased to see that the Liberal 
Party support the rights of candidates to have 
free use of public rooms during a campaign, 
a principle which I feel all the people round 
this table would support, but I would like to 
ask if you recognise that it is perfectly possible 
to destroy the rights of the electors to hear 
candidates in an election in certain 
circumstances. I feel sure you would also 
accept that every elector has a right to hear 
what the candidates facing him at election 
have to say? 

( Mr Holmes.) Yes. 

557. Are you aware that in well- 
documented and well-remembered cases 
minorities have, by deliberately going into 
public meetings, totally destroyed that right? 
I am thinking of the National Front, as a 
matter of fact, but there have been other 
examples. Do you not recognise that if your 
paragraph 3.4 were totally followed there 
would be many times when electors would be 
rendered quite unable to hear what their 
candidates had to say? 

( Mr Holmes.) This, of course, is really the 
responsibility of the individual parties and 
their arrangements for stewarding meetings 
and security. If you agree with the principle 
of free speech then people should have the 
right to hear candidates of any party, even 
though we may abhor some of them, and it 
is the responsibility of the individual parties 
to ensure, along with the police authorities, 
that law and order is maintained and people 
can hear what they have to say. 

558. But, Mr Holmes, that is absolutely at 
variance with your paragraph because you 
say that the organisers, and surely that would 
include stewards, should not be allowed to 
exclude members of the public selectively? 

(Mr Holmes.) We all know what happens 
at public meetings, excluding the National 
Front, where we have rowdies from all parties 
who go into public meetings at election times, 
and really at the end of the day it is the 
management and it is probably the chairman 
and the organisers and the stewards 
stewarding that meeting. 



559. But, Mr Holmes, I am afraid it is not 
and I am surprised that in your position you 
have so little experience. The fact is if We 
rendered it impossible for the organisers to 
stop known troublemakers coming into that 
meeting, then there would be no way the 
meeting could be conducted in such a way as 
to ensure a fair hearing? 

(Mr Beith.) I think, Mr Chairman, the 
purpose of the paragraph— and on reflection 
I do not think it is terribly well worded— is 
to indicate the difference between making 
public halls available for election meetings at 
which candidates can be heard by the electors 
and providing public halls free of charge for 
party-only meetings, meetings which are 
internal to the party concerned. 

560. Might it then be better if you 
withdraw this for the moment and try to 
reword it because what you have said, Mr 
Beith, is quite at variance with what the 
paragraph says? 

( Mr Beith.) I think the point you make is 
a legitimate criticism of the wording of the 
last sentence and I put that on record. 

561. But is it not the case also that the 
parties almost invariably have to pay for the 
use of the hall, and if it is so, then is it your 
view, Mr Beith, that where they pay rent for 
the use of the hall, they should have a right 
to have a ticket-only meeting or only that they 
should be able to exclude when the hall were 
totally free? 

(Mr Beith.) Yes. 

(Mr Holmes.) But none of the halls is 
totally free now. 

562. That is what I thought. 

( Mr Beith.) We are arguing the case in this 
paragraph for something which is becoming 
almost unknown in elections. It is certainly 
my experience in recent years that charges for 
caretakers’ services and things of this kind 
have multiplied. 

563. That is my experience and I 
understood you to say “the free use” at one 
point, so if we could set that aside and not 
make any differentiation between halls which 
are free — and where they are I am sure we 
would all like to know! — and halls which 
have to be paid for, if I could accept your 
suggestion that you are not happy yourselves 
with the wording of the last part of that 
paragraph, I am prepared to leave it there. 

(Mr Beith.) Yes. 
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Chairman 

564 There is one last point concerning the 
official mark on the ballot paper. Are you 
recommending that in the light of abuses 
which you have indentified albeit 
comparatively few, having taken place over 
a wide span of years, the official mark should 
be dropped altogether? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) With respect, not the 
official mark. That I am quite certain ought 
to be there, the imprest mark, the stamp. The 
mark we are referring to here is the serial 
number, which coincides with your number 
on the electoral register and which makes it 
physically possible after the election has 
taken place, if you can get hold of old ballot 
papers, to discover how somebody voted. 

565. Might I interrupt here. Reverting to 
the official mark, is it not the case now that 
sometimes, inadvertently, the paper does not 
bear the official mark? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Absolutely true. 

566. And the elector, through no fault of 
his own, is probably disenfranchised? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) My memory played 
me false perhaps. Did not Lord Denning give 
a ruling changing that quite recently, saying 
that if the poll clerk made a silly mistake and 
did not put the mark on that should not 
disenfranchise you? I think I am right. 

(Mr Holmes.) Yes, there have been two 
test cases on that. 

567. Turning from the official mark to the 
serial number, are you advocating that the 
practice of placing the serial number on the 
ballot paper should be stopped? 



( Prof Keith-Lucas.) Yes, not because there 
is evidence of abuse but because there is a 
great deal of suspicion of abuse. I have met 
it in a number of ways and I think if you asked 
any Returning Officer, in fact the Town Clerk 
he would tell you he has had complaints 
about this from time to time. The Home 
Office has told me the same, that after every 
general election they get a number of letters 
saying it was not a secret ballot. Many times 
when I was a local government officer and 
served in a polling station I heard complaints 
from people saying, “You must not do that 
because this may not be a secret ballot.” I am 
not suggesting for a moment there is 
widespread abuse. I am very sceptical about 
the story of BOSS in South Africa getting 
hold of the things and discovering how people 
voted. I could add that when I first started to 
investigate this matter the office of the Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery was extremely 
reluctant to give me any information and 
tried to dissuade me from investigating it, but 
it is the suspicion that all this gives rise to 
which I think is unhealthy. I can only readily 
identify two occasions in over 70 years where 
this number has been used. I do not think it 
is worth it for the amount of suspicion. I took 
the trouble to write to Northern Ireland 
because I thought very likely if there had been 
this sort of problem it might have been there 
and I got an immediate reply saying they had 
never had to look at it. 

Chairman : Thank you very much for that 
reply. That concludes our inquiry this 
morning. Mr Beith and gentlemen, thank you 
very much for helping us and for the way in 
which you have answered our questions. 
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Memorandum submitted by the British Conservative Association in France 



Introduction 

This evidence to the All Party Commons Select Committee on Home Affairs is submitted 
by the British Conservative Association in France (affiliated to the National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations in Britain). It is concerned solely with one item of 
electoral law reform — votes for Britons abroad. 

Who are Britons Abroad? 

Britons live abroad for a variety of reasons (see Annex 1), many for a short period, 
some for longer. They include employees and their families with them, employed by a British, 
multi-national or foreign company. Some work for example as a nurse in a foreign hospital 
or a lecturer in a foreign university, or are self employed. Some 75,000 are said to work 
abroad for an international body of which Britain is a member, such as OECD, UNESCO, 
WHO or the European Commission. Others work as staff at a British Embassy or in the 
British Council. Some have married a foreigner. Students study abroad. Merchant seamen 
are often overseas at election time; members of the armed forces may be stationed overseas; 
and some Britons retire to a warmer drier climate, often for health reasons. We have now 
no difficulty in identifying a Briton, no matter where he may be. The British Nationality 
Act 1981 provides a legal definition of a “British Citizen” as someone with close links 
with the United Kingdom and the right of residence therein. In this evidence the term 
“Briton” is used to mean “British Citizen” as defined above. 

We cannot be certain how many Britons there are abroad. A Home Office memorandum 
in 1976 estimated that some 500,000 patrial United Kingdom citizens reside abroad excluding 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa or the USA. The French Government, how- 
ever, knows that 1 ‘5 million French citizens live abroad (see Annex VII). 

Why all Britons Abroad should have the Right to Vote in Britain 

Every Briton should, but at present does not, have the right to be represented by his 
personal Member of Parliament (MP), County Councillor, Local Authority Councillor and 
Member of the European Parliament (MEP) (see Annex III). 

The United Nations Declaration of Human Rights Article 21 states: 

“(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. (2) The will of the people . . . shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which will be by universal and equal suffrage ”. 
(Emphasis added) 

Britain has demonstrably been in breach of Article 21 since the day she signed this United 
Nations Declaration. It is ironic that whilst almost every Briton has the right to stand 
for election to Parliament (though some may have to change employment, or even renounce 
their peerage to do so), many Britons are denied the right to vote in those same elections. 

The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty s 
Stationery Office at £4,752. 
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Britons Abroad are Affected by Decisions of Government in UK 
R , he areued that Britons abroad are unaffected by the decisions of the Government 

■ Kto My Briton abroad will, when he returns to the United Kingdom, be affected 
“ B u fhe laws Dlaced on the statute book and by many of the actions taken by the British 
revernment in his absence. So will his family. Britons abroad are liable to military conscnp- 
Governm wr and t0 National Service when relevant. Many Britons abroad 

“VffJned bv the British Nationality Act 1981. Those who have retired abroad after a 
r«f contributions to National Insurance have found themselves less favourably 
llfe '“? manv countries for pension than those who retired in Britain. Britons living 
fear that if they die abroad British Capital Transfer Tax may be payable on their 
Sfestate if Inland Revenue regard them as “domiciled” in Britain. Many who are 
abroad on a short-term assignment are paid in sterling and are much affected 
hv he changes in the exchange rate. They continue to pay UK National Insurance contribu- 
by the cnang Qn | UK home! yet fin( j themselves charged exorbitant overseas 

student” rates for their children to attend University in Britain, and are denied Local Author- 
ity student grants (see Annex II). 

Nor can it be argued that the right to vote should be related to the pajment of taxes, 
„rilssit?s proposed to grant the vote in Britain to all those foreigners living in Britain 
*n BS taxes, and deny it to all Britons (such as students, OAPs and those on 
Sociaf Security) who pay no income tax. Britons abroad pay taxes on their country of 
residence but have no right to vote there. 



Some Britons Abroad do have the Right to Vote , 

Cranp Britons working overseas and their spouses do have the right to vote in British 
eSns Cey am the Foreign Office and British Council staff, members of the armed 
to me cha y nt seamen, and\ny other Briton recently moved abroad who happened to 
Se’in Britain on the previous 10 October. Other Britons abroad have no such right. 

But Most Britons Abroad do not have the Right to Vote 
Most Britons abroad have no right to vote in British elections because their names are 
not includedon the electoral register in Britain. They therefore have no elected representative 
to call on for assistance with their personal problems. They have no-one to make their 
voice heard in Parliament or elsewhere. They have no vote and no representative ^vocate 
anywhere It is unrealistic to argue that Britons abroad should vote where they live. That 
3d r^uire reciprocal agreement by all other countries. Some of these already grant 
their nationals abroad a vote in elections at home. . 

R ritnns who return to Britain after working abroad for a period, may well be unable 
to vorL manrmonl affer they return, fhere will certainly be such Britons, living 
in Britain, who will be denied the vote in the next General Election. 

Manv Britons (with names included on the electoral register in Britain) have the nght, 
h„t nm the ^ opTOrtunitv to vote in a British election simply because they happen to be 

itself to cast his vote early. 



The Present Basis of the Right to Vote in Britain . 

Only those on the electoral register have the right ™te m .qW^Ius a few°sp£rific 
^tmXffllowmg **£%&*** 

kb sir ssrrf he; 

cast a proxy vote for them. In practice, however, ^Xr^enrolXon lhareUto^ 
their trusted proxy resides, and that may be anywhere. Th y ' 
register through the Embassy which attests their annual reg 
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Our present electoral law allows 500,000 Irish people plus a totally unknown number 
of other “Citizens of all Commonwealth countries”— they are all British subjects— living 
in Britain to be legally included on the electoral register, but excludes most British citizens 
who happen to be resident abroad, thus denying them the right to vote in British elections. 
The right of British citizens living in Canada to vote in Canadian national elections was 
withdrawn in 1975. 

There is no effective mechanism to prevent other non-Britons from being illegally included 
on the electoral roll, and no means to prevent those who are from subsequently voting 
in British elections (see Annex VIII). Members of BCAF have found numerous non-Britons 
on the Electoral rolls when canvassing as candidates in British elections. In addition, the 
well-known Irish injunction to “Vote early and vote often” is certainly practiced in Britain, 
but there is no effective way of preventing “personation” in British elections. The French 
effectively prevent most such illegal voting by requiring each voter to show his “Carte 
DTdentite” at the polling station before voting. We should do the same. 



How Foreigners Abroad Vote 

Other countries have a variety of electoral registration procedures to enable their nationals 
abroad to vote (see Annex IV for the practices in the Member States of the Community). 
All United States nationals resident abroad are guaranteed the right to vote in national 
elections. An estimated one million living abroad have the right to vote by absentee ballot 
in federal elections in the state in which they had their last voting address. Nearly one 
million French people living abroad may be included in the electoral register at the local 
French Embassy or Consulate, where they may cast their vote (see Annex IX). Such French 
voters elect six senators who represent the French abroad in Parliament. Similar arrange- 
ments apply for Portuguese abroad, of whom there are nearly a million in France alone. 
In the 1979 European Elections, and the 1981 Presidential Elections, French voters abroad 
were additionally able to vote by proxy in the constitutency where they last resided, or 
where their next-of-kin reside or last resided. 

How Britons Abroad should be given the Right to Vote in British Elections 

Britons abroad should be given the right to vote in British elections in the same way 
as Foreign Office and British Council staff are. The Electoral Registration form would 
be sent through the Embassy or Consulate each September to permit a trusted friend to 
be appointed proxy for the Briton abroad for the following year. He would be enrolled 
on the Electoral register in that constituency. Such an arrangement would have the advantage 
of encouraging Britons abroad to register with their nearest Consulate. 

Other possibilities are discussed in Annex V. 

How Britons Abroad should Vote 

Britons abroad should exercise their right to vote by proxy, as do merchant seamen, 
members of the armed forces overseas and Foreign Office and British Council staff abroad. 
This system relies on someone else to vote as the elector asks and slightly breaches the 
concept of electoral secrecy. However, it has the merit of simplicity, is already widely used 
and is the solution proposed in the memorandum submitted by the Home Office in 1976 
to the Select Committee on Direct Elections to the European Assembly. 

Other possibilities are discussed in Annex VI. 

Conclusion 

The right to vote, and the opportunity to exercise that right, is the undeniable right 
of every Briton, enshrined in the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. There 
appears to be no legal, moral or administrative reason why Britons abroad should any 
longer be denied the vote, whether they have recently moved abroad or have been there 
a long time, or whether they work there or not. Proposals to restrict the right to vote 
to those who have been abroad less than a certain time, to those with specific employment 
or to those who can show evidence of an intent to return to the British Isles, lack any 
moral basis and would be difficult, if not impossible, to implement in practice. 
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n hrase “No taxation without representation” has no relevance to this issue, 
argument that some Britons abroad would not choose to vote have any rde- 
N ° r Uanv electors in Britain choose not to vote, but that has never been grounds for 
vance. Many electors vote Certainly, the small additional cost of giving Britons 

d ? n !l n ,LriSt and The opportunity to vote can never be regarded as a reason for depriving 
abroad the right and PP^. . ^ sQ since the Gover nment agreed to use public funds 

ballots in Trades Union elections. 

I Britnn should have the right to vote in British Parliamentary elections and the 
EW Z^n\o exercise that right. If Parliament decides to extend the categories of Britons 
opportunity to e rc« SQ only after due debate and consideration. We see no 

„ 0 t entitled - s( . the continued disenfranchisement of so many Britons who are, 

by international law, legally entitled to the right to vote. 

British Conservative Association in France, Paris 



October 1982 
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ANNEX I 

Who are the Britons Abroad? 

Contrary to the public image, Britons abroad are seldom lotus eating tax exiles. They include 
a whole range of people many of whom are in some way or other serving Britain’s interests 
or helping those who are. 

They can be divided into many categories. 

1. Geographically. We have those in the European Community, those in the former British 
Empire; and those in the rest of the world. The Briton in the Community often has a 
roving assignment within and beyond the Community. Some Paris-based Britons cover the 
whole of Africa and Latin America. 

2. They can be characterized by occupation as follows : 

• those who work overseas for companies or organisations with headquarters in Britain- 

• those who work overseas for international organisations or which Britain is a member 
such as the European Commission, the European Parliament, the United Nations 
UNESCO, FAO, OECD, Western European Union, etc; 

• those who work overseas for British companies which are parts of multinational com- 
panies or groups of companies whose ultimate headquarters are abroad. Examples of 
such companies are Vauxhall (General Motors), Ford of Dagenham (Ford Motor Cor- 
poration), Shell (Royal Dutch Shell), Pye or Mullard (Philips Gloeilampfabrikien) ; 

• those who work overseas for foreign based companies ; 

• those who work abroad in the public sector — eg nurses ; 

• those who work overseas for the British Government in the foreign service or for the 
British Council; 

• those who are serving abroad in the armed forces ; 

• those who are self-employed, eg barristers; 

• those who are studying or teaching overseas — especially those studying languages, his- 
tory, archaeology, or flora of fauna — and including “au pairs” ; 

• those who are retired on a pension from the British Government; 

• those who are retired on a pension from a British headquartered company or organisa- 
tion; 

• those who are retired without a British pension other than that from the MPNI; 

• those married to a foreigner ; 

• child of voting age of a Briton abroad ; 

The number who do not fall into at least one of the above 13 categories is very small. 

3. British subjects can be divided by nationality (since the passing of the British Nationality 
Act, 1981) between British citizens/those with the right of residence in the United Kingdom 
(those with close links thereto) and those who are citizens of British colonies or overseas 
citizens. 

4. Residence. They can be divided between those who have lived in the United Kingdom 
and those who have not. 

5. Education. They can be divided on the basis of education into: 

• those who were entirely educated in the United Kingdom; 

• those who have had a British education but at one of the British schools abroad perhaps 
followed by a British university ; 

• those who went to a foreign school followed by a British university; 

• those who have received an entirely foreign education. 

Education inevitably forms attitudes. Those with a British education will feel more affinity 
with the United Kingdom than those without. 
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, T , „ v _, n be divided between those who have at sometime rendered some service to 
r°£r as members of the armed forces-and those who have not. 

7 They can be divided between those who have a home or residence in the United King- 
dom and those who do not. 



s They can be divided according to their family links in the United Kingdom 
. those with parents or children resident in the United Kingdom; 

. those with grandparents or grandchildren resident in the United Kingdom; 
, those w ith brothers or sisters resident in the United Kingdom; 

. those with uncles, aunts, nephews or nieces in the United Kingdom; 

• those with no close relatives in the United Kingdom. 



tWp Who have retired abroad often do so for reasons of health. Britain, 
, 9 ' N °^ ™tS for a JSdTLft. By going abroad they frequently relieve the 
Uniii Kingdom^' of a fiscal buTden on the Health or Social Services. 



14 October 1982 
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ANNEX II 

How are these Britons Abroad affected by the Actions of British Governments? 

• All Britons abroad are affected by the British Government’s relations with the country 
or countries in which they find themselves — for example tax treaties. On occasion this 
can go beyond the difficult or uncomfortable to the positively dangerous. We have 
very recently seen the example of three British journalists languishing in Argentine 
prisons as a result of the Falkland Islands dispute between Britain and Argentine. 

• All Britons abroad who plan to return to the United Kingdom know that the Britain 
to which they return will be one greatly affected by the actions of British Governments 
in their absence. Laws passed while they are away will be on the statute book when 
they return. 

• All Britons resident within the European Community are affected by the Actions of 
British ministers in their role as members of the Community’s Council of Ministers— the 
final decision making body of the Community in which they live (and pay taxes). Those 
British ministers are also members of the Westminster Parliament and most, except 
for members of the House of Lords, are elected by so called “Universal Suffrage" 
in the United Kingdom and are senior members of HM Government. 

• Those who work for companies or organisations with headquarters in Britain are di- 
rectly affected in that the environment within which their employer operates is greatly 
influenced by the actions of the British Government. They may continue to be paid 
in sterling and are much affected by changes in exchange rates. 

• Those who work for multinational companies or organisations with British branches 
or subsidiaries but with the world headquarters outside the United Kingdom are affected 
by the relative importance or success of the British branch or subsidiary within the 
total organisation. That importance or success can be much influenced by the actions 
of the British Government. 

• There can be no doubt that those who work overseas in the direct employ of the 
British Government are directly affected by its actions, and they already have the vote. 

• Those who have retired abroad on a pension from the British Government are directly 
affected in two ways. This pension is taxed and its size, including adjusting for inflation, 
is controlled by the British Government. 

• Those who have retired abroad on a pension from a British headquartered company 
or organisation are likewise affected because the funds available to top up the pension 
fund in the face of inflation are affected by the actions of the British Government. 
Britons who have retired abroad have in some countries not had their MPNI pension 
increased in line with inflation in Britain. This is blatant discrimination. 

• Many Britons abroad continued to pay British National Insurance contributions in 
order to retain pension rights and the scale and value of those contributions are deter- 
mined by the British Government. 

• Those married to foreigners are very much affected by the British Government’s 
nationality law (and its interpretation by civil servants) both for themselves and for 
their children. British women married to foreigners or to Britons born abroad have 
been flying back to Britiain in advanced stages of preganancy in order to safeguard 
their children’s right to British nationality. 

• Britons abroad and their children have been greatly affected by the Minister of Educa- 
tion’s decision to charge them vastly greater fees for a British university education 
than those charged to a UK resident. In this respect Britons abroad outside the Com- 
munity are now treated far worse than foreigners from other countries of the Com- 
munity. Britons in the Community are only being charged the same fees as UK residents 
because of the pressure put upon Britain not to disciminate against the nationals of 
other Member States of the Community. 

• Britons abroad may or may not qualify for grants from local education authorities 
for the education of their children. They are therefore directly affected by the decisions 
of local government who have the task of interpreting who is and who is not “ordinarily 
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• w ; t hin the area for which they are responsible. This is a case where the LEA 
reS H;«hiirsine funds collected by Central Government and is interpreting (often in widely 
different ways) regulations laid down by the Ministry of Education. 

Those who have retained a home or residence in the United Kingdom are directly 
ffeeted bv the decisions of both local and central Government. Local Government 
se s the rates which these Britions abroad have to pay. However, the scale of those 
rftes is much affected not only by the local authority which levies the rates but by 
Ihl nreceDts of the county or similar senior level of local Government. Central Govern- 
SedsLus determine the level of rate support grant which the local authority 
receives and is now attempting to limit the increase of local Government expenditure 

as well in order t0 reduce the ex P losive 8 rowth of the rates bem S lev,ed ' 

. Those who have retained a home or residence in the United Kingdom are also directly 
affected by all the other decisions of their two tiers of local authority which relate 
m the area within which they have their UK house or flat. These affect such matters 
“ and cou ntry planning, transport, roads, education, social services and indeed 
entire gamut of local authority power and responsibilities. Not only the owner 
but also all members of his household are equally affected. 

. Britons abroad have an interest in decisions of British Governments and local authorities 
affecting their close relations who live in Britain. This is particularly true of °h^ ren 
cf an afifs residing in Britain, or parents of the Britons who are overseas (These children 
or narfnts Say be wholly or partly financially dependent upon the Britons who are 
abroad ) Since concern for close relatives is one of the strongest of human motivators, 
this factor ensures that such Britons abroad have great interest in what is happening 

. Britons abroad are subject in time of war to conscription and after the 1939-45 war 
were subject to national service. 

. Britons abroad, especially those living in the European Community are greatly affected 
by Britain’s membership thereof. Any question of Britain s withdrawal is therefore 
a matter of the greatest concern. 



18 October 1982 
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ANNEX III 

Extracts from Hansard, 8 February 1978 

In the 8th February 1978 debate on the European Assembly Election Bill, Dr. Colin Phipps 
said (col. 1476): 

“For eight years I was a United Kingdon citizen who lived and worked outside the 
United Kingdom, for part of that period within the EEC, in Holland, for a longer 
part of that period in the United States, and, in particular, in South America— Vene- 
zuela. The point that struck me when I was living overseas was that as a United King- 
dom citizen with children who had every intention of returning to the United Kingdom, 

I was in a position in which I had absolutely no say about that which was going 
on politically in the United Kingdom and which would determine the kind of country 
to which I would return and in which my children would be brought up. I had no 
franchise at all. What was going on in my country was something over which I had 
no control or influence”. 

He was expressing exactly the concern of every Briton abroad since what is enacted in 
his absence is certain to be on the statute book when hereturns. 

Some argue that it may be reasonable to limit the vote for “British Citizens” living ' 
outside the European Community to those who can prove a clear intent to return to the 
United Kingdom. The clearest such evidence is the ownership of a residence in the UK. 
Such people are ratepayers and, as such, certainly should be entitled to vote in Local as 
well as National Elections. He who pays the piper shall call the time. 



In the European Community 

The case for “British Citizens” living in the European Community to have a vote in 
European Parliamentary Elections was forcefully made for the Conservative Party in the 
8th February 1978 debate on the European Assembly Elections Bill by Douglas Hurd, 
Hugh Dykes, Robert Adley and Paul Channon. Douglas Hurd said in the 8th February 
1978 House of Commons Debate (Hansard col. 1466): 

“The principle is that we are dealing with a group of British people who are in effect 
the spearhead, or part of the spearhead, of Britain’s effort in Europe. Upon them 
depends in part our chances of making a success of the partnership in Europe to which 
we now belong. 

Furthermore, their lives and prospects are probably more deeply affected than those 
of most people by the decisions which the Community has taken and will take and 
which the European Parliament, when directly elected, will influence more strongly 
than at present. 

“These people feel strongly that they should not be excluded from this franchise. The 
information which individuals and groups gave the Select Committee on this matter 
provides copious evidence to that effect. We believe they are right in this contention.” 
“In natural justice it is not clear why [Government servants in embassies and British 
Council offices] should be accorded a right which is denied to people who work in 
private firms or international organisations instead of British Government Organisa- 
tions. Yet if we simply hold to the existing arrangements, that is the distinction or 
discrimination which will apply.” 

Douglas Hurd concluded: 

“The Minister [Brynmor John] criticised the amendment for not being wide enough 
to enfranchise people working all over the world. There is a common sense view that 
people in the Community have a claim to vote in elections within the Community. 
That is the common sense view to which, in an attempt to be moderate and helpful, 
we have pinned ourselves today.” 

(Douglas Hurd is, in 1982 Minister of State, Foreign Office.) 
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Hugh Dykes added : , , , . 

of the most important aims is to remove the anomaly of postal votes being 
•i M, for temoorarily absent businessmen in national elections but not in European 
Sion AddTto that is the obvious attraction that there is included not only the 
nossibilitv of businessmen temporarily absent being included in the franchise for Euro- 
Sti elections but also those who are absent for a long period but coming within 
definition of “working” and the full corpus of officials and functionaries of British 
nationality and British residence in the European Community. 

“Pennle felt aggreived because at the time of the EEC referendum, they were in other 
Furonean countries and could not take part. These people feel even more strongly 
Sthese critical direct elections. They will feel justly aggrieved if they are prevented 
from voting because there is resistance to change, to a legitimate and respectable elec- 
toral innovation.” 

Paul Channon added (col. 1504): 

“There can be no grounds for saying it is impossible to achieve the objectives set 
olt in the amendment. Friends including Robert Adley have shown conclusively that 
0U Vv nthpr countries have managed to put the provisions of this amendment into 
S^The argulm whTch says that a British resident living in one of the countries 
of the Community should have the right to vote for the European Assembly set up 
bv the Nine countries to deal with the affairs of the Community as a whole, is over- 
whelming. It is monstrously unjust that people working abroad, doing important joK 
trying toadvance the interests of our country . . . trying to do good for British Industry 
should not be entitled to vote in elections to the European Assembly. 

(Paul Channon is, in 1982, Minister for the Arts.) 

On 9 April 1975 Robert Adley presented a petition to the House signed by more than 
10 000 British citizens living and/or working in continental Europe. 

In the division on 8th February 1978 the following eight members of our present Cabinet 
a tr, oivp the vote to Britons living in the European Community who intend to return 
to reside fnthe^United Kingdom : Sir leith Joseph, Francis Pym, JohnNott, Dav.d Howell, 
Norman Fowler, Cecil Parkinson, Norman Tebbitt and Nigel Lawson. 



14 October 1982 
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ANNEX IV 

Report of the Working Party on Voting Rights for Expatriate UK Citizens 

This report has been prepared in order to assist reflections on what might be done to 
change the present situation where British citizens living in other Community states (and 
also elsewhere outside the United Kingdom) are disenfranchised. The approach adopted 
has been to draw up a comparative table of the voting rights of non-resident citizens of 
other Community states in respect of elections for the European Parliament, national elec- 
tions and local elections (see Appendix A), and also a table showing how, where non-resident 
nationals have voting rights in their state of origin, these rights are exercised and upon 
which electoral rolls such persons are registered (Appendix B). Appendix A also indicates 
those states which grant to citizens of other member states resident in that state a right 
to vote in elections in their state. 

A brief and inevitably general analysis of the basis in the other Community states for 
the imposition of income taxes and succession duty is also included (Appendix C) as it 
is important in considering measures for enfranchisement of non-resident UK citizens, to 
avoid the imposition, as a result of the granting or exercise of voting rights in the United 
Kingdom of any tax burdens which are not imposed in other member states on their non- 
resident citizen who have the right to vote in their elections. 
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Voting Rights of EEC Nationals Resident in another Member State to Vote at Elections in their State of Origin in the Member 
State of Actual Residence 



Country 



European Parliament Elections 
Right of national of Right of a member 
a member state state national 

resident in another resident in another 

member state to vote member state to vole 
in state of origin in state of residence 



National Genera / Elections 
Right of national of Right of a member 

a member state state national 

resident in another resident in another 

member state to vote member stale to vote 
in state of origin in state of residence 



Right of national of Right of a member 

a member state slate national 

resident in another resident in another 



Belgium Yes 1 

Denmark Yes 

Federal Republic Yes 3 

of Germany 

France Yes 



Ireland No 

Italy Yes 

Luxembourg Yes 1 

United Kingdom No 3 



No 

No 

No 



1 But only if national had kept a residence in Belgium/Luxembourg. 

2 Except for nationals working outside the state in full-time employment of the state (in UK terms "service voters”). 

3 If the German national has lived continuously in another member state for at least 3 months or is normally resident in another member state. 

4 But only if national does not have vote in state of origin (ie in June 1979. UK and Irish citizens). 

1 Except for citizens of the Irish Republic. 



g> 

S' 



I 
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APPENDIX B 




Relevant 


Electoral Registers and Voting Methods for Non-Resident Nationals who have the 
Right to Vote in Elections in their State of Origin 


Country 


Method of Voting of a 
Relevant Electoral Register Non-Resident National 


Comments 


Belgium 


Register in last place of In person, except in spe- 
residence in Belgium. cial cases including 

absence abroad for pro- 
fessional reasons where a 
proxy is allowed. 





Denmark Special Register supple- In person in Denmark or Only relevant for European 

ment to one of the through a Danish consu- Parliament elections and for 
Copenhagen constituen- late in country of resi- “service voters”, 
cies. dence. 



Federal Republic Postal vote only, 

of Germany Register in last place of 
residence in Germany. 



France 



Holland 



Ireland 



Italy 



Registration at French 
consulate in country of 
residence, then may be 
registered on electoral 
register in any one of the 
following communes : 

(o) commune of birth; 
or 

(i b ) commune of last 
domicile; or 
(c) commune of last 
residence; or 

(d) commune where is 
registered or has been 
registered on the elec- 
toral register one of 
the ascendants ; or 

(e) commune on the elec- 
toral register of which 
is registered one of the 
children; or 

(/) any commune of 
choice of more than 
30,000 inhabitants. 
Register in last place of 
residence in Holland or if 
never previously resident 
in Holland, on a special 
register kept by the muni- 
cipal executive of the 
Hague. 

Not applicable. 



Either by proxy or in 
person. 



In person or by proxy. 



Not applicable. 



A non-resident Frenchman 
may vote in all types of elec- 
tions in France. 



This only applies in the case 
of elections for the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 



Non-resident Irish citizens 
have no voting rights in 
elections in Ireland. 



Register in: Generally in person, but 

(a) commune of last for European Parliament 

residence ; or elections voting at embas- 

(b) commune of birth; sies or consulates in the 

or country of residence is 

(c) commune of main permitted, 
centre of interest. 
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Country 


Relevant Electoral Register 


Method of Voting of a 
Non-Resident National 


Comments 



Luxembourg Special list in the City of 

luxci a Luxem bourg (for Euro- 
pean elections) for 
national elections roll in 
place of last residence. 

United Not applicable. 

Kingdom 



In person 



Not applicable. 



Non-resident UK citizens 
do not have voting rights in 
elections in the United 
Kingdom. 



APPENDIX C 

General statement of Taxation position of EEC nationals resident in another member state 



A. Income Taxes 

1 The general test for purposes of establishing the state to which income tax is payable 
is that of residence (in broad terms where a person has his home). A national of one member 
state moving to take up residence (other than purely temporary residence less than 180 
days) in another member state becomes taxable in the Community state to which he has 
moved (the host state) from the date of his arrival in the host state. He ceases to be liable 
for income taxes in the state from which he has moved (state of origin). 

? A citizen of a member state who upon moving to another member state retains accom- 
modation in the state of origin is not generally liable, by the mere fact of retaining accommo- 
dation to income taxes in the state of origin. There will however be a liability to taxes 
in the state of origin on any rental income arising from leasing of the house. 

However, in the case of the United Kingdom, liability to mcome tax can anse where 
a person who goes to work outside the UK retains accommodation m the United Kingdom 
whkh°ks “available for his use” unless all the duties are performed outside the United 
Kingdom except for those which are incidental to the employment. 

B. Succession Duties . 

1 The general rule is that a person’s estate is primarily liable to succession duties (U.K. 
capita, transfo lax) In the country of residence at the date of his d^£b but that where 
a person owns real property in another state that state may levy succession duty on that 
property, the amount of succession duty so paid being crated m ass^mg the amou 
of duty payable in the country where the deceased was resident at date of his death. 

2. Under the UK rules the test of liability for estate duty is that of domicile and accord- 
ingly it follows that a UK citizen domiciled in the United Kingdom b “ ‘ S’f “Un lAf his 
at the time of his death would be liable to French surcesston duty on *e *bole of his 
assets and also to UK succession duties, but he would be granted a credit for Irene 
duties. . . 

A UK domicile of origin arises (inter alia) when a person is bom m the Urnted Kingdom 
and the abandonment of that domicile and the acquisition of a new dom oil ! 
of choice) requires in broad terms abandonment of all connections ’ 

including membership of dubs UK bank accounts and the ownership or lease of 8 residence 
in the UK. The granting of voting rights in elections in the Un.ted Kingdom wupWwr* 
the exercise of those rights coulu, under the existing concept o P J 

to the acquisition of a domicile of choice outside the United Kingdom. 
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Assessment of the Report of the Working Party on Votes for Britons Abroad by the British 
Conservative Association in France January 1980 

I. For citizens of another EEC country resident abroad: 

1. The right to vote in European Parliamentary elections is enjoyed by over 73% of 
citizens of the EEC (over 77% if a residence has been retained in the home country). 

2. The right to vote in National Parliamentary and Local Government elections is enjoyed 
by nearly 4 2% of citizens of the EEC (nearly 46% if a residence in the home country has 
been retained). 

II. Citizens of another EEC country, resident abroad, are kept on Electoral Regis- 
ters as follows : 

1. Last place of residence 

Belgium, Germany, France*, Netherlands*, Italy*, Luxembourg*, (over 75% of EEC 
citizens). 

2. Special Register in National Capital 

Denmark, Netherlands*, Luxembourg*, (over 7% of EEC citizens) 

3 . Place of birth 

France*, Italy* (nearly 42% of EEC citizens). 

4. Place of electoral registration of parent! ascendant or child 

France*, (20% of EEC citizens). 

5. Place of choice (more than 30,000 inhabitants) 

France* (20% of EEC citizens). 

6. Place of main centre of interest (variant of 5 above) 

Italy* (21-7% of EEC citizens). 

III. Citizens of another EEC country resident abroad may vote: 

1 . In person in home country 

Belgium*, Denmark*, France*, Netherlands*, Italy*, Luxembourg (52*9% of EEC 
citizens). 

2. In person at Consulate 

Denmark*, Italy*, (23-7% of EEC citizens). 

3. By proxy in home country 

Belgium*, France*, Netherlands*, (29T% of EEC citizens). 

4. By post 

Germany (24*3% of EEC citizens) 

(NB for calculating population percentages we have used 1968 figures which may have 
changed marginally.) 



* denotes one of multiple options. 
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Votes for Britons Abroad 

Recommendations to the Minister of State, Home Office 
January 1980 

The following recommendations are put forward after analysing the report on electoral 
practice elsewhere in the EEC and in the knowledge of current British electoral practice. 

1. Votes for which Elections? 

At present there is only one electoral register covering Local, National and European 
Parliamentary elections in Britain. Therefore, we recommend that anyone qualifying as an 
overseas voter be entitled to vote in all British elections. This has the advantage of adminis- 
trative simplicity while being in line with the practice of France, Italy and in part Belgium 
and Luxembourg (these countries together represent nearly half the population of the Com- 
munity). 

2. Validation of Registrations 

Having given such broad voting rights to Britons abroad we recommend that, while every- 
one should have the right, in practice an overseas resident shall only be inscribed on an 
electoral register in the United Kingdom after he has submitted his application each October 
through the British consulate nearest his foreign residence. The consulate can ensure the 
validity of the application and the registrations will thus be restricted to those Britons 
interested in what is happening at home and in Europe. (We are assured that the additional 
workload at the consulate would be minimal and could be absorbed within existing staffing 
levels notwithstanding the 37,000 Britons over the age of 16 currently holding French cartes 
de sejour.) 

3. Which Electoral Registers 

Britons abroad, having been screened by the consulate, should be registered in the UK 
constituency of: 

(a) Their UK residence, if they have one (like Belgium and Luxembourg). 

For those without a UK residence : 

( b ) their last UK residence (like Germany, France, Netherlands and Italy) ; or 

(c) the residence of a parent or ascendant or of a child or descendant (like France). 

For those without a previous UK residence, ascendant or descendant: 

{d) Place of main centre of interest (like Italy) ie UK next-of-kin (other than (c) above) 
or UK business office. 

4. How to Vote? 

Britons resident abroad should conform to current UK practice ie vote by proxy or 
by post while retaining the right to vote in person if present in the UK on election day. 

The preferred option will be to vote by proxy as do people in the UK who may be 
away on business on polling day. This avoids the expenses of postal votes and the choice 
of electoral registers in (3) above has been designed to ensure the likelihood of someone 
able to act as proxy. Postal votes should be an option open to individuals unable to nominate 
a proxy and this should be the exceptional case. 

5. Tax liability 

Any change in the UK electoral law which granted voting rights in any elections held 
in the United Kingdom would involve a departure from the current principle that in order 
to be enfranchised a person must be resident in the UK (in electoral sense — ie make his 
home in the UK). The complexities of UK taxation and succession duty law (see Appendix 
C of the working paper report) are such that it is of fundamental importance, if we are 
to be treated in the same manner as non-resident voters of other member state, that the 
legislation should specifically provide that the registration of a non-resident UK citizen 
on an electoral roll is not a factor to be taken into account in determining liability to 
UK taxation or succession duty. We would add in passing that under the existing electoral 
law, inscription on the electoral register does not have any significance from a taxation 
or succession duty point of view, nor vice-versa. 
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ANNEX V 

Other ways in which Britons Abroad might be put on the Electoral Register 

In addition to our preferred solution, viz: registering through the local Embassy or Consulate 
on to an electoral register in UK in a manner very similar to that now available to Foreign 
Office and British Council staff, other possible approaches are outlined below. 

1. Allow the proxy to record the Briton abroad on his electoral register 

A Briton resident abroad would appoint a proxy in Britain to cast his vote for him. 
In the next electoral register to be compiled, the proxy would include him as if he were 
livine at the proxy’s address in UK. The proxy form, lodged with the Electoral Registration 
Officer would enable such entries to be checked. The original proxy authority could be 
forwarded through the Embassy or consulate for prior validation. 

2. Allow britons abroad to be included in the electoral register where they pre- 
viously LIVED 

Britons resident abroad, and their families living with them, could be included on the 
electoral register as if they continued to live in their home in Britain. The Electoral regist- 
ration Form would need to be posted direct each autumn to the overseas address for comple- 
tion and return to the Town Hall. 

3. Allow Britons abroad to register on an electoral register at their local embassy 
or consulate 

This is a totally different concept. Britons abroad would be included on an electoral 
register maintained at the local embassy or consulate. These would be grouped together 
into “Constituencies”, which would elect their own MPs to Westminster to represent the 
interests of Britons abroad. This approach is offered to Portuguese and French residents 
abroad (see Annex X). 

It would impose an additional administrative burden on Foreign Office staff abroad. 
In France there are about 37,000 Britons at any one time, with a fairly high turnover. 
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ANNEX VI 

Other ways in which Britons Abroad might vote 

i oftHitinn to the preferred approach of proxy voting, it might be possible to use a variation 
of the postal vote to enable Britons abroad, registered from abroad on an electoral register 
in UK, to vote. 

The ’short time between the calling of a General Election and Polling day effectively 
ln T" the use of the normal postal voting procedure for Britons abroad for Parliamentary 
SSSns for Westminster. It would, however, be possible to post ballot papers direct to 
address of the Briton abroad from his UK constituency Town Hall. The ballot paper 
th ™,U be the same as that used for postal votes m Britain, but, in addition, the voting 
Iwiooe would have the constituency name printed on the outside. The voter would either 
cast his vote in person at his local embassy or consulate, or post it to that embassy or 
Sedate At the count, carried out locally, the ballot envelopes would first be sorted by 
Smencv before opening them and counting the votes in each constituency. It would 
Z necessary to amend the hours when such overseas polling stations were open, to allow 
results to be telexed or telephoned through to the Foreign Office m London 
for onward transmission to the local constituency. There is nothing new in using the tele- 
rdmneTo communicate detailed election results. In France, votes are counted m the polling 
nation immediately the poll closes, and the results telephoned through to the Ret '™“S 
Officer die same applies to votes cast in the overseas departments of France, and this 
explains how the election results in France are known so quickly after polling has ended. 

Such an extended “postal voting” system will require an extension of those entitled to 
a Postal Vote. 
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ANNEX VII 



British Statistics 



Total no of “British Citizens” under the 1981 British About 57 million 

Nationality Act (Timothy Raison, 

9 December 1980) 



Total No of such “British Citizens” resident 



(a) In the United Kingdom: 

(b) Abroad 

Total No of foreigners resident in the United Kingdom 
(those not British citizens under the 1981 British Nationa- 
lity Act) : 

Total No of electors — on UK electoral registers at Febru- 
ary 1982: 

Estimates by consulates in the European Community of 
British residents including children (Malcolm Rifkind, 22 
September 1982): 



unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 



Belgium 


25,000 


Denmark 


10,000 


France 


38,000 


Federal Republic 




of Germany 


77,000 


Greece 


13,000 


Ireland 


unknown 


Italy 


35,000 


Luxembourg 


2,000 


Netherlands 


5,000 



205,000 
(+ Ireland) 



NB The Foreign and Commonwealth Office points out that these are not precise figures 
but are based on “registration and passport records” plus “local knowledge and experience”. 



French Statistics for Comparison 



Total No of foreigners resident in France 

Total No of Frenchmen abroad 

Total No of Frenchmen registered at consulates abroad 

Total No of voters abroad 

Total No of voters abroad without a French domicile 



just under 
about 



4.200.000 

1.500.000 

1,000,000 

870.000 

300.000 



Note: Under the law of 19 July 1977 the 870,000 voters abroad vote by proxy in the 
constituency of their choice or in person at their local Consulate. 

In the absence of relevant British statistics, it may be reasonable to assume that they 
may be of a similar order of magnitude to the French statistics. 



18 October 1982 
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ANNEX VIII 

Failings of the Present Electoral Registers 

... f the people shall be expressed by universal and equal suffrage (United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights) 

, , IIK election large numbers of people are in practice disenfranchised because, 

,1” h thev have in theory the right to vote, they have either been omitted from the 
although the^er ^ ^ (he day of the election, they are unable to get to the polling station. 

6 Reasons for exclusion from the register may be deliberate or they may be due to the 
inaccuracies of the current system of electoral registration. 



, t-»ft iberate Exclusion 

‘•rr, tW Britons normally resident at a specific UK address on 10th October each 

° n y i h according to the regulations, be named on the electoral registration form. Those 
year may, according e g be )isted Qn the new reglst er which 

named should, into force in February of the following year. Those 

, s published in Decembe for protracted period unless they happen to be members 

B r n ufamed for«7 or Merchant seaman should not be included (although in view of 
the a ™ns breaches of the regulations by “householders” it is not known how many 
the ”S femfc“ re imm opfriy registered). Any Briton who goes abroad for more 
members ot tammes are imp •> V ed from the electoral register coming into force the 

rtian a short th first 10t h October following his departure from the British Isles. 
February following the hetween f our a nd fifteen months after his departure, depend- 

In P ra ^ ce , ^'gi^^^g^p^etwe^depariuredamand the 10th October. On return to Britain 

ing upon the relationsnip oeiwec p months Those Britons who are abroad 

he will be without a vote for be^een 4 and l^onths.^ to a vote and their rig ht 

are, unlike many other foreign nationa , , P f | j democratic society. 

ss r i. . ■»* 

Therefore he is totally disenfranchised. 



2. Incorrect Registration . , 

' The present system of validating rentier insists 

Electoral Registration Officer (it is unc J methods of validation are inadequate 

libraries and Town Halls during after they have left and 

as some people are even retained on the g themselves of the opportunity to check the 
address or have died, and as few peopl ^ avad theses me op^ e|ectors 

register in December — often unaware tha y y included who certainly should 

are omitted in error from the register w f J- because homeholders seldom check 
not be there. These include large numbers electors required, 

the nationality of their tenants. i mig ‘be too t h e P mS elves at the polling station. 

awrfssfisssss 5 ” ™ 



3 Inability to get to the nominated polling station on election d . 

Many hundreds of thousands 

prevented from exercising that nght by , polling day. It is rare for 

voting systems if they know they be home any elect i on 

much more than seventy percent of the re 8 lst “ f the aDa thy of the electorate but 

in each constituency This is not so much a tars and the absent voting regulations, 

is an indictment of the inadequacy of both th 8 . cannot i vo te on election 

Many millions of people who are on the electoral agister do not (or cannon 
day. Far more than the numbers which decide which party wi ■ 
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Those at present entitled to an absent vote at parliamentary elections are limited to: 

(a) service voters and their spouses abroad with them ; 

(i) those unable to vote in person by reason of: 

(i) their own or their spouses’ employment; 

(ii) their own or their spouses’ employment ; 

(ii) their blindness or any other physical incapacity; 

(iii) religious reasons; 

(c) those who would have to make a sea or air journey from their qualifying address 
to their polling station; 

(4) those no longer residing at their qualifying address. 

1 8 October 982 
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ANNEX IX 

Right to Vote of the French Resident Abroad 

(GUIDEBOOK. FOR THE FRENCH ABROAD, THE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE) 

Every Frenchman abroad, even just passing through, can vote by proxy if his name is 
inscribed on an electoral register in France. Each voter’s proxy shall be on the electoral 
register of the same local authority as his own. 

The proxy can be arranged at the Consulate on production of an identity card. It is 
valid for one year or one single ballot. 

NB: Proxies for a longer period and up to three years are restricted to French residents 
abroad and regularly registered at the Consulates. 

French residents abroad have, alternatively, the possibility of voting in person at the French 
Embassy or Consulate, but only for: 

- presidential elections 

- referenda 

-elections of members of the European Parliament 
If they opt to vote at the Embassy or Consulate they obviously cannot also vote by proxy 
in France. 

They can also vote at the Embassy or Consulate for their representatives on the Council 
of the French Abroad (which in turn appoints six members to the Senate). 

Procedure 

In order to vote locally one has only to ask to be enrolled on the Consulate electoral 
register. (Prior registration is not compulsory and it is not necessary to be already on a 
register in France.) This method of voting is authorised almost everywhere. 

Absent voting facilities may be exercised by post if the elector can furnish an address 
in the United Kingdom to which a ballot paper can be sent. Otherwise they may be exercised 
by proxy. Someone who has granted a proxy vote to another may, if he is present on 
polling day, vote in person providing his proxy has not already voted for him. 

The effect of these rules is that nobody away from home on holiday on election day 
may vote, unless he has a postal or proxy vote for one of the other reasons listed above. 
It has been claimed in the past that for holidaymakers to be able to vote it would be 
necessary to increase the time which must elapse between the issue of the writ and the 
date of the election. This might be true for postal votes but not for proxies. The same 
comments apply for all those listed under b i) above — away due to business — where the 
business commitment was not foreseen in advance. 

An extension of the right to a proxy vote to everyone who wishes to apply for one 
would solve the problem of the holidaymaker and many other people as well. 

18 October 1982 



Supplementary memorandum submitted by the British Conservative Association in France 
REGISTRATION OF BRITONS ABROAD ON THE ELECTORAL REGISTER 

Procedures already exist for including British Citizens resident abroad in Electoral Registers 
in Britain thus enabling them to vote — by proxy. The procedures now used by the Foreign 
Office and British Council for their staff are that Registration forms are forwarded for 
each member of the service and their spouse each October by the administration at the 
Embassy to the Electoral Registration Officer in the Constituency where the voter lives 
who is entrusted to cast the proxy vote. Such overseas voters are recorded on the Electoral 
Register as if they were resident at the address of the proxy with a (P) after the name 
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to indicate a proxy voter. The overseas voter is usually, but not necessarily, on the electoral 
register where he formerly lived in UK, since the register on which he is recorded depends 
on the constituency in which his proxy resides. 

This procedure could be used, when the franchise is extended, by all the British citizens 
abroad who were entitled to vote. There might, however, be concern about the workload 
which such a procedure would cause at Embassies each September/October. We therefore 
suggest below a proposal to amend the procedures for the registration of British citizens 
abroad on Electoral Registers in the UK. 

To obtain the right to be included in an electoral register in Britain, a British Citizen 
abroad would be required to complete an Electoral Registration Application Form. This 
form would include at least: 

The applicant’s name, and the names of other members of his family entitled to apply 
for registration. 

The applicant’s overseas address. 

The applicant’s previous address in Britain where he was included on the Electoral 
Roll, if any. 

The constituency in which his name was recorded on the electoral roll, if any. 

Details of his Passport, including Passport Number and date of issue. 

The name, address and constituency of his proxy in UK. 

The completed form, which could easily be made available to businessmen by their employers 
at the start of an assignment, would be sent to the Embassy who could check the eligibility 
of the applicant in one or more of the following ways : 

Send a copy of the form to the Electoral Registration Officer in the constituency where 
the applicant formerly lived. 

Request the applicant to present himself with his passport at the Embassy or the local 
Consulate. 

When the Electoral Registration Application Form is approved, the Embassy would forward 
it to the Electoral Registration Officer in the constituency where the proxy lives. (It might 
be necessary to use a similar form and procedure to authorise a change of proxy, or a 
change of address of existing proxy.) In the autumn, when Electoral Registration Forms 
are distributed to everyone in the constituency, the Electoral Registration Officer would 
post one to each British family recorded by him as resident abroad. He would have no 
obligation to take any steps to include Britons abroad who did not trouble to register. 
The subsequent registration procedure would be the same as for electors resident in the 
constituency. When the Electoral Register is published, electors resident abroad would be 
included at the end of the Register, grouped by country, with their full overseas postal 
address. 

These proposed procedures would : 

Involve a minimum of additional workload at the Embassies, since the Electoral Regist- 
ration Application Forms would need to be checked and forwarded to the appropriate 
UK constituency only once, when the Briton abroad first registered. 

Provide an even spread of the work-load at the Embassy. 

Provide an effective means of ensuring that only Britons were included as overseas 
electors on the Electoral Roll. 

Permit candidates in the election to send their election addresses to British voters 
abroad — an essential democratic right. 

These proposed procedures for registration of Britons abroad seem to be practical, to involve 
the minimum of extra work and to be as close as possible to existing established procedures. 
We commend them for consideration by the Select Committee. 

British Conservative Association in France, Paris 
19 January 1983 
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Memorandum submitted by the SDP 

Please accept this letter as written evidence to the Select Committee that will be considering 
the Representation of the People Act. 

The topic I am concerned with is voting rights of British citizens resident abroad. 

The current situation of those of us living in France is: 

(i) we have no vote in Britain due to non-residence 

(ii) we have no vote in the European Parliament as we are not entitled to vote in the 
French system due to nationality 

(iii) we have no vote in the French Parliament due to nationality. 

Concerning Britons living abroad, there are a number of interesting points to such people: 

(i) most work for British companies or institutions 

(ii) most are overseas for a 3-year posting or in the case of regular representatives, move 
^ from one overseas posting to another representing the same British company 

(iii) there are now probably several million of us 

(iv) it is partly due to such people spreading British culture and selling British products 
that Britain has still : 

(a) an important political role internationally 

( b ) very sizeable exports. 

(v) nearly all Britons overseas maintain their British culture, regularly go back to the 
7 UK and are overseas temporarily. 

I personally find it wrong that we have no vote and furthermore believe the current situation 
to be against the UN Declaration of Human Rights Article 21 which says: 

“Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country directly or 

through freely chosen representatives The will of the people shall be expressed 

in periodic and genuine elections which will be by universal and equal suffrage.” 
Whereas one can understand the argument against the right to vote in Britain and Europe 
to say Britons living in South Africa or Zimbabwe for the last 20 years, for people fitting 
the criteria detailed above there can be no justification for their disenfranchisement. 

I hope that you will consider our cause worthwhile and take action to deal with the 
issue. 

Thank you in advance. 

21 September 1982 



Memorandum submitted by the British Conservative Association in Belgium 

VOTING RIGHTS FOR BRITONS RESIDENT ABROAD 

This submission is made on behalf of the British Conservative Association in Belgium 
(BCAB) an organisation which— like its Paris-based sister the BCAF— is an integral part 
of the Conservative Party in the United Kingdom. Five of its members ' were elected to 
the European Parliament in 1979; many of its members work for the EEC s institutions 
and all of them take a particular interest in EEC affairs and the development _ °f ^ 
Community policies and of British policies in a Community context The I ^actisinu 
text are Mr Ian Forrester, the BCAB Chairman, a member of the Scottish Bar P" C “ S ‘“S 
EEC law, and Mrs Danae Penn, the BCAB Vice-Chairman, an EEC official. Like many 
other members of the Association, we have lived in Brussels since Bntish accession to the 
Community ten years ago. Since the BCAF’s submissions have covered the broad ^issues 
of the merits of voting rights for Britons abroad and since these issues been 

dealt with by such groups as the Association for the Rights of Britons Abroad (A ), 
the BCAB will concentrate principally on the EEC aspects of overseas voting rights. 
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By way of preliminary, it should be noted that issues of nationality and immigration 
to which voting is obviously linked, are very often examined in a fevered political and 
emotional climate. Anxieties about Asian immigration have in the past made civil servants 
and MP’s forget or ignore the situation of those overseas like British teachers, nurses 
accountants, engineers, ministers or salesmen, or Britons who work for the World Health 
Organization, the UN or the EEC. There is no question that a British government has 
the right — and even the duty — to clarify and make sense of our formerly chaotic nationality 
law. The 1981 Nationality Act is broadly acceptable, but even under it if Mr Forrester’s 
son (born in Brussels) marries a Belgian woman (or a British woman in the same situation 
as himself), there is a risk that the children of that marriage may be stateless, since British 
nationality is normally unavailable to the children of those who were born outside Britain 
and Belgian nationality cannot be acquired through the birth in Belgium of the child of 
a non-Belgian father. (If a child born abroad resides in Britain for three years, or if his 
children are born there, all will be well under the UK Act, failing which there would be 
the possibility of trying to convince the Home Office of the day to make an exception.) 

This is not the place to describe the defects of the original Bill, nor to review the whole 
complex issue of nationality, immigration and citizenship. The Act is not too bad, and 
was nearly a lot worse. The matter is relevant only to emphasize that the citizenship rights 
of Britons legitimately abroad in the service of British interests and the rights of their 
families deserve consideration, but have often been neglected. 

Voting. Since the members of the BCAB and its sister organization in France do not 
reside in the UK, they have no vote there. Most of the members of both organizations 
are, however, more concerned by, and interested in,* political developments in their own 
country than in the country of their residence. This implies no disrespect for our French 
and Belgian hosts; it is simply a reflection of the realities of temporary residence abroad. 
Arguments may be made that those not permanently physically present in Britain (although 
most own property there or are regular visitors) or not paying taxes there (although many 
do), or not closely in touch with political developments at home (although most are) should 
not be entitled to vote in UK general elections for the Westminster Parliament. 

The Select Committee has an abundance of material from the BCAF and ARBA respond- 
ing to these contentions. We likewise would disagree with such arguments, but propose 
to leave aside Westminster elections for the moment. Quite apart from anything else, it 
is probably too late to enfranchise us for an October 1983 election. We shall therefore 
concentrate on elections for the European Parliament in Strasbourg in June 1984. 

In 1979, when the first direct elections to the European Parliament were held, six of 
the then nine Member States granted the franchise to all their citizens residing in the EEC, 
whether living in the country of their citizenship or not. Three Member States, Britain 
among them, did not. 

Since 1979, two more Member States have enfranchised their citizens elsewhere in the 
EEC for Euro-elections. Ireland and the Netherlands even give the right to vote in their 
own Euro-elections to other EEC nationals, including Britons, resident in those two coun- 
tries. Britain is alone in having done nothing, and is in the unenviable company of Greece 
which is in only its second year of Community membership. 

Members of the government and senior civil servants appear to concede, sometimes very 
tentatively, that action is in principle desirable, but seem reconciled to nothing being done 
in time for 1984. We submit that this is lamentable. We consider that Britain should act 
to comply with its EEC obligations rapidly enough to avoid being in default for ten years 
(until the 1989 Euro-elections). 

What objections to giving us the vote can there be? 

Abuses can be prevented no less effectively than at home (that is to say, not quite absolu- 
tely), and perhaps more effectively. Consulates could ask to see not just a British passport, 
but also proof of residence outside the UK (not difficult, as we all have to carry identity 
cards), an indication of the constituency chosen (either where one last voted, where one 
holds property, or where one has family who are on the electoral rolls), and for a statutory 
declaration promising not to vote in person (to avoid the possibility that a foreign resident 
might still be on the electoral roll at home and might seek to vote twice). The passport 
would be appropriately endorsed, and a voting paper delivered at the appropriate time. 
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tf, legislation would not be especially complex. The European Parliament put the princi- 
Jwh chit felt should guide the Member States admirably clearly : 

P States shall grant their nationals the right to vote irrespective of their 

2ce rf r«to« pro"tot this place of residence is situated in a Member State 
of the European Community. 

_ States shall take all the necessary measures to enable nationals resident 

^ideme i^wS rntionality they hold to exercise their right to vote, w.thout 
difficulty, in the country whose nationality they hold. 

There seem to be two reasons advanced in favour of inaction. 

, q7 q F,, r o-elections were governed by national rules: each Member State was free 
T*** own system In early 1982 the European Parliament (which has the power 
to choose ) proposed to the Council of Ministers a basis for a common 

of initiative in these mat jp opo if j Member states regard 

? ?2£t 'put" riffimSfpropo'als on ffie agenda for debate at a senior 
the matter as u _g nt p be made when these discuss , 0 ns reach the level of negotia- 

enoughlevel for real p g h decision will onJy b e adopted when unanimity has been 
non and a PO®ble d ^ government will thus be shaping the ultimate form of a 
common (Smmunibf voting system. That system will, however, only materialize some years 

nrpument for delay suggests that since the Council will presumably one day reach 
The pipnt on a common EEC-wide system, in implementation of the European Parlia- 
meffi proposal quoted above, Britain should wait and see what that system is. 
tv „ ^ two responses. First, there is no likelihood of the Council producing a system 
T- he „ f nr the 1 984 elections and indeed no pressure from other Member States for giving 
m time for the 1 Council aeenda The Community has more pressing pre-occupa- 

the raat d r i^ 0 nv event^ our ^Comm^partners have each (save Greece) already in force 
siriuffie fegislation ; second, Br i^d dan ensure ^ s ^^ b ^ e ]^^g^ d Qpte d e in^he meantime 6 
"^hoo'dTSteTdoption of a universal method of achieving enfranchisement 
is a Door excuse for perpetuating disenfranchisement. .. 

The amount of parliamentary time needed to ett e t couia, we suoru accused 

gsaas 

Bill required must necessarily in a literal sense be anti ■ relating 

We are aware that the Select Committee £ ‘wffi not S 

to various aspects of voting, and it may well b h j. P vote ® the s | ze Q f the deposit, 
to make a thorough-going review: ° f jfeA citizens multiple registration and other 

the voting rights of Irish and o her ^non43r sh ^Xwever, for the moment, 

nSfdSJ’SSSf which can only be opposed on non-demo- 
graphic grounds could and should be promulgated. 

We live and work in the Community and are. 
and the future of the EEC. Britons are uniquely: one Sy which we hope wilt 

and longstanding anachronism, to permit us to p P 

Ian S. Forrester 
Danae Penn 
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Memorandum submitted by the 
Association for the Rights of Britons Abroad 



Introduction 

In this submission ARBA wishes to represent the interests of British citizens livino nnhu 
the United Kingdom, m obtaining amendments to the present legislation governing p,,r 
mentary Elections in the United Kingdom. The principal amendment is one which wn lJi 
enfranchise all British citizens, thus recognising the right of Universal Suffrage. U d 

Present Situation 

British citizens resident in the United Kingdom, and some British citizens emnloverf 
Government service outside the United Kingdom are entitled to vote in Parliamentary^ 
tions. Certain foreign citizens resident in the United Kingdom are also entitled to 
However British citizens living and working abroad are excluded from the electoral ro£ 
and are consequently denied any representation at Westminster. s 

Reasons for Change 

n v*t B -? tlSh Nationality Act 1981, which came into force on I January 1983 define* 
British citizenship on the basis of a continuing close connection with the United Kingdom 
? Ann f £ S , by des e ent - le ‘h° se b °™ outside the United Kingdom, must meet this crita 
ion. ARBA believes that the close connection with the United Kingdom, which is a funda- 
mental change m Nationality legislation, will provide an adequate limitation and control 
on the number of people entitled to vote in elections for the Westminster Parliament ARBA 
has already submitted evidence on voting rights for the European Parliament. A 

a ARBA considers that there are two fundamental reasons which justify enfranchising nil 
British citizens, irrespective of their residence, for elections to Parliament at Westminster. 

* " "fin 6 ™ d ch f 1 ug'ng pattern of the work in companies, international institutions 
and of the self employed is resulting in a greater degree of mobility as people develop 
then- careers There are still those who may spend the whole of their working life 
abroad but there is an increasing trend for people to spend shorter but perhaps Lore 
frequent periods abroad. As a result there is a much greater interest in keeping in 
Brihsh^medfa 76 ° PmentS ” ^ Umted Kin S dom through ready access abroad^the 

2. British citizens resident abroad, who by statutory definition have a close and continuing 
connection with the United Kingdom, should have the same right to“nSS 
m Parliament as their fellow citizens resident in the United Kingdom. 

Conclusion 

r • f0r th K e of Britons Abroad Sieves very strongly that British 

citizens should be given the right to vote in Parliamentary elections, no matter where they 
live, and urges that this right be accorded as a matter of democratic principle * 

Brussels 
11 January 1983 
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Examination of Witnesses 

Mr Charles Hargrove, Chairman, Mr Ronald Raymond-Cox, Vice-Chairman, and Mr 
Mr Simon Blunt Secretary, of the British Conservative Association in France; Mr Law- 
rence Briggs,’ Chairman of the SDP in France; Mr John Kenchington, Secretary 
of the British Conservative Association in Belgium; and Mr John Barham, Chairman, 
and Mrs Pamela Mayorcas-Cohen, of the Association for the Rights of Britons 
Abroad, called in and examined. 



Chairman 

568 You have, all of you, submitted docu- 
ments to us indicating your views. You, Mr 
Hargrove, and your team, have put a very 
substantial group of papers before us. The 
Committee is extremely grateful for this. We 
have found them very helpful, and we would 
like to be putting a number of questions to 
you arising from what you have already sub- 
mitted. I do understand that you wish to be 
able to say something as well, but I would 
ask that first of all the Committee have the 
opportunity to put one or two questions to 
you arising from the papers. Then gradually 
it will open out and you will have the oppor- 
tunity, I am sure, in answering our questions 
to bring up many of the points which you 
would wish to emphasise. The first question 
I want to put to you is to ask whether you 
think that everybody qualified as a British 
citizen, who lives abroad, should be entitled 
to retain, if granted, a right to vote in British 
Parliamentary elections regardless of 
whether or not it is their intention ever to 
return to this country. In other words, what 
I am asking is whether you think that this 
franchise, the right to vote in British Parlia- 
mentary elections, can be extended to addi- 
tional categories or to all British citizens 
abroad and that this should be a right to 
be retained by them for all time, or whether 
there should be a terminal date given to the 
period during which they would be entitled 
to that vote while they are living abroad? 

(Mr Hargrove.) May I answer, Mr Chair- 
man, by referring to my own particular case? 

I am Chairman of the British Conservative 
Association in France and have been since 
its inception. I have recently retired as The 
Times correspondent in Paris. I spent 33 
years abroad as a foreign correspondent and 
during that time I have been in close touch 
with political leaders of many countries, in 
Europe and in Asia, but I have never once 
been able to vote in a British election. I 
think, in answer to your question, that a 
principle is a principle. If British citizens resi- 
dent abroad are entitled, as I believe they 
are, to vote in Parliamentary or European 
elections, that principle should be without re- 
striction, and particularly without restriction 



as to their returning eventually to Britain. 
Who can say when he or she will or will not 
be returning to this country? I have, for in- 
stance, had several opportunities to return 
here professionally and I welcomed them, 
but they came to nothing. Should this be a 
reason ( I apologise for quoting my case) for 
my being disfranchised? 

569. Would you agree that the qualifying 
definition of citizenship for this purpose 
should be as defined in the British Nationa- 
lity Act? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Yes. 

570. And would you accept that that 
might embrace people who had in fact never 
had a residence in this country? 

(Mr Hargrove.) I think obviously, sir— if 
I know the definition of the Act. 



571. The SDP, if I understand it right- 
turning now to Mr Lawrence Briggs— have 
indicated to us that in their view perhaps 
some people who had been permanently resi- 
dent abroad and had not previously been 
normally resident in this country should not 
have the vote, even though they may qualify 
as British citizens? 

(Mr Briggs.) I think we were suggesting 
it was acceptable that certain people could 
be disqualified if they fell within certain 
grounds or outside certain grounds. 

572. On what principle would you apply 
that disqualification? 

(Mr Briggs.) Somebody who had no ties 
left with Great Britain and had no intention 
of returning. 

573. And how would you define that? In 
terms of legislation how would you make 
that precise definition? 

(Mr Briggs.) I cannot answer that. I can 
only say, I think, such people, who, if they 
were given the right, would probably not 
want to exercise it. 
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574. Mr Barham, you have covered a 
wider representation, in the sense that you 
are not identified with any particular politi- 
cal group, so you do, therefore, speak on 
behalf of the generality of British citizens 
resident abroad. Have you considered this 
aspect, that there should be disqualification 
in certain cases, or would you accept that 
all British citizens resident abroad, wherever 
they may be and in whatever circumstances 
they find themselves abroad, and whether or 
not it be their intention to return to this 
country, should have the right to vote in 
British Parliamentary elections? 

(Mr Barham.) Mr Chairman, we have dis- 
cussed this at great length and one of the 
considerations we had in the end was that 
the British Nationality Act clearly defines 
British citizenship without any restriction as 
to the period prescribed in it. There is no 
requirement under the British Nationality 
Act for a person to return, except to assure 
his nationality by presence, to the United 
Kingdom. Therefore we feel that British citi- 
zenship in itself is a clear definition of a right 
to vote and consequently there should be no 
time limitation imposed on this right nor 
should there be any qualification as regards 
residence or intention to return to the United 
Kingdom. 



575. So, returning now to Mr Hargrove’s 
case, you would generally feel that it would 
be a poor thing to give the voting right to 
British citizens abroad for a period, say, of 
seven years, a period chosen because it 
would certainly cover one British Parliamen- 
tary election at least, which would lapse at 
the end of that time? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Do I understand you cor- 
rectly, Mr Chairman? You said to give the 
right for seven years. Well, that would 
exclude me, if I may say so. Therefore I have 
every reason to believe that this would not 
be right. But if I may add something to the 
point just made by Mr Barham, I do think 
that the important issue here is not so much 
intention to return but close links with this 
country. Now links can be of many kinds, 
both physical and, if I may say so, spiritual 
or political or intellectual. 



576. But surely if you decide to live 
abroad, if it is your own individual decision 
and you have left this country, you no longer 
have any home in this country, and your 



place of business, your home and your 
family who are all living with you are all 
outside this country, have you not then 
severed your links here? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Well, sir, again I apolo- 
gise for drawing attention to my particular 
case, but my profession was that of a foreign 
correspondent and by definition a foreign 
correspondent lives and works abroad. One 
knows the hazards of any profession; it i s 
not up to the individual’s choice always to 
return to his home country. As far as I am 
concerned I consider I have served mine as 
well abroad, if I may say so, as I would have 
done if I had remained at home. I would 
like to add another point, and that is that 
my two sons are living and working in 
England and therefore I have a very close 
personal and family link with this country. 



577. Mr Kenchington, you, representing 
the British Conservative Association in 
Belgium, are perhaps understandably more 
directly concerned with the European elec- 
tions, the elections to the EEC, but have you 
had many representations in respect of this 
wider point that we have been discussing so 
far? 

( Mr Kenchington.) It is certainly a point 
that is much discussed in Brussels, certainly 
in my Association, and our position is abso- 
lutely clear. Generally speaking, in answer 
to your original question “Do we think that 
a British subject as defined by the British 
Nationality Act should have the vote with- 
out limitation as to time or space?”, our 
position is “Yes”. 



Mrs Knight 

578. I should like to put one or two ques- 
tions on the submissions which were sent to 
us and I will first put the questions to Mr 
Hargrove. The paper shows that you recom- 
mend that anyone qualifying as an overseas 
voter should vote in all elections. By “all” 
elections, do you mean local elections as 
well? 

( Mr Hargrove.) Yes, Mrs Knight. 



579. Have you given any thought to the 
difficulties of getting the election addresses 
and information of that kind to residents 
abroad? 
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(Mr Hargrove.) If I may say so, a 
J ' Srman is not universal in knowledge and 
UMnkona specific point of that kind I should 

like to ask Mr Blunt to reply. , 

' (Mr Blunt.) Yes, we have thought about 
this problem and left a short paper with Mr 
Willoughby describing how this could be 
achieved, to make sure the register m the 
linked Kingdom contained the names and 
oHHresses of the people abroad so that the 
election literature could be posted to them. 



582. A little elaboration would be helpful. 
It is a matter with which we have been 
concerned in the whole inquiry . 

(Mr Blunt.) We have discussed that again 
in the short paper I have left with the 
Committee. Our feeling is that once 
somebody was on the register in a United 
Kingdom constituency they would be treated 
exactly the same as any other elector and 
would be registered directly with the 
constituency concerned. 



580 Later on in your paper you have given 
me the impression that you favour the proxy 
”ote system and one of the reasons you favour 
that system is because obviously it would get 
over the problem which we have just touched 

uDOn. Is that correct? 

(Mr Blunt.) The reason we favour it is 
simply one of timing. We do not know how 
vou could achieve the postal vote simply 
given the very short time-frame of our general 
elections in this country. . . 

(Mr Hargrove.) If I could add a point, the 
proxy vote exists already in the case of 
Foreign Office people resident abroad, and it 
seems much easier to extend the existing 
system than to devise a new one, particularly 
in view of the calendar of elections which lies 

Raymond-Cox.) Could I add one 
oointhere? We have looked at the possibili- 
ties and I think we have looked at a very large 
ranee of possibilities, and we have come to 
the view that we ought not to propose greater 
changes than are necessary to those 
procedures which already exist. In other 
words, our proposals are that we should use 
the existing mechanism as closely as possible. 
It has been tried ; it works ; and the proxy vote 
system is very widely in use in this country. 
To extend it would in fact introduce nothing 
new, except a slight increase in scale. 



581. It is very helpful to have that on 
record. Pressing on with one or two other 
points from your submission, I was interested 
in the recommendations you made earlier to 
the Minister of State, I think it was possibly 
three years ago now. I wondered it you naa 
changed your view at all on the question ot 
the right to be on the electoral register and 
to have your proxy and that that should be 
tied firmly in with the application each 
October of the person who wishes to claim ms 
vote. Is that correct? . „ 

(Mr Hargrove.) The answer is Yes .Do 
you wish me to elaborate on this point . 



583. Just one other point, in that same 
paper the Committee’s attention is drawn to 
practices in other countries with regard to this 
rather difficult matter. It says, for instance, 
that they should be registered in the United 
Kingdom constituency of their UK residence, 
if they have one, as in Belgium and 
Luxembourg. But what it does not say in that 
or any of the other sentences a, b, c, or d, is 
what happens in Belgium and Luxembourg, 
for instance, if they have not got a United 
Kingdom residence. Again, “For those 
without a UK residence: their last UK 
residence (like Germany, France, 
Netherlands and Italy) . . .” — I do not know 
how far back “last” would go. Would it go 
right back to childhood? How would it be 
done? What puzzles me about that part of 
your report is what happens in other 
countries in all the circumstances which are 
described— for instance, having no residence, 
having a residence of a parent or ascendant 
or a child or descendant and so forth. What 
would have been more helpful, I think, would 
have been if we knew exactly what other 
countries did in every regard. . 

(Mr Hargrove.) I think you are referring 
now to the submission of three or four years 
back, I believe? 

584. Of three years back. 

(Mr Hargrove.) I think we did include a 
table which gave in some detail the situation 
in the different countries concerned. W e think 
even in this latest submission, in Appendix A, 
which you probably have among the 
papers 



Chairman 

585. There is a very helpful table in 
Appendix A, but it would be useful tor 
purposes of our discussion this morning it 
you could append any points in elucidation, 
in answer to Mrs Knight? 

(Mr Hargrove.) I will, naturally, not speak 
for Belgium, but if I may draw from the 
example of France, the qualification of the 
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right to vote is based on a very wide ranging 
series of criteria, which are either the place of 
birth or the place of last domicile or the place 
of last residence or the place where one has 
been registered or the place where one has a 
relative or where one had an ascendant 
residing — or in any municipality of more than 
30,000 inhabitants. This makes it almost 
impossible to exclude any French citizen 
living abroad. 

Mrs Knight 

586. But if he has no relatives and if he has 
not lived in the country, yet he still retains 
French citizenship — he is allowed to have 
that? 

( Mr Hargrove.) Yes, he is allowed. He can 
vote in any town of more than 30,000 
inhabitants of his choice. 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) I was involved in 
putting forward the submission to the 
Minister which Mrs Knight spoke about. In 
the room as an observer is the lawyer who in 
fact conducted the survey which is 
summarised in that table — Mr Michael 
Brothwood, who is sitting at the back. There 
were limits to the degree of detail we could 
go into with the rather limited resources we 
have got, and I certainly do not think we can 
take it at a detail lower than is summarised 
there. That particular report was done by Mr 
Brothwood’s counterparts, English lawyers 
working in each of the Member States of 
those countries, and he pulled that together 
and summarised it, and it has been extremely 
valuable to us and a number of other people, 
but it never pretended to be totally 
comprehensive. 

587. A final question on this then. Is it the 
view of our witnesses this morning that 
Britain places her citizens in a less fair 
position vis-a-vis voting than other European 
countries? 

( Mr Kenchington.) That is absolutely right, 
yes. 

(Mr Hargrove.) This is not only absolutely 
but blatantly right. 

Chairman 

588. So the answer is “Yes”? 

( Mr Hargrove.) Yes. If I may say so, it 
causes great surprise abroad because it is not 
appreciated ; and when European politicians 
are told that Britain, the mother of Parlia- 
ments, disfranchises her citizens who happen 
to live outside Britain, they do not 
understand. 



Mr Lyon 

589. Your issue of principle envisages that 
every British citizen abroad over the age of 
18 would be entitled to vote in a British 
general election— that is how I understand 
your position— whether they have lived in 
Argentina and they have not had any physical 
connection with this country for manv 
generations or whether they live in the EEC 
and are regularly visiting home. Your 
position is that everybody gets the vote is that 
right? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Our position is one of 
principle, sir. 

( Mr Blunt.) Could I just expand on that’ 
Y ou would have to register to get the vote and 
it is up to them to get registered and maintain 
themselves on the register. 

590. But they would have the right to vote? 

( Mr Blunt.) Correct. 



Chairman 

591 . Do you agree with that, Mr Barham? 
(Mr Barham.) There is one point— Mr 
Lyon referred to “many generations” ; under 
the British Nationality Act there are only two 
generations. 



Mr Lyon 

592. But there may be changes made to 
some provisions, changes in the law, which 
might extend them in future. 

(Mr Barham.) Could I then say it would 
either be on two generations or “those who 
have the right of abode in the United 
Kingdom” — to use the terminology which 
was current until the end of last year. 

Chairman 

593. So you would not wish it to be 
open-ended? 

( Mr Barham.) No, sir. 



Mr Lyon 

594. The principle then breaks down. Mr 
Hargrove would not have his vote if his 
grandfather was the person who last lived in 
this country. 

( Mr Barham.) Yes, sir, he would. 

595. Why? 

( Mr Barham.) Because you are still within 
the two generations. Under the British 
Nationality Act it is two generations. 
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596 It is not two generations, it is more 
than two generations. It was intended to be 
two generations but there may be changes in 

Barham.) Then the person would 
come back— and you would still have to have 
a grandfather born in the United Kingdom. 

Chairman 

597. Your point really is that whatever the 
term or definition under the British 
Nationality Act, the right to register for a vote 
should not go beyond the definition of 
citizenship in that Act? 

(Mr Barham.) That is correct, sir. 

Mr Lyon 

598. According to your own Appendix A, 
the right of an EEC national resident in 
another Member State to vote in the State of 
origin does not apply in Federal Germany or 
Holland or Ireland or the United 
Kingdom— is that not right? 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) This was the position 
at the time of the first elections to the 
European Assembly, but it is my 
understanding that it is no longer the position 
in other Member States and we are now in 
company with Greece and Greece only in 
making no provision whatsoever for our 
nationals resident abroad to be able to vote. 



the fact we already have in place for our 
service voters, be they in the armed forces or 
be they in the foreign service, a system which 
is proven and works, which is based on voting 
in a specific United Kingdom constituency, 
we also have the situation that an overseas 
constituency would be so geographically 
large that the link which exists between the 
Members such as yourselves and the 
constituents would be extremely difficult to 
apply. How would you hold a surgery if you 
had a constituency that covered half of 
Europe, for example? It is much better that 
you should work through normal British 
Members of the House, and if you have 
something important enough to raise you go 
to their surgeries in the constituency with 
which you are tied. Most Britons abroad have 
links with a constituency. Taking Charles 
Hargrove’s point, he has been abroad for 33 
years but his sons live in a house here in 
London. 

600. So his electoral registration officer 
has to decide whether he has sons or aunts 
or some other connection with the 
constituency in which he wishes to register? 

( Mr Raymond-Cox.) That is not, I believe, 
a requirement of the foreign service, and it is 
the requirement of the foreign service to 
which we think we should work. People in the 
foreign service appoint a proxy. 



599. Is it right that in countries which do 
allow nationals abroad to vote in their general 
elections they either make provision for some 
separate constituency or they are countries 
where the right to vote is registered in the 
national capital rather than in the 
constituency? 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) That varies certainly 
from country to country. In the case of a 
Frenchman overseas he can vote in his own 
constituency if he has one. The right to vote 
in the national capital exists for those people 
who have not got a link with a circonscription 
of their own. Now in coming up with our own 
recommendations, we in the British 
Conservative Association in France have 
looked at this question of separate 
constituencies against having each person 
tied to a particular constituency in the United 
Kingdom, and we have come down very 
firmly on the principle that we should not 
have separate overseas Members of 
Parliament for a number of reasons. The first 
one is that this would be a radical departure 
from the British electoral system, and we see 
no justification for it. Secondly, apart from 



601. They appoint a proxy in a 
constituency in which either they have a 
residence or in which the proxy lives. 

(Mr Raymond-Cox .) In practice that does 
not always work. Supposing the proxy moves. 
In Charles’s case it would be his son, perhaps. 
What if his son moved from London, say, to 
York or somewhere like that? I think the 
important thing from our point of view is that 
we do not want a rump of overseas members 
who are a special interest group. We want 
every Member of Parliament, every Member 
of the House, to have overseas members, to 
be aware of their problems and to be 
interested in those problems. 

602. But if he does not have any residential 
link with any constituency in the United 
Kingdom, then what you are suggesting is 
either that he will not have the right to vote, 
which would offend against Mr Hargrove’s 
principle, or that he would have the right to 
vote but there would be some funny kind of 
arrangement whereby he would be able to 
nominate whichever constituency he really 
wanted. 
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(Mr Kenchington.) May I take up that 
point? It is precisely my point of principle. It 
seems to me that the constituency with which 
someone chooses to have a link is the one he 
chooses to have the link with — it is his choice. 

I would have thought from the legal point of 
view and from the point of view of what is 
wrong with it, it is the potential for being on 
two electoral registers. Now this is 
safeguarded in any case. 

603. There are approximately two million 
British citizens living overseas according to 
the last Home Office estimate. If two million 
people decide to opt for the York 
constituency, are you really saying that is not 
going to affect the outcome of that election? 

(Mr Kenchington.) I think the probability 
of that happening is so remote as to be hardly 
worth considering. 

604. I accept that of course. But it is not 
by any means unlikely that those abroad who 
do not have a fixed residential base in this 
country would tend to opt for the cities where 
their vote would be more material in 
achieving the electoral result they wanted. 

(Mr Kenchington.) Either that or perhaps 
somewhere where they just happen to go 
frequently. 

605. May I just ask where the Association 
of Labour Overseas is this morning? We seem 
to have the Associations of everyone else. I 
was interested in the Chairman’s remarks that 
the Association for the Rights of Britons 
Abroad and overseas residents in 
Luxembourg was actually representing all 
parties. Do you represent all parties? 

(Mr Hargrove.) It is a non-party 
organisation. 

(Mr Barham.) We are a separate 
association. We call ourselves the Association 
for the Rights of Britons Abroad. We have 
no political affiliations and are not interested 
in the political affiliations of our members. 
We are interested in promoting and helping 
the interests of British citizens living abroad 
in matters relating to the United Kingdom. 

( Mrs Mayorcas-Cohen.) If I could reassure 
you — it has nothing to do with my 
membership of ARBA — I am a member and 
past Committee member of the British 
Labour Group in Brussels. So you have a 
fairly broad political spectrum there I think. 
It is a mistake — and it is basing one’s opinion 
on the present Representation of the People 
Act — to link residency and having one’s feet 
firmly planted under the dining table at 22 or 
wherever and thinking that necessarily 
indicates a political awareness and a political 
interest. I think you can be British and you 



can have been living abroad for a few years 
or for several years, a few miles away or 
several thousand miles away, but you can 
consider yourself, and indeed under the 
Nationality Act are considered to be, a person 
with a continuing connection with the United 
Kingdom, and therefore you wish to maintain 
that link by one of the most significant ways 
you can, by voting for Members of 
Parliament in the House of Westminster. 
There could really be no reasonable argument 
to prevent you doing that. I think the fact that 
you do not have residency or continued 
residency in a particular constituency does 
not mean you are not aware of political issues, 
certainly of national political issues which are 
widely discussed in the press and the media, 
and cannot inform yourself very easily about 
the broad issues on which any election 
platform may be being based. 

606. If that were the basis of our 
democracy, I could opt to vote in Mr 
Wheeler’s constituency where my vote might 
be very significant, because I had a general 
political awareness about national 
considerations; but I cannot. I am only 
allowed, under our democracy, to vote where 
I am resident, because residence is regarded 
as being the tie to the conception we have of 
representational democracy in this country, 
namely, that the Member represents the 
people who are resident in his area. It is that 
very tight link that we all think is the best part 
of our democracy. Now your proposals, as I 
understand them, are denying that because it 
means that unless we say you can only have 
the overseas vote if you have got the residence 
in the United Kingdom, unless we say that, 
you are going to allow people to decide where 
they are going to vote, and since there are so 
many they will certainly be a significant factor 
in some marginal constituencies. 

(Mrs Mayorcas-Cohen.) I think obviously 
that is a valid argument, but perhaps it was 
more of a valid argument twenty or thirty 
years ago than in present society, because 
society is going to evolve so that we are going 
to be increasingly mobile with an increasing 
tendency for people to leave their own 
country for shorter or longer periods, I think. 
Perhaps this is not any more a realistic view* 
Obviously I appreciate your concern about 
swinging a particular election at a particular 



*Note by Witness : The view that people remain 
in any one Constituency all their lives is not 
realistic. Not only do people move abroad, they 
may move within the country and therefore need 
to refamiliarise themselves with local issues. 
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nlace but you have conceded yourself it is 
Lv unlikely everyone would opt for York or 
Inwhere else. Were it to be the capital, 
obviously you could still swing the vote in a 
particular marginal constituency withm the 
raDital but I think it is more likely people 
would ’opt for some place they had a 
connection with, and that connection that 
people have is going to be over the length and 

breadth of the country. 



607 In this business of proxy or postal 
ballot you have recognised the difficulty of 
instituting a postal ballot for overseas 
citizens, but the proxy, on the basis of 
something like one million people, would 
mean that, contrary to your suggestion, the 
number of people who would have a proxy 
vote would be enormously increased over the 
present number, and that in itself changes the 
nature of the election because at present the 
basis of our democracy is that the voter 
himself is the only person who dictates what 
is his choice. With the very narrow exception 
of a limited number which has a proxy at the 
moment, if he is an absent voter he normally 
has to sign the paper himself. If you widen 
the proxy vote, the people who vote are under 
some code of honour to vote for the name 
indicated by the person abroad, but in no way 
can they be made accountable for that and the 
choice will be very much on the proxy voter, 
and that changes the nature of the election 
process. 

(Mr Kenchington.) There are two points 1 
should like to make. One is on the question 
of responsibility, where you say, rightly, I 
would have the choice of constituency to 
which I would wish to be attached. In my 
personal case it would not be to swing the vote 
but because I felt an attachment to that 
particular place. You have just said that 
normally the idea is that an MP represents 
people resident around him and you implied 
some sort of permanency in that. But people 
move house from constituency to 
constituency in any case and when they do 
they join another constituency. What we are 
really talking about, I suspect, is the degree 
of frivolity that is involved. I think you will 
find that we, on this side of the table, are not 
being frivolous. On the question of the proxy 
vote I quite agree with you, one is putting 
someone else on honour, but that is a risk we 
take. 

608. It is also a risk that the community 

(Mr Kenchington.) Well, yes, but we share 



Chairman 

609. Mr Hargrove, would you like to come 
in on that? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Yes. A very small 
point — it is true that Britons living abroad of 
whatever political conviction do tend to have 
a higher degree — well, not a higher degree 
because that would be a comparison which 
might be odious — but a degree of civic sense 
which is certainly as high and in some cases 
higher than that of people living at home. To 
that extent their participation in an election, 
if they were given the right, might be large ; 
but I can assure the Member of the 
Committee who put the question that you 
need have not fear that the participation 
would run into one or two million, because 
there would be a natural wastage on the part 
of those whose connection with their mother 
country had grown slack or inexistent over 
the years and who would not care to make 
use of this right which was given to them. 

Mr Lyon: Do you think the Argentine 
Britons might suddenly come into that 
category . . . 



Mrs Knight 

610. Mr Lyon’s suggestion is an important 
one. We have lots of evidence from other 
countries who have allowed their nationals 
living abroad to have a vote in those 
countries. Does that evidence suggest that a 
huge weight of numbers pitches into one or 
two particular constituencies in order to 
influence the vote? . . 

(Mr Hargrove.) May I use my journalistic 
experience to answer the question as far as 
France is concerned ? I do not think it has ever 
been proven that an election in France, 
Parliamentary or Presidential, has been 
swayed by the two million-odd Frenchmen 
living abroad. In one case only, and I think 
it was the Parliamentary election of 1967, the 
majority, then Gaullist, won by one seat and 
that was the Deputy for Reunion. But this 
was a bit of an anomaly, and in any case they 
are fully fledged citizens according to the 
French Constitution, because Reunion is a 
home constituency. 

Chairman 

611. Do you have any comments, Mr 
Briggs? 

(Mr Briggs.) On Mr Lyon’s comments? I 
do not know what profile you have of British 
citizens living abroad. I think there is quite 
an evolution taking place. There are probably 
two million— I do not question that at all. A 
lot of them are teachers who go abroad for 
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two or three years and lose their right to vote; 
a lot of them are students going abroad for 
one or two years and they lose their right to 
vote; a lot of them are international civil 
servants on three-year assignments and they 
have lost their right to vote. Given the 
economic situation in England, there are 
many more younger people going overseas in 
the 1 8 to 40 years of age bracket who will stay 
overseas for three, six or nine years, and come 
back ; they have also lost their right to vote. 
They are not all businessmen or 
Conservatives or SDPs. I suspect there are 
lots of Labour voters there too. 

(Mr Hargrove.) Or tax evaders. 

Mr Lyon 

612. That is my fear — not so much the 
Labour voters as the tax evaders. Why should 
we not tie it to the responsibility to pay tax? 

(Mr Briggs.) If you do tie it to the 
responsibility to pay tax what is going to 
happen to all those people who do not pay 
tax in England, especially the students and the 
OAPs? 

613. That is a red herring. Let us address 
the argument about the people abroad. 

(Mr Briggs.) You are saying they do not 
pay tax in the United Kingdom. Britain is a 
signatory to all the international conventions, 
in respect of OECD in particular, and double 
tax treaties normally provide that one can pay 
tax in one country or another, or in certain 
circumstances, particularly the United States, 
that you would pay in the country of 
residence and pay the balance in the United 
States if it were higher than in your country 
of residence. If not you would pay the highest 
amount in the country of residence and pay 
no U.S. tax The United Kingdom situation 
is that we have double taxation treaties with 
many countries, and under the terms of those 
conventions we pay tax in the country of 
residence, and the law in those countries is 
that you pay tax based on your residence. 
That is the case in France, where I live, and 
in other countries where I have lived — that 
you pay tax in those countries. We pay tax 
in France. We do not have the right to vote 
in France because we work for British 
companies, most of us, because Britain is our 
home. Why do they want to give us the right 
to vote in their country? 

Mr Wheeler 

614. Returning to this question of 
principle, it is very important to explore this 
further. The Home Office gave evidence to 
this Committee and suggested that if we 



limited the right to vote to British citizens 
overseas and limited it further to a seven year 
entitlement, that would give 1 50,000 people 
living in Europe and 250,000 people 
elsewhere — an average of about 600 per 
constituency — the right to vote. If we took 
your view and extended this to any British 
citizen living overseas, as Mr Lyon has hinted 
it might involve two million people or more. 
Of course not all of them would seek to 
exercise this right, but it does raise the spectre 
of a very considerable difficulty in organising 
such a right. How would it be exercised and 
how would you cope with those people who 
have emigrated from the United 
Kingdom — and some 250,000 a year leave the 
United Kingdom, far more leave it than come 
in to live in it — presumably to take up 
permanent residence overseas, who chose to 
transfer their allegiance to the sovereignty of 
Canada or Australia or wherever they choose 
to go? Is there a difficulty here for the House, 
that they would have to amend the law, and 
for the country, that it would have to support 
the change? There is perhaps a question-mark 
here. How do you answer that? 

( Mr Hargrove.) I am not sure I can answer 
it in detail, but I will comment on the matter 
of principle. If I may take your last point first, 
those British citizens who have emigrated 
who have made the deliberate act of going 
abroad and transferring their allegiance, as 
you say, to Canada, the United States or 
elsewhere, are not going to be the kind of 
citizens who would want to exercise the right 
to vote even if they are given it. It seems to 
me the act of emigrating is, in a sense, a break 
with the mother country. This is not the case 
for British citizens who happen to be abroad 
for all the reasons we have been talking about 
this morning. The second point is, as we have 
discussed already, the situation does arise in 
the case of those countries that recognise this 
right, and it does not create any insuperable 
difficulty both from the point of view of 
principle and the point of view of the material 
organisation of the suffrage. And the 
numbers are roughly comparable. In the case 
of France, the only country I can speak of 
with knowledge, the numbers are 
considerably larger and the vote has been 
organised now for a considerable time and 
runs very smoothly. So I would say on both 
these counts, although I think in theory this 
difficulty exists, it does not exist in practice. 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) Can I say we have 
looked at this. There are very few countries 
in the world where a British citizen resident 
there may have the vote. Those countries 
where there is that possibility were 
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mentioned — and only they— in the evidence 
S£E£d by the Home Office. What we do 
in order to limit Mr Wheeler’s concern is to 
L.uire that when somebody reregisters each 
vSr he has to make the statement that he does 
Jot exercise a vote in the country where he 
s resident. In other words, what we are trying 
to ensure is that people have the right to vote 
not that they have the right to vote m more 
than one country. Clearly, if someone has 
p 0 ne to Canada and has the right to vote m 
Canada, then by that act they should forgo 
the right to vote in the United Kingdom 
elections. But the number of countries which 
offer British citizens the right to vote in their 
own country is limited to a small sub-set of 
the British Commonwealth and the Republic 

of Ireland I believe. 

(Mr Kenchington.) It seems to me the 
question you are getting back to is “What is 
a British citizen?” One who emigrates, by 
definition gives up British citizenship. He 
then becomes a Canadian or whatever. 

Mr Lyon 

615. He does not. 

(Mr Kenchington.) But surely if I emigrate 
I do so to become an Australian? I am giving 
up my British citizenship. 

Mr Lyon: There are two different factors: 
one is to transfer the place you want to live. 
That is emigration. You may or you may not 
decide to take the citizenship of the country 
to which you emigrate. The difficulty with 
your proposal of principle is that there are a 



Assuming we have to make a choice in this 
matter, how would you define the right to 
vote under those circumstances, if you have 
to depart from the principle of British 
citizenship? 

(Mr Hargrove.) I would merely say, sir, 
you define your passionate interest in what 
happens by taking the trouble to register and 
to exercise your right. I can only go back to 
what I said earlier: it seems to me those 
people who emigrate and do wish to cut their 
links with this country, if it is in order to cut 
their links, will not exercise that right. It 
seems to me after all, in the case of British 
citizens resident in Britain, only those 
passionately interested in the wellbeing of the 
United Kingdom will take the trouble to go 
to the polls. 

(Mr Barham ) Could I add a comment? 
The basis of British citizenship is one that is 
clearly understood. It can be defined and 
checked. You are describing one anomaly 
which might arise in a changing legislation. 
There are already certain anomalies in voting 
legislation in the United Kingdom as it exists 
today. Therefore we are talking perhaps of a 
very small percentage of people who are 
emigrating and might still wish to retain the 
right to vote. We are talking about a very 
small number of people, I think. If this is one 
anomaly, so be it, but there are others as well. 

Chairman 

617. Mr Kenchington, the Liberal Party 
indicated to us when they gave evidence to us 
that the ultimate solution to all these 



number of people who both emigrate and “tainted Europ^ 

retain their British citizenship and that I think P ... lri hrin „ the advantage of 



Union, which would bring the advantage of 
enabling citizens of the “European Union” to 
exercise their vote at their current place of 
residence. Do you think that would help, if 
that ever came about? 

(Mr Kenchington.) Would help what? 

618. Solve the problem of British 
citizens living in Europe. 

(Mr Kenchington.) If you ask my opinion 
of that as a mechanism to make my voice 
heard in the United Kingdom, I would have 
to have notice of the question, because I do 
not know how difficult it would be. What I 

may or may not retur^ they ^nay^or they may ^^oncf™^ w ^j^ s W f?[{^n'gnri a ^ e a^d 

not have any further interest in what happens 5c mQSt efficacious 



is the major difficulty we are facing. 

Mr Wheeler 

616. I well understand the force of the 
argument for the principle of conferring the 
right on the British citizen as defined by the 
Nationality Act. What gives me anxiety is 
whether this is credible in the eyes of others 
in this House and elsewhere. You see the 
point at once, do you not? When people 
emigrate they do not sign a certificate to say 
they give up any allegiance to the Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom. They depart and they 



not return ; tney may or tncy may — -j • Pr ._ litru 4 

y further interest in what happens right to have my 

in the United Kingdom. You represent, by whatever means is ; most dtocum in 

definition, people who have a passionate achieving that I am all m favour ot. 

interest in the wellbeing of the United Returning to 3 , something of a 

Kingdom and who wish to be involved in its which does 

future and who wish to exercise that red herring, I de emigrate in 

responsibility by voting. That is the difficulty, by my intention at the time. I emigrate 
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order to become a Canadian, but I may 
change my mind afterwards. I most definitely 
have not emigrated. I feel myself to be British. 
If the Belgians offered me the right to vote, 
I would refuse it because although I live there 
I am not concerned personally by the diffi- 
culties between the Flemish and the 
Walloons, for example, and I feel it would be 
an intrusion upon them to do that. Yet if I 
cannot vote there and I cannot vote here, 
where can I vote? 



Mr Lyon 

619. If, when you emigrate you retain your 
British citizenship, as you are entitled to do 
under our law, and we allow dual nationality, 
would you allow the vote to someone who 
took someone else’s nationality and retained 
British citizenship? 

(Mr Kenchington.) Are you asking me “Do 
you agree with dual nationality?” — if you 
are, my answer is “No — you should make up 
your mind which you are going to be”. 

620. Parliament does allow dual 
nationality. Would you allow the right to vote 
to someone who had taken other nationality 
— the right to vote in this country — because 
he retained his British citizenship? 

(Mr Kenchington.) Put it this way — all I 
am asking for is a fair right, same for me as 
for everyone else — one vote. If a country 
wishes to offer someone a possibility of voting 
in it, I think they should demand of him to 
make the choice. He may have one vote and 
one only. 

(Mr Briggs.) That would in fact be a very 
practical way of dealing with this question of 
emigrants. When making one’s declaration at 
the British Embassy, when making the annual 
declaration, the question should be asked: 
simply, “Have you taken the nationality of 
another country?” If the answer to that 
question is “Yes”, then the officer who is 
dealing with the application simply says “No, 
you cannot have it”. 



Mr Wheeler 

621 . Thank you for exploring the point of 
principle with me further. Now I should like 
to move on to the practicalities. Using your 
experience of Europe, Mr Hargrove, can you 
tell the Committee if you think methods can 
be devised to implement the right to vote 
overseas that would not place an impossible 
burden on our Embassies or High 
Commissions? 



(Mr Hargrove.) Indeed and most 
definitely. May I make a point in reference to 
what the Chairman said about the Liberal 
position and European Union being the 
answer to our problem. Some of us believe in 
European unity, to a greater or less extent, 
and some of us do not believe in it at all; but 
even those who do believe in it are not 
prepared to wait until it comes about in order 
to obtain the right to vote. But to come to the 
point which Mr Wheeler has raised, we, the 
British Conservative Association in France, 
have gone into the practicalities of imple- 
menting this right in principle, and we have 
discussed it with the consular officials in Paris 
and they can find no material obstacle to 
implementing the right to vote of the 30,000- 
odd adult British citizens living in France 
which would place either a very great strain 
on their personnel resources or on their 
material resources. But I would prefer Mr 
Blunt or Mr Raymond-Cox to go into the 
details of this, because they have in fact 
conducted the discussions with the consular 
officials concerned. 

622. I think it is rather important to hear 
that the officials on the ground do not see any 
insufferable difficulty in organising this. 

(Mr Hargrove.) Contrary to the Home 
Office submission, which makes the point 
that this might place an unbearable strain on 
British diplomatic representatives abroad, or 
consular representatives, the particular 
consular representative we have been in 
contact with — and perhaps we were lucky, 
but I cannot imagine he took it upon himself 
to express a positive view — did not see any 
insufferable difficulty. 

623. Could we have a summary of how it 
would work? 

(Mr Blunt.) The suggestion that I 
discussed with the Consular Office in Paris 
was that the first time someone went abroad 
they should have an application to register 
and that that is the one which should be 
processed by the embassy abroad. Once that 
has been approved and a proxy has been 
selected in the UK, the registration thereafter 
will be done without going through the 
embassy on a normal basis. That seems to me 
to involve in the case of Paris initially about 
10,000 forms to be processed when we start 
off followed by about 2,000 a year which will 
be spread evenly throughout the year as 
people arrive in France. I do not think that 
is a very big burden. Most of them will have 
a UK constituency to refer to to check. The 
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t will have their passports and further who are service voters abroad because their 
r . ks can be done in case of doubt, so this names and addresses are not on the register, 
C 'll not be a big problem. so this will be an improvement on the present 

W (Mr Raymond-Cox.) Could I add that it position. 

has not been a question of going to one (Mr Hargrove.) May I say those British 
Consular official because we have had citizens living abroad who are passionately 

discussions on this point with successive interested in the fate of the United Kingdom 

members of the Consulate in Paris over the would take the trouble to inform themselves 

last five years, so it is not one individual’s by reading the press — there must be few parts 

• t j on ’ of the world where some newspaper of quality 

f Mr Hargrove.) Sticking his neck out. is not obtainable— but it is incumbent upon 

them to inform themselves, not upon the 



624. Do you share this experience, Mr 

Barham? . . 

(Mr Barham.) No, we do not share the 
experience. We have discussed possibilities 
and we felt in the end that the officials 
concerned could probably come up with the 
most efficient system and one which would be 
the simplest to implement. We do not feel it 
appropriate for our Association to go into the 
details as to how this could be done. 

625. But you have no indication that there 

would be a difficulty on the ground in 
operating it? . 

(Mr Barham.) No, no indication at all that 
it would be difficult. 

Chairman 

626. One of the difficulties that might arise 
could be delays resulting from problems of 
communication. For example, citizens living 
abroad who might conceivably be living in 
countries other than European countries 
much further afield would wish to know the 
names of the candidates offering themselves 
for election in the constituency in which their 
proxy had been lodged and they might even 
wish to know something about the policies of 
those candidates— a dangerous situation 
perhaps but it might arise! Therefore, there 
will need to be some practical communication 
in terms of electoral literature from the 
candidates with the elector living perhaps in 
Sri Lanka or further afield in the Far East, 
as otherwise he is going to rely upon his proxy 
to make the choice on his behalf. Can you 
comment on those points, Mr Blunt? 

(Mr Blunt.) In the paper we have left with 
Mr Willoughby we did suggest that the local 
electoral register could include the name and 
postal address of all the electors abroad and, 
therefore, they could be mailed the election 
material by the candidates if they so chose. 

627. At the public expense, of course? 

(Mr Blunt.) I think so, yes, as they are 
entitled to do everything. They cannot, in 
fact, mail it to the quarter of a million people 



candidate for election to inform them. After 
all, this is one of the drawbacks of being 
abroad but it is something which has to be 
accepted by those who wish to exercise the 
rights concerned. 

Mr Lyon 

628. This is a fundamental point. I can 
understand that people passionately 
interested in British affairs abroad keep an 
interest in what Mr Michael Foot is doing or 
what Mrs Thatcher is doing, but Mrs Knight, 
for instance, referred this morning to a 
candidate in her constituency representing 
Jesus of the Cross. I do not suppose, Mr 
Hargrove, you have ever thought about his 
political policy, but let us imagine that a 
candidate of that nature were standing in 
your area and was actually gathering a certain 
local credibility, rather like, that fat film star 
in India who was standing against Mrs 
Gandhi. Suddenly somebody locally in the 
area makes a definite impact upon the local 
community because the local communities 
respond to him and say, “That is the man we 
want. Never mind the national politics.” Y ou 
abroad, unless you have some kind of 
feedback to that, would not be able to 
respond to that kind of challenge in that 
locality, yet our democracy says it is that local 
connection which is crucial, whereas you were 
viewing it as the national scene, whether you 
wanted Mrs Thatcher or Mr Foot? 

(Mr Hargrove.) I think you are quite right 
but we are talking about British citizens 
abroad not as the rule but as the exception 
if you like. The number may be two million 
but those actively participating in elections 
may be very much less than that, I think we 
agree. I do come back to what I said about 
the press. If some candidate makes a 
considerable impact locally we have a 
still sufficiently pluralistic press to ensure 
that. 

629. You must forgive me my mirth, Mr 
Hargrove. 
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(Mr Hargrove.) I would share your mirth 
if I did not feel so directly involved, at least 
retrospectively. I think in principle it is still 
true to say we have a press which covers every 
shade of opinion and which would reflect the 
situation you mentioned. 

(Mr Briggs.) Coming back to Mr Lyon’s 
point, I think I would be inclined to agree 
with Mr Hargrove, except that I would say 
the elector should have the responsibility to 
inform himself. I would not be inclined to 
think it should be at the expense or trouble 
of the local authority. If someone is interested 
he will inform himself and there are two ways 
of doing that. Firstly, he will subscribe to his 
own party if he belongs to a party ; secondly, 
he will behave as a mature citizen and arrange 
something with his proxy, that he should send 
him information on all the candidates. We are 
not irresponsible; we are just the same as 
ordinary English people and would inform 
ourselves and would ask them to do that. 

( Mrs Mayorcas-Cohen.) I think again you 
are asking on the basis of what the present 
situation. If the situation were to be changed 
and it were to be known that there was a 
number of British citizens abroad who had a 
say in an up and coming election, then the 
media would respond accordingly. And it is 
not just the papers but the World Service, 
which is very capable of providing a lot of 
very detailed news to people who are very 
far-flung. 

( Mr Briggs.) Could I make a point on the 
numbers to get some perspective on this. In 
the average constituency there are something 
like 60,000 who vote. If we allow 600,000 
people, residents abroad, to vote and if they 
all voted, what is the average effect of that? 
It is about 1^ per cent on a constituency so 
what is the risk in a marginal seat? The risks 
are larger. 



630. Sitting in a marginal seat, I can tell 
you it is quite a lot. 

(Mr Briggs.) Then I suggest you will take 
your responsibility to those people overseas 
seriously and say, “These are the issues,” and 
you will stand and be judged on what you are 
offering. 



631. We have already come to the 
conclusion that it will be rather difficult to do 
that within the context of an election 
campaign. 

(Mr Briggs.) Not at all. You have the 
proxy resident in your constituency. 



632. I do not know who the proxy is. 

(Mr Briggs .) It is just the general public 
and when the election comes up you are 
talking to the general public. 

Mr Lyon: The proxy under the present 
system anyway, and I assume you are going 
to try and tie it to the present system, need 
not live in the constituency. 

Mrs Knight: He has to live in one 
constituency. 



Mr Lyon 

633. But not necessarily in the one where 
he is going to vote. 

( Mr Briggs.) It is very unlikely that one 
would choose a proxy living in another 
constituency. It is 5 per cent of 1*5 per cent, 
so you are running a risk of maybe 100 
people — a very marginal seat. 



Chairman 

634. What we have to bear in mind all the 
way through this in considering issues of 
principle is any impact that their introduction 
may have on the practicalities of the election 
processes as they are currently operated, and 
one of the factors which we have to keep 
much in mind is that we now have a 
three-week election campaign, which is a very 
short time indeed . Do you happen to have any 
information about the length of time which 
is normal and traditional in some of the other 
countries with which you are closely 
associated? Is it not the case that they tend 
to have a longer election period? 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) The answer is yes 
because we do not have the situation in other 
countries where an election can be called with 
only three weeks’ notice. That is absolutely 
true, but if I could go back to a point which 
was raised by Mr Lyon, I think, the question 
of the “Odd-ball” candidate or the unusual 
situation certainly exists but I believe that this 
is a problem which is more apparent than 
real. In the past I have held elected office in 
local government in this country and I have 
been elected because of dissatisfaction with 
the Prime Minister of the day and I have been 
kicked out of office in local authorities 
because of dissatisfaction with the Prime 
Minister of the day. I think when talking 
about the need to know everything that is 
going on locally, yes, we would all like to see 
that but that is not the way politics for the 
most part work in Britain today. 

Mr Lyon : Increasingly it is true. 
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Mr Weetch 

635. Mr Hargrove, you described yourself 
at the beginning of this session and in 
answering the questions you referred to your 
personal experience and personal history. 
Would you regard yourself, therefore, as 
typical of the sort of person we have who 
wants to exercise this right? Are you typical 
or atypical? 

(Mr Hargrove.) No, I think I am atypical 
in the sense that my length of residence 
abroad is unusally long, through circum- 
stantial factors which I have explained. I 
think the number of British citizens who at 
a relatively early age, that is, after five years 
of war service, were immediately sent abroad 
and stayed there, as I did myself, first in 
Japan, then in Germany and finally in France, 
without coming back for a spell of residence 
in Britain must be extremely small. 

636. So you are an atypical case? 

(Mr Hargrove.) If I may say so, from the 
point of view of asserting a principle it is 
perhaps better to use an atypical case than a 
typical one because if the principle is valid for 
an atypical case it is even more valid for a 
typical one. 

637. The truth of the matter is that the 
people who want to exercise these rights form 
a pretty mixed bag of people, if I can put it 
that way? 

(Mr Hargrove.) As in Britain itself. 

638. Indeed. They are people with a high 
sense of civic duty in many cases or, as you 
described in one of your answers, in some 
cases they are the “lotus-eating” tax exiles, 
but they are a pretty mixed lot. Is it not the 
case that if we have a substantial body of 
votes now overseas that could have a critical 
effect upon British elections the time is not 
far distant when the party machines will step 
into this situation and will start to organise 
it because it is in the nature of political 
activity that voters are mobilised where they 
have the greatest political effect? May I put 
it to you, Mr Hargrove, that here we have a 
considerable number of votes floating about 
in many cases with no territorial connection 
in terms of residence and therefore, we have 
a block of votes here that can be organised 
by either side. So here we have a body of 
people who can be organised and votes can 
be switched or votes can be connected up to 
marginal seats. Do you envisage that 
happening and the whole thing being 
organised professionally or not? 



( Mr Hargrove.) If I may reply, this is not 
a quip (I have a great respect for party 
political organisations) but I think they 
would be a very hard-pressed to organise the 
votes of British citizens all over the world in 
such a manner as to influence the election in 
a particular constituency. I do not think their 
organisation or their staff or their means 
would enable them to do so. 

639. So you do not see any great danger? 
(Mr Hargrove.) I do not see any danger 
from that point of view personally. I do not 
know whether my colleagues here would 
share this view. 

( Mr Briggs.) I think one should not forget 
that we are pretty responsible people. If 
someone from my own party comes and tells 
me, “Let’s go and hit Mr Lyon’s place 
because we want to get in,” there is no way 
we will accept that. We will say, “No, we have 
a certain ‘in’ with Paddington,” or 
somewhere else, “I would like my man there.” 
People will not be pushed around overseas. 
They are responsible people. You wonder 
whether they can be manipulated. 

(Mr Hargrove.) I do not think we want to 
paint ourselves as being more responsible 
than people in the United Kingdom itself but 
I do think the fact of being abroad and the 
interest taken by those abroad in British 
politics and in British affairs does mean that 
they would exercise a greater degree of 
responsibility. I think that is how I would put 
it. Those who would have the right to vote 
but would not exercise it, of course, do not 
come into that category. But I think it does 
require a greater degree of commitment to 
things British and things at home to go to the 
trouble of registering and expressing an 
opinion in a British election. 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) May I say, first of all. 
Chairman, there is an assumption of a degree 
of cohesiveness and accessibility in the British 
communities abroad which I have never 
found. Certainly in France the British 
community is very widespread, very diffuse. 
It comes together in small groups with 
common interests but it is not a cohesive, 
monolithic organisation that could be easily 
got at. Secondly, there are very definite laws 
in France which militate against the sort of 
manipulation which is implied in your point. 
It is difficult to get to individuals in France: 
for example you do not go around canvassing 
by calling on people in their own homes. It 
just does not happen. You are not allowed to 
do mailing of people at their place of work, 
so how you would exercise this form of 
manipulation I am not at all sure. 
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(Mr Barham.) Mr Chairman, there is one 
point on this, that if one follows the 
assumption — and I make it quite clear it is an 
assumption in this example I am 
quoting — one would use the system of proxy 
voting. As I understand it, at the moment the 
person who is giving the proxy has to sign his 
proxy at the time the electoral roll is made up 
each year. In this country there is no 
pre-knowledge of either when an election is 
going to be held or what the main issues are 
going to be. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult to envisage a situation where the 
political parties would be able to mobilise 
people and say, “Give your proxy to someone 
in such a constituency.” I think the time 
factor works against it and the very method 
by which electoral rolls are constructed each 
year and the renewal of the proxy each year 
would avoid the situations you posed in your 
question. 

640. That has been very helpful. Could I 
come back to a point which Mr Lyon put to 
you some time ago and it is this : we have had 
witnesses before us and in 100 per cent of the 
cases they have said that in Britain they 
consider an election to be voting about a 
particular candidate rather than a blind vote 
for the party label. If you are abroad far away 
from the scene where the election is taking 
place you will not in any way at all be able 
to savour the flavour of that election locally, 
you will not be able to meet any of the 
candidates locally, you will not be able to be 
involved in any of the local activity or, indeed, 
take in any of the experiences, the framework 
of experience that British general elections 
are? How will you cope with such a 
disadvantage? 

( Mr Kenchington.) I suppose one might say 
that catching the flavour of the election does 
not entirely depend on residency because, 
after all , there must be plenty of people in the 
constituency who vote who do not catch the 
flavour of the campaign. Equally I daresay 
that there are a lot of people who vote not 
only for the candidate but for the issue or, 
indeed, for the party. I, for example, take 
issue with the suggestion that votes are 
entirely decided during the election campaign 
from my personal point of view. I have been 
involved in politics all my life. So it is the 
issues and we can see those quite clearly from 
where we are, again through the press and 
through our personal connections. I find no 
disadvantage in that. 

(Mr Barham.) Mr Chairman, I accept the 
point that you are making, that there could 
be difficulty in savouring the nature of what 



is happening in a constituency but I believe 
the main essence of British politics to be one 
of national issues. As British citizens living 
abroad, the major factors which interest us 
are factors affecting the British nation as a 
whole. Therefore, this to us is the important 
situation. Quite obviously of one lives in the 
United Kingdom this is linked to a 
constituency. If we have a vote as a right, 
living abroad, there are many people who 
would then take the opportunity, if it was so 
presented, to be able to come here and vote 
in the United Kingdom election: in other 
words, they would do exactly what a person 
giving a proxy can do today. He can remove 
the proxy and vote himself at a general 
election and this opportunity should be open 
to us as well. Accepting, therefore, the 
restrictions you posed on our views, I still 
believe we can vote responsibly. 



Mrs Knight 

641 . I would like to shoot a couple of red 1 
herrings, if that is not mixing metaphors. One 
is, I imagine, the suggestion that although 
some overseas British residents may be a 
mixed lot, as Mr Weetch described them, we 
cannot differentiate between whether they are 
a good mix or a bad mix or sheep or goats. 

It is a question, is it not, solely of principle? 
We are not concerned with whether people 
are in another country to be tax exiles or to : 
work for Britiain because we could not do 
that. I think we must confine ourselves to the 
simple principle of British residents and their 
right to vote. That is one of the herrings. The 
other thing is tied in with your suggestion that 
the right to vote should be claimed each 
October from the Consul by putting a name 
in. I would imagine that even if a mythical 
organiser could be given all the details of all 
the addresses of all the British people who had 
so registered he could not even begin to 
organise. Would that be a correct judgment? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Yes, that was my answer 
to Mr Weetch or Mr Wheeler, that I think a 
party political organisation simply could not 
cope with this situation, even with computers. 
Mrs Knight : But I just wanted to get on the 
record the fact that to claim a vote they must 
have done so through the Consul and pre- 
sumably the Consul would keep secret to 
himself who had made their application or 
who had not. There are just two other points 
I wanted to make. The first is this : I am not 
sure whether Mr Lyon has definite experi- 
ence of this but in all my experience of elec- 
tions I can never remember a proxy voter 
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having a postal vote for somebody in 
another constituency. 

Chairman : A proxy vote or a postal vote? 

Mrs Knight 

642. No, but having a proxy vote one 
usually votes on one’s own behalf in a consti- 
tuency as a proxy, but I think if that is the 
case the proxy voter must be in full posses- 
sion of the facts because, although press fair- 
ness has been raised, it has been my experi- 
ence that in an election campaign the local 
press _and obviously the national press 
could not concentrate on each candidate in 
every single one of the constituencies — but 
the local press which presumably the proxy 
voter would be reading meticulously follows 
a policy of utter fairness towards every can- 
didate, even though they may be a bit of a 
joke candidate. Would that be a fair inter- 
pretation? 

(Mr Hargrove.) Yes, I think the proxy 
voter would be as well-informed as any resi- 
dent voter in any constituency, perhaps even 
rather better informed because he would, in 
fact, be exercising the right to vote not only 
for himself but on behalf of somebody else. 



Mr Hunt 

643. Although the possibility of mobilis- 
ing support amongst Britons living abroad 
for a particular candidate in a particular con- 
stituency has been played down, is it not the 
case that, because British residents living 
anywhere in Europe are joining together to 
form the kind of political groupings we have 
represented here today, this could mean that 
these people could be manipulated in order 
to register in a particular constituency in the 
way that Mr Lyon had indicated today? Is 
there not this danger? 

(Mr Barham.) Mr Chairman, I would 
come back to my remarks earlier, that if 
a decision to choose a constituency is based 
on various criteria that one has to fulfil, in 
other words, if it was your last place of resi- 
dence, you had parents living there or 
children living there — there is a whole list 
of criteria one could choose from — and if 
you had to fulfil all those before you even 
had a free choice of a constituency, the situa- 
tion that you are describing I do not believe 
could arise. 

(Mr Kenchington.) Quite clearly in so far 
as we do have political groupings repre- 
sented here the danger exists, so first of all 
one has to consider how big a danger it is, 
how much do we have to worry about it. 



I can say without any shadow of doubt as 
far as my own Association is concerned as 
it happens there is no worry. The second 
thing is, what about safeguards. Here I go 
along with Mr Barham that the crucial 
aspect is something to do with the consti- 
tuency. What I would like to see built in is 
some momentum. I am not satisfied with just 
a list of criteria which you can jump about 
amongst. I think it would be fair to say if 
you are going to attach yourself to a consti- 
tuency you should attach yourself to it for, 
let us say, two or three elections or for ten 
years or that sort of thing exactly to cope 
with the point you make. 

(Mr Hargrove.) Could I make a very brief 
point, Mr Hunt. As I said, there must be 
about 29-30,000 adult British citizens living 
in France. The British Conservative Associ- 
ation does not have 10,000 fully paid-up 
members. I think that is a measure of the 
degree of political commitment of British 
citizens abroad. I do not say it reflects the 
exact situation but the hypothetical case 
which you have raised of British citizens 
abroad being manipulated and really being 
able to influence the result of an election is 
rather a fictional notion because those who 
take the trouble to be politically committed 
and take an interest in British politics are 
definitely a minority. 

644. I think from the evidence we have 
heard today it is clear that although you are 
representing British citizens living abroad 
this is essentially a matter which exercises 
the minds of British citizens living in Europe 
and, to take up the question which the Chair- 
man put, surely we do not have to wait for 
full European Union before the Community 
can be persuaded to arrange that citizens of 
a particular member of the Community liv- 
ing in another member country will be able 
to vote there, and is that not really the way 
to tackle this matter? I agree from your point 
of view it would be second-best but it would 
at least deal with the problem of total disen- 
franchisement? 

(Mr Hargrove.) If I can make quite sure 
as to the meaning of your question, is it that 
we should be satisfied with half a principle 
if we cannot get a whole principle? 

645. I think that is progress, is it not? 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) Could I make two 
points. First of all, Mr Hunt suggested that 
we really were concerned with Europe. I 
would remind Mr Hunt of a speech made 
by, I think, Dr Colin Phipps in the 1978 Eur- 
opean Assembly elections campaign, where 
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he talked of the time he had spent working 
for an oil company in Venezuela where he 
had absolutely no ability to influence the Bri- 
tain to which he was going to return. His 
position is exactly the same as that of myself, 
who have been away for five and a half years 
and have now just come back to this country. 
The other point is that we cannot even agree 
in Europe on a common electoral procedure. 
The proposals that have been put forward 
are opposed, I think, by both parties repre- 
sented on your Committee. If we cannot 
even agree to that extent the chances of get- 
ting an agreement within Europe within any 
reasonable timescale are just way out into 
the future. 



Chairman 

646. Mrs Cohen, in making the point you 
wish to make in reply to Mr Hunt, would 
you also indicate whether there are apart 
from Luxembourg and Brussels other associ- 
ations of British residents abroad? 

(Mrs Mayorcas-Cohen.) I will have to refer 
to Mr Barham because I think we did when 
we were concerned with the Nationality Bill 
have contact with a number of other British 
communities. I happened to be living in Lon- 
don while that main campaign was on, so 
I was pretty out of touch, but as far as I 
know we had representations from people in 
Venezuela and Egypt who spontaneously 
came together in order to have ARBAs in 
those places precisely in order that they, as 
British citizens, could have some kind of 
representation. So I do not think it is con- 
fined to Europe. Obviously there is a ques- 
tion of access and Europe is just that little 
bit more accessible. I have to reassure you 
on the concern that there seems to be that 
it is a certain kind of person or a certain 
kind of body that mobilises itself in order 
to be able to give evidence before such a 
Committee. Again that is in the nature of 
people and it does not mean there are not 
a large number of individuals who are not 
committed to any particular party affiliation 
or any affiliation of any kind who would not, 
nevertheless, very much welcome and who 
at the moment feel they are without some- 
thing they would very much like to have, 
namely, British people voting in a British 
election. 

(Mr Kenchington.) It seems to me that 
when you started off by saying we are inter- 
ested in Europe that happens to be so 
because we happen to live on the Continent 
of Europe. The principle is what we are talk- 
ing about and it applies to all British citizens, 



as I said in my original statement, in my view 
without limitation as to time or space. So 
the fact that they are not here is just the way 
it is and I hope they would subscribe to those 
principles. On the question you then raised 
of where we vote, if you are talking about 
the Parliament in Strasbourg then it might 
be convenient for me to be able to vote in 
Brussels but I would not wish that to be in 
any way a swerve or a diversion of attention 
from the main object, which is for me to have 
a vote in the constituency of my choice in 
the UK for local, national and Strasbourg 
elections. That is my point. 

647. Even though you may not pay rates 
or taxes in this country? 

(Mr Kenchington.) My submission is that 
there should be one criterion and one only 
and that is the British Nationality Act. 

Mr Blackburn 

648. It is rather fitting that Mr Raymond- 
Cox should mention Dr Phipps, who was a 
former member of the constituency I now 
serve, and particularly relating to his trips 
abroad, which is probably one of the reasons 
I am sitting here ! I have listened very intently 
to the evidence that you have given corpora- 
tely and the evidence we have been taking 
over many weeks, and by way of introduc- 
tion I must tell you that this Committee 
expressed deep concern about the fact that 
the electoral registers do show variations of 
anything between 4 and 6 per cent of being 
inaccurate. That is considerable. If we accept 
the evidence that has been given today that 
the British nationals abroad are responsible 
people, which I accept, that they are inter- 
ested in this country, which I accept, and 
they will exercise their right to vote, if 
granted, then it would be a reasonable 
assumption to say anything between 60 and 
70 per cent of those people could exercise 
that right. That being so, it could be that 
the impact — and I am not speaking about 
individual constituencies because I think that 
is a red herring but corporately across the 
country — of the voters overseas would be 
anything between 4 and \\ per cent, which 
happens to make governments. If somebody 
is going to vote abroad — and this has just 
been brought out — in a local election where 
there is a rates issue or a social services issue 
which they are not involved in, they are not 
subscribing to, or in a national election 
where there is a question of an economic 
crisis and tax situations which they are not 
subscribing to, is the evidence corporately 
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that it is not a question of money but a ques- 
tion of principle? 

(Mr Kenchington.) Certainly that is my 

^ S rMrHargrove.) That is certainly my posi- 
tion and I have stated it from the very begin- 

“'"Afr Barham.) It is a question of principle, 
ves but we would have reservations about 
voting in local elections. It is the principle 
to vote that is the most important factor in 
our presence here today. 

(Mr Briggs.) We would concur. 



Chairman 

649. Picking you up on the last point 
about local elections which you have just 
made, Mr Barham, do I take it that your 
view is that perhaps the right to vote in local 
elections should be accorded to the citizen 
in the country in which he is currently resid- 
ing rather than in the country to which he 
would be giving his proxy vote in a parlia- 
mentary election? 

(Mr Barham.) That could be the case, sir, 
if other countries would do it. I do not know 
whether they would. But the point I wish 
to make here— and it has come up several 
times in the questions which have been 
posed— is our inability to be very familiar 
with the very detail of local politics, and I 
accept the restriction; I believe it is absolu- 
tely correct. Therefore, our concern is to 
have as a principle the right to vote absolu- 
tely and fundamentally based on British citi- 
zenship but we recognise that there may be 
a restriction on the right to vote in local elec- 
tions. Could I make one other point. There 
is one question Mr Wheeler asked about the- 
cost of sending election material overseas. 
We do not believe that this should fall as 
public expense. We believe that the expense 
should either be borne by the voter himself 
or by the proxy holder but certainly not as 
a public expense. 

(Mr Briggs.) I would concur with what 
Mr Barham says on that. 

( Mr Kenchington.) I would disagree with 
Mr Barham’s view about voting in local 
elections. 

( Mr Raymond-Cox.) So would I. 

650. We will now try and quickly round 
up, if we may, and I want to give the last 
word to Mr Hargrove in case there are any 
points which we have missed which he would 
wish to make. 



(Mr Blunt.) On the last question of the 
local government voting, I am sure you are 
aware that this right is now given to all the 
quarter of a million people in the Foreign 
Office and the services, and we should be 
treated the same way as they are treated. 

(Mr Raymond-Cox.) While I have been 
abroad I have had a very direct interest in 
the places which I have retained with my 
daughters living there to which I would 
return. That is decided by local government 
and, having participated in local govern- 
ment, I am well aware of the very consider- 
able powers which a local authority has. 
Therefore, there is a very large body of Bri- 
tons abroad who have a very direct interest 
in what happens in local elections. In prac- 
tice in this country the majority of people, 
unfortunately, do not vote in local elections. 
That would be the same for the Briton 
abroad because the Briton abroad is no more 
than a reflection of the Briton in this 
country. 

( Mr Barham.) One point I would like to 
stress is that while we believe it is the princi- 
ple that we should have the right to vote, 
we believe that attached to this right there 
should be no time limitation affecting our 
time overseas, that it is a principle based on 
British citizenship itself. 

(Mr Kenchington.) Could I say that we 
are asking for the same rights as people here 
have and we accept that we will have the 
same failings as people here have. 



651. Mr Hargrove, is there any further 
point you would like to add? 

(Mr Hargrove.) I do not know whether 
it is a point but I would like to thank you 
and the Committee for the great care and 
attention and sympathy with which you have 
heard what we had to tell you. It is very 
encouraging to us, whatever our political 
standpoints may be, to see that parliamen- 
tary representatives at home do take such 
a deep interest in this issue. I would also like 
to stress the fact that the notion of Britain 
as the “Mother of Parliaments” is not just 
a tradition or figment as far as we are con- 
cerned, as far as foreign countries are con- 
cerned; and it is in relation to that notion 
that we feel that we labour under a sense 
of considerable injustice in not having the 
right to exercise our vote in British elections. 
This sense of injustice is reinforced, if I may 
say so, since 1979 when Britain has taken 
part in direct elections to the European 
Parliament, of which we are members. To 
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sum up, I would say that we feel that 
although there may be difficulties of detail 
in arranging the participation of British 
Citizens abroad in an election there is really 
no fundamental obstacle, constitutional, 
legal or even material, to giving us the right 
to vote. That is a thought I would like to 
leave with you after giving evidence here 
today, that we hope that the Committee will 



see fit to recommend that this injustice be 
removed from the statute book. Thank you. 

Chairman : The Committee, as you know, 
has listened closely to the answers you have 
given to our questions and we are grateful 
to you for the trouble you have taken to 
come here. Thank you all for the way in 
which you have helped us in our delibera- 
tions. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Post Office 



I This paper sets out the Post Office’s comments on matters concerning the Represen- 
tation of th?People Act 1949 which bear on the service which the Post Office provides. 
?he Post Office interest is naturally centred on seeing that any changes proposed to the 
Act which affect Post Office services are capable of practical application. 



2 With that in mind there are four points on which we need to comment. 

(a) Extension of the franchise to British citizens resident abroad and to holiday-makers 
1 in the UK and abroad. 

(b) Abolition of the official Paid medallion. 

(c) Approval of candidates communications to the electorate. 

(d) Possibility of using the Household Delivery Service for these communications. 



3 Extension of the Franchise 

3 1 Holidaymakers in the UK (including Channel Islands and Isle of Man) 

The Post Office sees no problems in dealing with election mail addressed to places in 

for \he election timetable to be extended by a number of days: this would help the Post 
Office by spreading the work load. 

3.2 Holidaymakers, and UK citizens, resident abroad 

In making arrangements for extension of the franchise to voters abroad, two factors 

have to be taken into account: 

as would the timescale for delivery. This is an additional factor pointing strong y 
to the wisdom of an extension of the minimum timetable. 

or Consulate. more 

SSSS, K rtlufof the 

to meet claims for re-imbursement. 

The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office at £1,980. 
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4. Abolition of “Official Paid” Medallion 

Now that the “Official Paid” medallion is ceasing to be used for Government postage 
discussions have taken place with HM Stationery Office (HMSO)-about the methods of 
posting for election communications. At a meeting in August 1982, the Post Office and 
HMSO agreed that: 

(a) stationery bearing the medallion should continue to be used until existing stocks were 
used up: there is understood to be enough to serve the next two general elections; 

(b) in the longer term the Acting Returning Officers (AROs) will be supplied by HMSO 
with envelops (to be used for sending the voting papers to the electors) suitably 
designed to indicate that the contents refer to an election but without an indication 
of postage paid. AROs will each decide what method of postage payment to use 
eg franking meter machines, postage paid impression, or stamps. A special envelope 
is being designed for the return of the postal votes which will be of the type used 
in the normal Post Office Business Reply Service, with special markings to indicate 
its contents. 

If however special retention of the medallion for these communications were, after 
reflection, thought to be beneficial, the Post Office would be prepared to discuss the 
matter again with HMSO and the Home Office. 

5. Approval of Candidate Communication to the Electorate 

5.1 Under section 79 of the Representation of the People Act 1949 each candidate is 
entitled to send free, subject to regulations of the Post Office, one communication, containing 
matters relating to the election only, to each elector in the constituency. The Post Office 
receives re-imbursement from the Consolidated Fund under section 72 of the Post Office 
Act. 

5.2 The regulations are concerned primarily with ensuring that the items are presented 
in time and in such a way as to facilitate their delivery before the election date. In addition 
however, the Post Office determines whether or not any particular election address contains 
“matters relating to the election only” to be eligible for the free delivery. Each Post Office 
local manager has been issued with guidelines which make him aware of the legal require- 
ments. Communications about which there is doubt are referred to Post Office Headquarters, 
which, in consultation with the Post Office Solicitor, normally makes a judgment on them. 
This arrangement dates from when the Post Office was a Government Department; -the 
committee may wish to consider whether it is still appropriate for the Post Office to make 
the judgment in cases of doubt. 

6. Alternative method of Delivery of Candidates Communications 

6.1 The existing Post Office regulations in compliance with section 79 of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, state that candidates communications should be addressed by 
name to individuals on the electoral roll. 

6.2 Following the elections in 1979 (when the EEC Assembly election closely followed 
the UK Parliamentary election) the Home Office received representations from the main 
political parties that the requirement was too rigorous in that it had involved voluntary 
helpers in a great deal of work, and that they would welcome the option of an unaddressed 
service. Following discussions with the Home Office, the Post Office prepared a paper on 
an alternative method of distribution based broadly on the Post Office Household Delivery 
Service but with priority being given to delivery of the items to ensure their receipt before 
Polling Day. This would permit candidates to submit items, not individually addressed, 
for particular defined areas. One communication would then be delivered to each delivery 
point within the given area, though unless the standard service were to be modified, this 
would mean that multiple occupancy addresses eg hotels, hospitals, caravan sites not per- 
manently occupied would receive only one communication for all at the address instead 
of one per elector as under the present system. Even if a system could be devised which 
aligned the provision of leaflets more closely with the number of electors at multiple occu- 
pancy addresses, it is in the Post Office’s view by no means certain that the managements 
of such places would be prepared to organise internal distribution of unaddressed material 
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• dividual electors. The Post Office therefore considers the unaddressed service as being 
l ° ,n r allv less effective for the distribution of candidates communications than the ordinary 
^ Cn ?al service, but accepts that the nature of a constituency might determine which of the 
aUernatives a’candidate would choose. 

6 3 The option of an unaddressed service could operate only within a candidate’s consti- 

° cv communications intended for persons resident outside the constituency would have 
to be posted in the normal way. 

6 4 The paper outlining how the alternative system might work is with the Home Office 
for consideration. 

7. General 

Over the years there has been close liaison between the Home Office and the Post Office 
on the practicalities of mounting election exercises. We will be most willing to examine 
any suggestions emerging in the course of this inquiry. 

The Post Office 
November 1982 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr J R Baxter, Secretary, and Mr B Chainey, Assistant Director of Operations, The Post 
Office, called in and examined. 



Chairman 

652. Mr Baxter and Mr Chainey, thank 
you for coming to our Committee this 
morning. We have, as you know, been 
examining various aspects of the procedures 
associated with voting at elections. The Post 
Office is closely involved in the administrative 
and practical aspects of elections in this 
country and there are a number of questions 
I know the Committee would welcome the 
opportunity to put to you. The first thing that 
we ought to look at is whether any extension 
of the opportunity to vote to Britons on 
holiday in the United Kingdom or to those 
who are currently resident outside the United 
Kingdom would lead you to suggest that the 
period for a general election should be 
extended beyond what is the customary 
current practice? 

(Mr Chainey.) For the holidaymakers 
within the United Kingdom we see no 
problem. Assuming that the returning 
officers could despatch the material to the 
electors on the Monday of the week preceding 
the election that timescale is adequate for us 
to get the correspondence backwards and 
forwards because we handle about 37 million 
letters a day of which about 17 million are 



first class and I think the absolute upper 
limit — and I would very much doubt whether 
it would reach that — would be that there 
would be about seven million of these people 
involved. The problem, if any, would be in the 
holidaymaker making the application for the 
postal votes soon enough once a general 
election or a European election is called 
for the returning officer to turn it round 
in the time I have suggested, so, no 
particular problem from the returning 
officer to the voter and the voter back to the 
returning officer within the UK, if a solution 
could be found to the applicant for the postal 
vote getting his application to the returning 
officer in time. For overseas it is a rather 
different matter. Ten days has been 
mentioned here for the period for the 
returning officer to despatch the material and 
the voter abroad to return it. Many of these 
would get through. Some would not. If you 
extended the period more would get through 
and fewer would not but we can give no 
absolute timescale to say if you adopted this 
timescale all would get through because this 
depends very much on the quality of the 
postal service in the particular foreign 
administration. 
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653. Really the important point for us to 
hold on to here is that if there were to be 
recommended any extension of voting to 
United Kingdom citizens on holiday in the 
United Kingdom this would not present the 
Post Office with problems of any major order 
of magnitude? 

(Mr Chainey.) I will just clarify it. Once the 
returning officer is in the position to send the 
information to the absent voter in the UK, 
if that was the Monday of the week preceding 
the election, which is the case now generally 
with postal votes in the UK, we have no 
problem at that stage. There could be a 
difficulty in the postal voter saying, “Well, I 
now know there is a general election and I will 
now put an application in for a postal vote”. 
That end of the process could present 
problems unless there was a rather longer 
period between the calling of a general 
election and the closing date for nominations 
of the candidates. 



Dr Marshall 

654. Do you anticipate that there might be 
any problems when, in applying for a postal 
vote like this, the holidaymaker is not 
completely sure of the address where he will 
be at the time when the postal ballot papers 
are sent out? 

(Mr Chainey.) It cannot be a perfect 
system I would suggest. There will be 
difficulties in that area, yes. It would be for 
the applicant for the postal vote to try, if he 
was that concerned about making a postal 
vote, and make sure that he was at the address 
that he stated. If he is not confident of doing 
that the system would break down. 



655. When first-class mail is re-directed 
how quickly then does it take for it to reach 
the address to which it is re-directed? 

(Mr Chainey.) One day* 



* Note by witness: Items which are redirected 
by the Post Office from one address to another 
receive first class service and will normally be 
delivered on the next working day. However, this 
is only effective if the intended recipient has 
placed a formal redirection order with the Post 
Office (and paid the appropriate fee). If no 
redirection is held, the item is delivered as 
addressed and may be redirected by the occupant. 
The Post Office cannot control the time before an 
item is reposted. It is not usual for holidaymakers 
to ask for redirection by the Post Office; they 
prefer their mail to await their return. 



Chairman 

656. Turning to the overseas voter 
presumably additional problems would arise » 
in connection with any pre-paid facility? 

(Mr Chainey.) We see large technical 
difficulties for the returning officer if the 
postal voters abroad are to be reimbursed, > 
very great technical difficulties. The 
administrative overhead for the returning 
officer would be very great, so we would 
agree : it would be a big problem. I think it 
has been suggested that the voter overseas 
pays his own postage to this country in this 
situation. This certainly would remove the 
technical problems concerned with trying to ) 
reimburse postage. 

657. If that were done would that breach 
any particularly important principle of which i 
you are aware? 

( Mr Chainey.) It has no impact on the Post 
Office at all. 



Mr Wheeler 

658. In addition to the overseas voter 
paying for his communication to be returned 
to the United Kingdom, if he wanted, or a 
group of overseas voters wanted, to use the • 
various kinds of courier service that now 
exist — indeed I believe the Post Office itself 
may have some of these — would there be any 
difficulty in them doing that if they wanted * 
to, do you think? 

(Mr Chainey.) I think I would need notice 
of that question as to whether it infringes the 
postal monopoly in these distant countries. I f 
think there could be a problem that it could 
be an infringement of the postal monopoly in 
the foreign administration, but that is an off j 
the top of the head reply. I would need to seek , 
further information on that. 

659. But not from the standpoint of the 

United Kingdom Post Office? i 

(Mr Baxter.) No, there is no problem from 
that point of view for the British Post Office. 

I think there would be a problem of the lack 
of universality of the courier service. They 
provide a certain spread but in their present j 
development they would not cover 
everybody. 

Chairman 

660. Here we are considering the extension 
of postal voting. Would not this involve the 
posting of ballot papers, and if so, in posting 
ballot papers outside this country would you 
see that difficulties would arise there? 
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{ M, Chainey,) 1 see no reason why there 

^X^Th'^ly aimcuky is ire 

5 . 

voting for people abroad you would have to 
mobably keep proxy voting as a standby for 
people living in the remoter areas. 



Mr Hunt 

661 But are official paid envelopes sent 

abr /wr Chainey.) No. If it were desired by the 
Government that postal voting was extended 
abroad we would have no difficulty in 
arranging a service for the returning officer 
to send communications abroad and to be 
ableto be reimbursed by the Government, no 
difficulty at all. It would just mean we would 
have to introduce another type of envelope 
which we do not use at the moment. The 
official paid medallion was not recognised 
abroad but that would not prevent us from 
introducing a service if it was desired to have 
one. 



Chairman 

662. If the official paid medallion is 
dropped, which I gather is likely to happen, 
then that would facilitate your task really? 
(Mr Chainey.) Yes. 



663. This would not present such a big 
problem? . , . 

(Mr Chainey.) Yes. We would introduce 
an envelope and a system of indicating that 
postage has been paid which would be used 
both within the UK and would be acceptable 
for foreign postal administrations. There is 
no technical problem there at all. 



Mr Hunt 

664. But you would have to keep a 
separate record of those being sent abroad 
and to know all the countries to which they 
were sent in order to bill the returning officer, 
would you not? 

(Mr Chainey.) We would expect there to 
be an arrangement between the returning 
officer and the local postal manager to see 
that these would be dealt with separately. The 
local manager would make a note of how 
many and the appropriate postal charge, 
which would be sent to postal headquarters 
and consolidated in a claim to the Home 
Office for reimbursement of postage. There is 
no special technical difficulty about that. 



Chairman 

665. Is it your view that it should be left 
to the acting returning officers in each 
constituency to decide what sort of franking 
or stamping of the envelope would take 
place? 

(Mr Chainey.) It could be unless the 
returning officers themselves and the Home 
Office wished us to introduce a standard type 
of what we call a printed paid impression for 
all returning offices. At the moment we were 
suggesting that we would not centralise this. 
The returning officer could make his choice 
about which particular form of pre-paid 
indication he wished to use. There is no 
technical difficulty either way. 

Dr Marshall 

666. Do most overseas countries have a 
first-class mail as distinct from a second-class 
mail? 

(Mr Chainey.) It is a large question. 
Western Europe, the United States, North 
America generally have more than one class 
of mail, a faster mail and a slower mail, or 
three or four. I cannot speak for postal 
administrations all over the world. Some of 
them would have the most primitive type of 
postal service. 

667. Supposing the returning officer sent 
out his mail first class in this country, whether 
it was stamped or franked in some way. 
Would that then be accorded first-class mail 
in the country to which it was sent? 

(Mr Chainey.) Yes. It is recognised by 
postal administrations abroad, the indication 
of pre-paid postage and the class and service 
that we would use on such envelopes as the 
returning officer would send abroad. 

Chairman 

668. Certain representations have been 
made to the Committee on another aspect of 
election operations, namely the question of 
the Post Office’s power to refuse to accept 
certain election material. It has been put to 
us that this does give rise to difficulties and 
it may be that the Post Office themselves have 
doubts about whether it is the appropriate 
body to make a judgment on these matters. 

Mr Chainey.) You can approach it two 
ways. First of all there is the scale of the 
problem, 2,500 candidates at the UK and 
parliamentary election. On the last occasion 
in 1979 50 election addresses were referred to 
postal headquarters from these 2,500 
candidates. Thirty were all from one party, 
similar election addresses, for us to make a 
judgment on. Additionally in my knowledge 
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in recent years there has only been one case 
where there has been involvement of the 
courts. It has gone as far as involving the 
courts. You could argue that it is not a large 
problem. Conversely you could argue that we 
have to be absolutely dispassionate. This is a 
very sensitive area about general elections 
and we are fearful of the suggestion being 
made that if we reject a particular address and 
on the other hand allow another one through 
which another candidate may disagree with, 
we are partial. I think that is our fear. That 
is a judgment which we would really prefer 
not to be asked to make. 

669. Could I just pause there for a 
moment, because I wonder if you could help 
the Committee by giving them an illustration 
of the nature of the material which in the Post 
Office’s judgment was not suitable for this 
facility? 

(Mr Chainey.) Very technical. It is defining 
the term “relating to the election”. For 
instance, if an election address were to refer 
not only to the UK parliamentary election 
but to, say, “. . . and my colleague who will 
be standing in the European Community 
elections”, because in 1979 they were fairly 
close together, we would reject that on the 
ground that it did not pertain strictly to the 
particular election. It is that area ; it is a grey 
area. It says “pertinent to the election” or 
“relating to the election”. 

Mr Lyon 

670. What is the justification for that 
clause in the Representation of the People 
Act? How historical is that? 

(Mr Chainey.) I suggest it is because the 
Government pays the postage that if you did 
not have something like that the Government 
could be paying the postage for material in 
the post which had, at the extreme, very little 
to do with the election. 

671. You mean at the very extreme a 
candidate could stand for Omo and then send 
advertising material through the free post? 

( Mr Baxter.) I think the most usual type 
of case, the one which causes most difficulty, 
is where the Act is intended to help a 
candidate with free election communications 
is saying, “I am Mr X. Please vote for me at 
this election”. He may want to put in an 
additional sheet saying, “I am a member of 
party Y and if you want to subscribe to that 
party our address is such and such”, and as 
the Act is intended to provide facilities 
pertaining to an election particularly and not 
to general party propaganda, that is why we 
feel obliged to reject the second kind of thing. 



Dr Marshall 

672. But we have information about other 
examples where the Post Office has rejected 
submitted literature. First of all we gather 
from evidence that there was a case where 
a candidate’s wife had a letter included with 
the election material and that was refused by * 
the local Post Office, on this basis. 

(Mr Chainey.) Yes. 

673. That was acting as a sort of censor of 
election material. 

Mr Chainey.) We took legal advice on that. 

We have a solicitor within the Post Office. We t 
take solicitors’ advice if it is referred to postal l 
headquarters unless it is very clearcut on a f 
precedent basis. We have traditionally read ! 
into that that a communication from the 
candidate was a communication from the > 
candidate. The candidate had to be the person 
to send the communication. That is our 
interpretation. We may be incorrect in law 
but that could only be tested in the courts * 
really. f 

( Mr Baxter.) If I could intervene, that is 
really the point we think. At the moment the 
Post Office judgment made by its solicitor is 
in an administrative sense the final judgment. 

It can of course be challenged in the courts, • 
but only in the courts, and the main point 
would seem to us to be whether Members of 
Parliament would prefer such final decisions 
to be taken by a Department having a ; 
Minister directly responsible to Parliament. 
We have not of course had one since 1969. 
That is I think the point of why we refer to 
it in our memorandum. j 

Mr Lyon 

674. Surely the point is why should the 
Post Office be involved in this at all? If the . 
candidate says, “This is the literature I want 
distributed in the election”, why should it not 
be distributed ? 

(Mr Baxter.) At the moment the Act ■ 
entrusts to the Post Office the duty of seeing 
that the rules under the Act are complied with 
and notably the rule which says that the 
election communications should be ones ( 
which deliver messages about the election 
from the candidate to his electors. It is only 
for that that you can get free postage, but if ; 
you want to send messages about other things 
you have to pay for the postage yourself. 

Dr Marshall 

675. Is not all this reference to taking the 
matter to the courts really irrelevant because 
when you are in the middle of an election 
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■_n and vou are wanting to get your 
fSufe out to the electors before polling 
day and you are probably at some distant 
i nf the country, it is just out of the 
mestion that the matter be referred to the 
and therefore we want some 
“a“ hinery whereby the Post Office can reach 

immediate decisions on this matter. 

Tw r Baxter.) We do reach immediate 
decidons and the point is that at the moment 
toe is no way in which Post Office decisions, 
preent through the courts, can be challenged. 
Tte w“ ont thing when we had a Minister 
who could be questioned in Parliament. It is 
Saps another when we do not. Otherwise 
we are doing our duty now in the same way 
as we have done it for umpteen elections and 
there is no difference. 

676. Would you like to be relieved of your 
toi (Ur < BaxmT'j^ s, I think we probably 

would. 

Mr Blackburn 

677 . Being absolutely practical about these 
matters, in the region close to my own 
constituency the Post Office rejected an 
election address from a candidate because he 
had put on the bottom, “If you are interested 
in the views of my party and send a 50p postal 
order to such and such an address we will send 
you literature”. It was not in my constituency 
so I have no personal interest. In that 
situation I would uphold the decision that 
was made by the Post Office by saying really 
you are in a commercial enterprise trying to 
sell you literature through the medium of the 
free post. What I am terribly concerned 
about, and this follows the point of my 
colleague, in the middle of a general election, 
with all the problems that the Post Office have 
and we have, do you issue to your local 
postmasters a set of guidelines? If you do it 
is terribly important that those guidelines are 
distributed to the candidates, and the other 
thing is, do you feel that if somebody is 
standing in a general election, where it is very 
important naturally, the facility of free post 
should be extended to local elections and if 
that were so there would obviously be less 
demand upon the services of the Post Office? 

(Mr Chainey.) There are two questions 
there. First of all, our regulations about the 
general election addresses etc and 
supplementary advice to candidates — we do 
our very best to get these into the hands of 
all candidates either through the agency of the 
main political parties or through our local 
managers for some of the candidates. We also 



give guidelines to our local managers in 
addition to this as to the sort of cases in which 
we have made judgments in the past really 
that we know arise and so they have that 
information, but it still has the problem that 
where we have made the judgment in the case 
you have mentioned about us saying the 
communication must come from the 
candidate and not from somebody else, it is 
our judgment with our legal advice here. It 
has not necessarily been tested in the courts 
and may not necessarily be in the 
interpretation put on it by a political party or 
that party’s legal advisers. On the second 
issue we would welcome obviously as a 
commercial organisation the extension by 
Government— maybe I have misunderstood 
you— of similar arrangements for local 
government elections as applied to UK 
parliamentary and European assembly 
elections in the sense that the Government 
reimburses the postage. We would welcome 
that because candidates would make more 
use of the post on local elections. 

Chairman 

678. Before leaving the question of the 
Post Office responsibility for determining 
whether or not material is appropriate for the 
free service, if that is to be taken from off your 
shoulders, on to whose shoulders or, better 
still, into whose lap should it be placed? 

(Mr Chainey.) We have read the Home 
Office paper on this subject and it is a very 
difficult issue. A Government Department 
has been mentioned. An institution of three 
wise men, perhaps, that is acceptable to the 
political parties. Obviously it would have to 
be a body hopefully whose decisions were 
accepted as final by the candidates in the 
political parties. They would have to make 
the judgment extremely quickly in the period 
of an election. 

679. Would you see these three wise men 
as occupying a place at the centre, somewhere 
for example in London, or would you expect 
to find three wise men in each constituency ? 

(Mr Chainey.) No, I think it would only 
be practical to have them situated centrally 
somewhere and we would undertake to get 
the election communication in front of them 
extremely quickly. We have to do that 
virtually now because they have to be referred 
to us here and we have to consult our own 
solicitor, so I think the timescale between our 
making the decision at headquarters and this 
other body making the decision would not be 
greatly different. 
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Dr Marshall 

680. Mr Chainey, the copies that I have of 
the regulations to which you have referred 
and the advice accompanying them — first of 
all the regulations are dated 25 March 1976 
and the advice January 1978. 

(Mr Chainey.) We will be re-printing both 
and amending both before a general election. 

681 . When you say “re-printing” 

(Mr Chainey.) Let me qualify that: we 

have every intention and one of the things 
that we are awaiting is the outcome of 
discussions of this Committee, but our 
objective will be to re-print them before a 
general election. 

682. Are you going to make amendments 
to them? 

( Mr Chainey.) Yes. 

683. In what respect? 

(Mr Chainey.) In several respects in that 
we are bound to make amendments because 
of a change of legislation on the 
Consolidation Bill affecting the elections. We 
are bound to make changes anyway. One of 
the big issues in them is all these particular 
points. Our view is that an election address 
should go from the candidate and not 
anybody else. We have been asked to make 
that more specific. If we make it more specific 
and then it is immediately challenged by 
somebody through the courts then we have 
wasted — we are in some difficulty in these 
situations where our interpretation of the law 
has not been tested in the courts. 

684. Can I simply ask that when these 
items are re-printed as amended at least you 
start by sending copies to all sitting Members 
of Parliament? I only came across these 
documents on application to the Post Office. 

( Mr Chainey.) We will certainly take note 
of that. Our normal contact is through the 
Home Office of course. There could be 
difficulty in a timescale if we refer to all 
Members of Parliament about this. Could I 
seek some advice please? We certainly send 
them to the major parties, our draft amend- 
ments. This will probably achieve the same 
thing. 

685. I am simply asking that when you 
have the thing finalised you send us copies so 
that we know what you have said. 

(Mr Chainey.) I am sorry. I was thinking 
of the draft. Sorry, yes. We can arrange that. 



Mr Lyon 

686. Assuming we still need this power 
and I am very doubtful whether we do, would 
it not be possible simply to say that a breach 
of the regulation would be an electoral 
offence and leave it to the electoral registra- 
tion officer to decide pro tern whether the 
leaflet should be sent out? 

(Mr Chainey.) It is an option and the 
Home Office considered the option and 
considered there were objections to that 
course. I think the argument is that he must 
be divorced from this kind of activity to the 
maximum extent possible and they did not 
think it was a good thing. Neither did they 
think the Home Office should be involved and 
they could see fairly strong objections to the 
whole list of candidates who might do this 
job. 



Chairman 

687. Would you now finally turn your 
mind to the relative merits of addressed or 
unaddressed election material? In the 
memorandum which you have submitted to 
us you have indicated that it should be an 
option available to the candidates so that they 
might choose whether to go for the broadcast 
distribution of unaddressed material with the 
risk that that would not reach every 
individual, particularly in cases of multi- 
occupancy, or whether they could go for 
identified electors through the normal 
procedure of addressing the envelope? Which 
of these would you prefer? 

(Mr Chainey.) We would prefer the one 
that generates most revenue of course, but 
leaving that aside, the alternative to the 
addressed communications is a service akin 
to our commercial household delivery service 
in which we will deliver an item to each 
delivery point in an area. It would have to be 
different from that in the sense of the 
timescale of the election being much shorter 
than our commercial service where we have 
a two-week period. I think we could do it in 
the same period as we have for all addressed 
communications, which is that if the election 
is on a Thursday, if they are handed to us by 
the Saturday we will deliver them by the 
Wednesday of the week of the election. That 
is a service where we can send one 
communication from a particular candidate 
to each delivery point. There may be many 
voters at that particular delivery point. In 
other cases there would be no voters at the 
delivery point at a firm’s address. The other 
system would be for us to deliver addresses 
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equivalent to the number of people on the 
electoral roll at that address. That second 
svstem obviously would be a more compli- 
cated system from our point of view because 
W e would have to prepare a list for the 
delivery postman advising him how many to 
deliver at each delivery point and therefore 
would be more expensive. My judgment is no 
better than anybody else’s as to the attitude 
of electors to a particular address. If there are 
several people in the house and they get one 
election leaflet or if there are several people 
in the house they get several identical election 
leaflets. 



688. Which is the alternative system to 
which you refer in paragraph 6.4 of your 
memorandum which you have submitted for 
Home Office consideration? 

(Mr Chainey.) I think we have suggested 
both systems. The simpler system, which is 
one address at each delivery point, or 
alternatively— which is the service we do not 
offer to anybody at the moment but it is 
feasible and practicable, but if it was desired 
we could introduce a service where we could 
deliver a number of addresses to a particular 
delivery point corresponding to the number 
of electors on the electoral roll. 



689. Was not the unaddressed system used 
for the purpose of the EEC referendum? 

(Mr Chainey.) Yes. 



690. Do you have any assessment of the 
reactions to that? How effective was it in your 
judgment? 

(Mr Chainey.) They were rather different 
circumstances. It was in the period approach- 
ing the referendum and we delivered three 
booklets to each delivery point on behalf of 
the Government explaining the pros and 
cons. It was done in advance of the election. 
We had two full weeks to do it. As far as I 
am aware it was a success. The Government 
I believe was quite content with our operation 
at that time. 

691. If the decision was in favour of the 
unaddressed envelopes to a collecting point, 
one per collecting point or, as you define the 
first of your two alternative courses, would 
you expect that to give rise to a number of 
complaints? 

(Mr Chainey.) I would not think it would 
( be treated as of the same status by the 
recipient as an addressed communication 
from the candidate. 



Mr Lyon 

692. He is very badly treated then in that 
case. If the delivery system were used, the 
household delivery system, would it be right 
to say that that would generate less income 
for the Post Office? 

( Mr Chainey.) Yes, there are more electors 
than there are delivery points, so there would 
be fewer communications. 

693. But do you charge the same amount 
for each individual item in household delivery 
as you do for a second class letter? 

(Mr Chainey.) No. The individual item 
under household delivery is cheaper than a 
second class letter. 

694. So it would be less expensive, the 
general household delivery, for the com- 
munity at large but it would generate less 
income for the Post Office? 

( Mr Chainey.) That is right. 

695. Is that a factor in your assuming that 
it is better to have the present system? 

(Mr Chainey.) We are a commercial 
organisation. We want volume to generate 
revenue and to make contributions to profit. 
That must be the case. On the other hand we 
are here to respond to the needs of our 
customers and in this particular case the 
Government is the customer as to our role in 
elections. 

(Mr Baxter.) Our actual suggestion was 
that it perhaps could be left to the candidate 
to decide which service he preferred. It is 
more trouble for him to address each one 
individually. On the other hand our advice is 
that it would be more effective for him to do 
so, so he could choose between the two. 



Dr Marshall 

696. If the facility were introduced for 
sending literature unaddressed to all resi- 
dences in the constituency, would the Post 
Office have any difficulty in knowing where 
constituency boundaries were? 

( Mr Chainey.) No. 

697. None whatever? 

(Mr Chainey.) I see no real difficulty, no. 



Mr Weetch 

698. There would be no difficulty, would 
there, if you sent election addresses out 
without addressing them individually? Did 
you say a moment ago that you would allow 
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one per individual envelope or could you 
deliver two or three election addresses in the 
envelope? I am speaking with knowledge of 
my own political party that sometimes does 
not use the free post because it is easier for 
us to deliver them by hand because we find 
we do not have to write the envelopes out. 
Would it therefore be quite feasible to have 
this other delivery service as an option, and 
put two or three election addresses in for 
delivery to the family? 

(Mr Chainey.) Certainly, yes. 

Mr Lyon 

699. There would not be an envelope, 
would there? 



(Mr Chainey.) There need not be. Election 
addresses now need not be in an envelope. 
They need to be addressed. They can be in an 
envelope. They can be cards or they can be ' 
a leaflet with the address on the leaflet. The 
system we are talking about, which is a 
communication to each delivery point 
unaddressed — certainly there could be more } 
than one address in that particular envelope. 

Chairman : Mr Chainey, Mr Baxter, I am 
afraid we must leave it at that for the moment. 
Thank you very much for helping us by ' 
answering our questions. If, arising out of the 
discussion, there are any further reflections 
you wish to put to the Committee, please 
communicate them through the Clerk. We jf 
welcome what you might have to say. 



Memorandum submitted by the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT 1949 : VOTING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CROWN SERVANTS ABROAD (SERVICE VOTERS) 



Service Voters 

1 . Crown servants (excluding HM Forces for whom wider arrangements apply), employees 
of the British Council and the spouses of both serving abroad may be registered as Service 
Voters provided they make an annual declaration allowing them to be registered as an 
elector in the constituency where they would be resident were it not for service abroad. 

Present Voting Arrangements 

2. Service voters may vote : 

(a) in person at an election if in the United Kingdom on polling day; or 

(b) by post if the elector can supply an address in the United Kingdom to which a ballot 
paper can be sent; 

or 

(c) by appointing a proxy voter. 

The Case for Change 

3. The present voting arrangements compel the vast majority of Service voters to arrange 
a proxy vote if they wish to exercise their right to vote. Proxy voting is unpopular among 
members of the Diplomatic Service and unsatisfactory. Asking another person to record 
a vote which should be personal is contrary to the basic principle of a secret ballot. An 
elector can have difficulty in finding a proxy. He or she can have no certainty that his 
or her vote will be recorded or recorded correctly. Although proxy voting is preferable 
to being denied a vote, the cumbersome procedures and lack of confidence in the system 
deters some Crown Servants overseas from voting. 

Possible New Arrangements 

4. While the facility for proxy voting should be retained, the present limited scope for 
postal voting should be widened. This could be done if the election timetable were to be 
increased to allow for the despatch and return of postal ballot papers from anywhere in 
the world. For postal voting to be generally available to Service Voters, any address (as 
opposed to an address in the United Kingdom only) would need to be accepted for the 
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nosting of ballot papers. (It would generally take longer to send ballot papers via the FCO 
than through the open post.) The election timetable would accordingly need to be increased 
by transmission time by normal postal channels to and from any part of the world. 

5 We recognise that by political tradition the United Kingdom has a very short election 
timetable, and that the political parties are unlikely to favour any increase. Whereas an 
extension' of some weeks would be needed to guarantee the return of ballot papers from 
all Darts of the world, the existing period of 12 days or preferably a modest extension 
would allow postal voting by Service Voters in Western Europe and North America and 
oerhaps further afield. If Service Voters had the option of voting either by post or by 
proxy, they could then form their own judgment as to whether local postal facilities were 
sufficiently reliable and swift to ensure delivery and return of ballot papers within the 
(extended) election timetable. 



Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
21 December 1982 



Examination of Witnesses 

Mr F B Wheeler, Head of the Personnel Policy Department, and Mr M W Atkinson, 
Head of Consular Department, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, called in and 
examined. 



Chairman 

700. Mr Wheeler and Mr Atkinson, thank 
you for coming to our Committee. We would 
particularly like to ask you this morning 
about any practical problems which might 
arise if the voting opportunity were given to 
large numbers of British citizens now residing 
outside this country. If this were to be 
recommended would you expect the 
embassies to become involved in the way that 
they are now currently involved with your 
own diplomatic representatives? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I think there will be a series 
of options which you are now considering. 
Embassies need not be involved, I suppose. 
One could conceive of a system whereby there 
was direct communication between British 
residents overseas and the electoral 
registration officers in the UK, but I suspect 
that any viable system would involve our 
embassies in some sort of way, perhaps at the 
lowest in issuing forms or allowing forms to 
be collected for people to be registered. Over 
and beyond that there is a whole series of 
methods of involving them depending upon 
the particular system which was chosen. 



701. At the moment for Crown servants 
and for British Council employees is it the 
case that an application to appear on a voting 



register in the United Kingdom has to be 
renewed annually through the embassies or 
consulates? 

(Mr Wheeler.) That is so, yes. 

702. What is your workload there? Is that 
acceptable at the present level ? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. It is relatively modest 
and there is sufficient time to do this. I think 
the system is that blank forms are dispatched 
to the embassy during the summer and they 
have about three months for the forms to be 
completed, counter-signed and to be returned 
to the UK in time for a deadline which is I 
think about the middle of October under the 
present system. 

703. If this were to be extended to all 
British citizens as defined in the British 
Nationality Act without any time limit being 
imposed upon the availability of that 
opportunity to them, would you feel that this 
would cause an almost unmanageable 
workload problem or would you find that it 
could be handled in the normal course of 
embassy routine work? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I very much doubt whether 
it could be done with present resources . I have 
in mind in particular the first occasion on 
which this would be done where a large 
number of people would have to complete a 
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form, which might well have to have it 
counter-signed by a UK based officer in the 
embassy. One might conceive of a system 
where in subsequent years this could be done 
with rather less red tape but at least initially 
if one is talking of perhaps three million 
British residents overseas, the workload 
would be very considerable depending upon 
what criteria you applied and what the 
particular job of the embassy was. 

704. Your figure of three million— this 
applies worldwide? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. It is a very broad 
estimate. 

705. Would you expect that a large 
proportion or a clear majority of those 
residents overseas would apply for this 
facility it it were available? 

(Mr Wheeler .) I hestitate to hazard a 
guess. A lot of people who have been overseas 
for a considerable length of time are 
integrated in the local community, possibly 
even having emigrated, might well choose not 
to vote in a British election, but I would think 
that those who have been overseas for a 
relatively short time, particularly those who 
were working for a British firm overseas, 
could well be moved to vote . I think if we were 
talk ing of maybe only half of the three million 
we would be contemplating a considerable 
number and a very real workload for those 
in the embassies or consulates. 

706. Since a large number of those living 
overseas are required to live overseas for the 
purpose of their employment, do you think 
that it would be possible for the company 
employing them to help in the registration 
procedures? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes, I would hope that 
would be possible. I think it would make 
sense for as many people as possible when 
going abroad the first time to try to complete 
their form actually in the UK before they left 
and their firm could no doubt issue them with 
a form and you may well be considering 
whether the employer could be empowered to 
counter-sign the form in the same way as the 
embassy does overseas as the employer of a 
Crown servant. I think that would go some 
considerable way, but many remain who of 
course are not employed by British firms. 
Some would not be employed at all — students 
I suppose, so the catchment you would get 
would only be part, I think, of the total. 

707. How does the Foreign Office assess 
the extent of the demand that these 



opportunities be given to British citizens 
overseas ? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Again it is difficult to give 
a hard answer. We have only had about half ! 
a dozen letters from British residents overseas 
asking to be enfranchised but we are 
conscious that this is quite a lively issue 
amongst certain British communities } 
overseas. It is in Europe — in France and 
Germany and Belgium ; we know that. 

708. Would you expect that it would make 

some sense from the point of view of the 
Foreign Office to extend the opportunity to 
vote in British elections to British citizens 
resident in the EEC only ? i 

(Mr Wheeler .) I think initially the | 
European Community — there is perhaps a 
stronger case, but I suspect that really the 
only defence against criticism would be to 
extend it to British residents in all countries 
overseas. 

709. Do you see any reason why British * 
citizens resident in other parts of Europe than 
the United Kingdom should not take part in 
EEC elections in the country in which they 
find themselves living at the time? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I would suspect that we 
would take the view that they were so entitled. 

I think it would be reasonable to accept that 
they should be so enfranchised. 

710. That is the general view in other 
European countries? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I cannot say that but I 
would think it was. 



Mr Lyon 

71 1 . How many proxy votes are registered 
now under the present arrangements which 
allows only for the Services and Crown 
servants? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I cannot give any figure for 
the Ministry of Defence people overseas who 
have a slightly different arrangement from us. 
We issue forms to I suppose something like 
maybe 4,000 British Crown servants overseas 
and their wives. I cannot say in fact how many 
actually register because the forms are issued 
and they are returned direct to the electoral 
registration officers in the UK and we do not 
keep account of what the numbers are. I think 
it would be fair to say that a high proportion 
of those entitled to vote do do so. The figure 
fluctuates a little bit from year to year. If an 
election is coming up it is more likely that 
people will register. Similarly, if an election 
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has just passed people maybe are lazy or less 
motivated to register for the coming year, but 

there is quite a good response. 

712 Subject to probably a rather larger 
number from the Service voters, it is very 
smalt beer, this proxy voting? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 



713 If we went to one and a half million 

it would be a very different kettle offish? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Entirely. 



to those categories of people and could it not 
be logically extended to others? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I think you are right. I do 
not know the history of the Diplomatic 
Service and other Crown servants being 
enfranchised. I imagine it was thought to be 
in a sense they they should not be deprived 
because they were working for the British 
Government overseas, but in principle I do 
not see why that right should not be extended 
to British citizens overseas. 



71 4 . I notice from your paper that even in Dr Marshall 

the Diplomatic Service there is some 7 18. One of our earlier witnesses, a local 
resistance to proxy voting simply because it au thority Chief Executive, put his view that 

means you have to disclose your intentions to jf he were appointed proxy for somebody 

somebody else? overseas then he would want to have some 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. I do not want to wayo fbeing in contact with that person after 
complain too much. The Diplomatic Service candidates had been nominated when the 
is enfranchised and I am conscious that actua i names of the people standing were 
millions of people are not, but we have had known. At the present time in the Diplomatic 
experience with the proxy voting system and s erv ice is it known whether there is much 

have not found it entirely satisfactory. I think contact between the voter and his proxy 
we found it satisfactory as a system. It is the during the period of an election? 
individuals using it who have not liked it, for wheeler.) I can only speculate. The 

the reasons we put forward, that it does seem t j me interval can be fairly short of course and 
to go against the principle of the secret vote, j suspect that any postal communication at 
One has no certainty that one’s vote will be j east to distant parts of the world is probably 
cast or cast correctly and quite a lot of people not man ageable. I think if the proxy voter in 
do in fact have the practical difficulty of the j_JK is a conscientious one he may well 
finding a suitable person to cast a vote in the have kept the voter informed beforehand and 
constituency in which they are registered. So there ^ 0 f course the opportunity for a 
I think there is a deterrent effect as well. telephone conversation if one is employing a 

proxy system, but my guess would be that not 
715. So if we increased the number from ver y muc h happens in between the 
the 4,000 as it is at the moment to one and nomination of candidates and the vote being 
a half million, presumably those difficulties cast j t hi n k probably the voter would have 
would increase proportionately? kept himself informed before that date and 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes, I think that would be indeed may well have made up his mind. 



so. 



716. If you had one and a half million 
people who were voting through somebody 
else, to talk about a secret ballot in the future 
would be something of a mis-statement 
perhaps? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. I think there is quite 
a lot in that. As a total proportion of votes 
cast it remains relatively small, but none the 
less the number in absolute terms is quite a 
large one if you are thinking of a million plus. 



Chairman 

717. What was the point of principle 
originally which led to the enfranchisement of 
the Diplomatic Service, of Crown Servants 
and British Council employees? Why should 
that issue of principle be applied exclusively 



719. That may well be when the proxy is 
acting on perhaps general instructions given 
several years beforehand always to cast the 
vote for a candidate of a particular party. 

(Mr Wheeler.) This could be the case with 
some people, yes. 

720. And if proxy voting for overseas 
residents were extended to a million and a half 
or something like that, would that make tins 
kind of communication even more difficult l 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes, I suppose it would. I 
can only venture a personal view. Some 
people vote, have always done, still vote, for 
the same party consistently and others want 
to have up to date information on particular 
candidates. One would think in local elections 
the overseas voter was at a considerable 
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disadvantage. In national elections I think the 
onus would be on him to seek information 
from the proxy and I do not know that one 
really could make a sensible judgment as to 
how well that works. 



Chairman 

721 . Taking up that last point about local 
elections, at the moment the Service vote is 
available for local elections as well, is it not? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 

722. Would it not in your view make some 
sense for British residents in other countries 
to have the opportunity to vote in local 
elections in the country in which they are then 
living, as is the case for example with British 
citizens living in the Irish Republic? Do you 
think that that could be extended to tackle the 
European Community countries? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I think that is a possibility 
to be considered. It might not apply so much 
to the present Service voters who, as 
diplomats overseas, some of them enjoying 
diplomatic status, it might not be proper for 
them to vote in a local election, but if one is 
talking about British residents at large I could 
see that there would be a case for them to be 
allowed to vote locally, particularly if they 
were based locally. Similarly, the idea of them 
voting in local elections in the UK does seem 
rather remote. 

723. You have been talking about some of 
the difficulties arising from extension of the 
proxy voting system, yet is it not the case that 
France enables all of her citizens from outside 
France to vote in general elections outside 
France? Has the Foreign Office made a study 
of what happens in France and in what way 
would that be relevant to our considerations? 

(Mr Wheeler.) We have not made a study 
of what happens in France or indeed other 
European countries. We are aware with 
certain exceptions that facilities are available 
for people to vote by proxy or postal vote. 
Indeed in some cases they vote at the embassy 
overseas so I think one could say that again 
in principle it would be quite possible for the 
British missions overseas to co-operate in this 
way and we stand willing to do so. A factor 
of some importance I think is the length of 
the period between nominations closing and 
an election day. I believe that in most of these 
countries it is considerably longer and this 
does allow the various processes to be 
completed which I think would not be 
possible under our present timetable. 



Mr Hunt 

724. Arising from the Chairman’s 
question about the possibility of British - 
citizens resident in the Community being able 
to vote either in local or national elections in 
those countries, it would seem to me that this 
would go some way to meet the objections s 
which we have heard from our witnesses who ? 
have come from the Community to see us, in 
the sense that they at the moment feel totally 
disenfranchised and are very resentful of that. } 
The corollary to that though surely is that 
there would have to be reciprocity and we 
would then have to allow Community 
residents in the United Kingdom the right to 
vote in our local and national elections. Has ■ 
the Foreign Office any view on that? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I do not think this is a 
matter that has been considered in detail. I 
would be willing to find out whether any 
study has been done of it. I cannot give you 
any responsible comment on it. 

725. It surely is quite unreasonable to 
expect the European Governments to make 
such facilities available to our residents if we 
are not prepared to do the same for theirs in 
this country? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I accept that. I think 
reciprocity would be the only way. At the 
same time I am not sure to what extent it 
would satisfy a gentleman such as Mr Charles 
Hargrove who appeared before you in his 
demand for voting in the UK election. I think 
there would still be a very strong residual 
demand to be able to vote in a UK election. 

Mr Hunt: He made that perfectly clear to 
us. 



Mr Lyon 

726. In making comparisons with other 
countries who do allow the right of proxy 
voting on a wider scale, it is important, is it 
not, to make some consideration of the nature 
of their kind of representation? Is it not true 
that in France the overseas voters vote in a 
separate constituency ? 

( Mr Wheeler.) This is true. 

727. Which would make it slightly difficult 
from our system of representative democracy 
point of view? 

( Mr Wheeler.) Yes, there is a difference of 
system here. 

728. Is it not also true — I do not know 
whether it is true in France but it is true in 
Germany — that you vote not necessarily in a 
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constituency? You can vote within a list so 
S the parties are allocated seats according 
Stle number of votes cast within the list? 
(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 

729 Presumably the proxy voter in 
Germany is put into the list rather than into 

an individual constituency? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I believe that to be so. 
Certainly the effect would be different from 
our own system. 



730 So long as we continued with a 
constituency system of representative 
democracy there is difficulty in allowing 
overseas voters to participate unless we 
extend the period of time by a very long time 



(Mr Wheeler.) I think there is a problem 
here If one were to go for postal voting 
overseas which I mentioned because I think 
in terms of the Foreign Office, missions 
overseas handling it, it might make the 
workload less, but I believe that in many parts 
of the world it simply would not be possible 
in the timescale currently allowed for. Postal 
voting might well be possible in Western 
Europe and America and this is why in our 
own paper we have suggested this as an 
alternative. Beyond that I think one could not 
have the certainty that ballot papers would go 
out and be returned within the time available. 
Proxy voting I think stands a better chance 
of satisfactorily being completed in the 
existing timescale, but even then one could 
foresee problems. 



731. When you say that you issue 4,000 
forms within the Diplomatic Service 
overseas, is that the issue of one per person 
overseas or is that to 4,000 who ask for them ? 

(Mr Wheeler.) No. All members of 
missions overseas and their wives are given 
the form. It is up to them whether they 
complete it and send it back. 

732. You have already explained that you 
do not know how many of them do. 

(Mr Wheeler.) That is right. 

733. When you are talking about the fact 
that you know that there is pressure for this 
in France and Germany and Belgium, I notice 
with interest that the countries you outline 
were the countries where we have ourselves 
received evidence from some organisation 
purporting to speak for British residents in 
those areas. How much demand do you get 
through the embassies in those countries for 



enfranchisement of British citizens overseas ; 
apart from those organisations how much do 
you get? 

( Mr Wheeler.) I think the answer is really 
rather little. One knows it is a subject of 
interest and I think is discussed amongst 
expatriate groups of various kinds, 
particularly expatriate political groups, but 
we have not been subject to any lobbying that 
I know of. 

734. Apart from Mr Hargrove and the 
other organisation? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. Even then I do not 
think we would say we were being lobbied. 
We were simply saying to what extent we 
would co-operate on a hypothetical scheme 
and we gave him our view. 

735. But Mr Hargrove and the others were 
very insistent that because the British 
community is distributed widely, certainly in 
Europe, it is not possible to organise the vote 
in any way. Therefore the chances of 
organisation are remote. What I am 
interested in is, how do they know that they 
are speaking for a very large number of 
British residents abroad if it is not organised 
in any way and you yourselves are not 
receiving any kind of representation from 
other people apart from those organisations? 

(Mr Wheeler.) It is difficult to answer on 
behalf of Mr Hargrove. He no doubt knows 
how many members he has in his association. 
He no doubt knows how many people would 
be voting for a particular party, but I imagine 
that he certainly would not know the 
constituencies of the vast majority of people 
who were resident overseas. If you are 
thinking that somehow the votes could be 
manipulated by putting them in a relatively 
smaller number of constituencies, I think that 
would be difficult unless the manipulator as 
it were were given details of the 
constituencies. 

736. I was thinking really about the other 
side of it. How. do we know how 
representative Mr Hargrove and his 
associations actually are? The fact of the 
matter is that you do not know because you 
do not receive representations from anybody 
else? 

(Mr Wheeler.) This is true. 



Mr Wheeler 

737. Is it not the case that the 
Representation of the People Act is generally 
seen by most people as a Home Office issue 
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and the views of people like Mr Hargrove and 
other organisations traditionally have been 
directed towards the Home department 
rather than the Foreign Office? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. I do not know what 
representations they have made to the Home 
Office but they would be addressing them 
correctly if they did. 

Mr Lyon 

738. Is it the case that a British resident 
overseas who has some grouse or other directs 
his grouse to the Home Office at home, or 
does he normally make his grouse known to 
the Consular Officer at the embassy? 

(Mr Wheeler.) I think the Consular Officer 
would get to hear of it. A good Consul is 
known in his community and must have some 
feel for what are issues in that community. As 
I have mentioned, this subject is one of some 
interest in some of those communities, but if 
one starts talking about lobbying we have not 
received any lobbying. 

739. Outside Europe and especially in Asia 
and Africa the British communities in those 
countries are frequently very tightly centred, 
are they not, and have very close links to the 
embassy? 

( Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 

740. Have you ever received any 
representations from communities 
overseas — I mean beyond Europe or 
America — to indicate that the British citizens 
living there were anxious to have a vote? 

( Mr Wheeler.) I believe not. 

(Mr Atkinson.) No; we would have to 
check on that and see where for example the 
half dozen letters that we received last year 
actually came from. 

Mr Lyon: I think half a dozen letters 
speaks for itself. 

Chairman 

741. If there were to be a system which 
provided for registration without having to 
have it annually renewable, would there not 
have to be some formula by which an 
indication would be given when the citizen 
concerned had left that particular country? 

( Mr Wheeler.) That might be necessary. It 
would rather depend what the arrangement 
was with the electoral registration officer, I 
suppose. He might send forms out on an 
annual basis to the previous address and it 
would then be up to the expatriate to return 
the form or not. 



742. Lastly, it has been put to this 
Committee that if there were to be an 
extension of the franchise to British citizens 
resident abroad there should be a time limit 
of, say, seven years for that to be available 
If that were to be recommended and put into 
practice, would you expect that same time 
limit to be applied to Crown servants and 
employees of the British Council and if so 
how many would be likely to be caught by the 
seven year time limit, or would you seek to 
have continuing exceptional provision made 
on their behalf? 

( Mr Wheeler.) I am sure that we would 
seek to have the present system continued 
even if that implied exceptional treatment. A 
lot of our people are overseas maybe for 
periods of six or seven years and then return 
for a three-year stint. Some would be caught, 
some would not, by a seven year period. It 
would be really rather arbitrary, I think, but 
I am sure that we would regard this as being, 
if you like, an erosion of an existing right and 
would hope that that would not be your 
conclusion. 



Mr Lyon 

743 . Is it correct that the European Social 
Commission had a social charter which 
indicated that within the Community all 
migrant workers ought to be given the right 
to vote within the areas in which they were 
living? 

( Mr Wheeler.) I have seen mention of this 
in the press. I cannot comment on it 
authoritatively, I am afraid. 

744. I find that a little surprising from the 
Foreign Office. Would it not be considered by 
your Department? 

(Mr Wheeler.) No. I think it would be a 
matter which one of our European 
Departments would certainly be aware of and 
I would be glad to let you have a note if you 
wished. 

745. It might be of some importance 
because if we were obliged by the Community 
to grant voting rights to migrant workers 
presumably that would include members of 
the Community living in other countries too. 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 

746. And indeed it would mean that we 
would give the right to aliens living in this 
country? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 
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Chairman 

747. Would you look into that and give us 
anote? 

(Mr Wheeler.) Yes. 

748. Thank you very much. That I think 
concludes our questioning this morning. 
Thank you very much for helping us. 

I Mr Wheeler.) Could I make a final 
sentence because we have touched on the 
problems and the practical difficulties 
perhaps for our posts overseas. I wanted to 
say first of all that if they were required to 
either put out forms or indeed take on the 
more important task of trying to determine 



eligibility or to counter-sign proxies, they 
would indeed be willing to do it and I am sure 
they would be able to do it. I must say at the 
same time that it could not be done with 
current resources. It would need some 
addition to manpower. This could be 
achieved I suppose by more Consular Officers 
overseas. It might be achieved even by 
electoral registration officers going overseas 
on a sort of roving commission to help out 
with the initial teething problems, but at all 
events there would be an initial task of some 
magnitude which we would have to deal with. 

Chairman: Thank you for making that 
point. We have taken note of it. Thank you 
so much. 
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Members present: 

Sir John Eden, in the Chair 
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Mr Alf Dubs Mr Alex Lyon 

Mr John Hunt Mr John Wheeler 

Mrs Jill Knight 



Memorandum submitted by the Federation of Irish Societies 

f 

The Federation of Irish Societies is the major national organisation within the Irish Com- 
munity in Britain. The Clubs, Societies, Welfare Centres and cultural organisations affiliated 
to it reflect, we believe, the Irish Community in both its diversity and unity. The Federation 
is non political and non sectarian. It exists only to promote and advance the interests tf 
Irish people in this country. Being representative at a national level of a significant cross- 
section of the Irish Community in Britian the Federation is obliged to exercise its responsi- 
bility to voice the views and opinions of its membership. ^ 

The Federation regrets the recent controversy regarding the voting rights of Irish citizens 
in Britain. We believe that the removal of the franchise would be unjust and unwise; that 
it could only have the effect of diminishing the image and standing of Irish people in this 
country and that it would undermine the goal shared by us all of building a society riel 
in diversity yet bonded together by mutual commitment, respect and a desire to advanct 
the common good. The Federation of Irish Societies recommend that the franchise rights? 
of Irish citizens in Britain should not be withdrawn, modified or restricted. 

Removal of the voting rights of Irish people would entail amending both the Ireland 
Act of 1949, which provides that the Republic of Ireland is not a foreign country for tk 
purpose of any law in force within the UK and that Irish citizens are not aliens, and the?' 
Representation of the People Act 1949. We believe that there are compelling reasons fot 
maintaining the present position of Irish citizens regarding the franchise and that to amend 
legislation in force for over thirty years would be short-sighted and unnecessary. 

Around half a million people born in the Republic of Ireland now live in Britain. Mos 
have been here for many years. They have worked in this country for much of their lives, 
have raised families here and their social mobility is evidence of their industry. They have 
played a worthy part in British life and fully accepted the duties of living in their adopted 
country as well as enjoying the benefits. With their special status in this country has also<^ 
gone the responsibilities. It is sometimes forgotten, for example, that Irish citizens were 
required like everyone else to serve in the armed forces when conscription was in force 
in Britain. To remove the franchise would be to diminish the rights and benefits that flow, 
from duty and responsibility. 

But it would do more. It could only be interpreted by many Irish people as stating: 
You have unworthily exercised your responsibilities and the greater good is now served 
by removing right to representation. It would be viewed as a signal of exclusion and 
sharpening of distinction between membership of the nation as opposed to residence in 
the State. Indeed, the goal of many proposing removal of the franchise is precisely enhance- 
ment of such a cleavage in society. It is to view British society through a narrow prism 
and to impose a novel and unnecessary distinction into a society that has traditionally 
regarded equal responsibilities as meriting equal rights. To restrict or remove franchise 
is to withdraw responsibility for playing a participative role in the democratic process. 
The Federation considers that to disenfranchise the Irish Community in Britain would be 
unnecessarily alienating and divisive in the fullest and most tragic meaning of these terms. ( 

The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office at £1,980. 
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It is not to the advantage of either community but to the benefit of both to lessen the 
divide and so to facilitate social harmony. In the political market place a vote is bartered 
for the guarantee that one’s concerns and interests are aired and respected by a Member 
of Parliament. Any section of a community which has no vote to cast has little hope of 
having its interests represented in the political forum and will have no right to demand 
attention: No vote — no representation. 

There can, for example, be no doubt that the vote for Irish citizens is an anomaly in 
that this right is not enjoyed by other than British Subjects and Irish citizens. To this 
could surely be made the reply that removing an anomaly of many years standing could 
only be justified if the public good was served. Most arguments advanced have however, 
been based solely on the contention that the law should have no angles and that total 
and absolute uniformity should be its basis. Most people have a healthy suspicion of such 
casuistry and appreciate that complexity also has a role in the ordering of society. Further, 
the Federation believes that there is no evidence of a great public demand for the removal 
of voting rights from Irish citizens in Britain. 

The Irish Community has a special position if only because of its size. Most other immi- 
grants to Britain have been British subjects entitled by status to all rights. To compare 
the Irish population to those with residence entitlement but alien or foreign status in Britain 
is to ignore the size of the Community, its pattern of permanent settlement over the years 
and the fact that, whatever the original logic, it has enjoyed its present status for a long 
time. We would suggest these are major considerations to be born in mind when examining 
the franchise issue. To remove the right to vote after many years from a large and integrated 
section of the community would be to cause inevitable hurt and offence. This might not 
be the intention but it could hardly be other than the reality. And it would affect not 
merely half a million people but also their families in terms of perception and sensitivity. 
The blood ties between the peoples of our two islands is a fact of history. Millions of 
Irish people have come to Britain since the 19th century. To introduce the category of 
alien for Irish people now in regard to the vote is to in many ways ignore this intermingling 
of our two peoples over the years. It is also to ignore the edifice of Law, custom and 
practice built over time between both countries. That construction was established from 
a simple recognition that the bonds between the two peoples and countries are a unique 
factor in the life of each and are of profound importance and value. Removal of the vote 
might appear to affect only one aspect of this construction but we believe it would also 
be to the detriment of the broader relationship. Symbolism, after all, is not without its 
place in politics. 

Many fair minded people have argued that if Irish people wish to vote they should seek 
British citizenship or, if eligible, subject status. We can only reply to this by saying that 
a special sense of attachment and belonging to country of birth is not a purely logical 
phenomenon. It is true of every living person of whatever national origin. It does not, 
therefore, in any way indicate lack of respect for or commitment to Britain if many Irish 
people are unwilling to take this step. It does not diminish or reduce determination to 
fulfil the responsibility of living in their adopted society to the utmost extent. It has never 
been necessary for Irish people living here, most for many years, to take this step in order 
to enjoy full rights and to make it necessary now would hardly serve any worthwhile purpose. 
The possession of British citizenship is no more a guarantee of service and commitment 
than its absence is of the opposite. 

We believe that it cannot be a healthy sign of a pluralist and democratic country to 
seek to remove or restrict the rights of any section of its population. We live in a period 
when opportunities should be sought to extend the civic rights of residents. 

In considering the franchise position of Irish people it is worth pondering on how that 
franchise has been exercised. In the past (notably perhaps at the General Election of 1885 
and the two elections of 1910) the electoral outcome in Britian has been visibly influenced 
by the Irish vote. That has not been the case since the foundation of the Irish State in 
1922 and all available data suggests that the Irish vote has been without decisive impact 
on British electoral patterns and that it has been generally exercised in alignment with 
electoral trends and patterns in Britain. This point is not an insubstantial one for it removes 
the ill-based and inaccurate contention propounded on occasion that the Irish vote, con- 
sidered a single phenomenon, somehow distorts the decision and mandate of the people. 
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We must candidly state in this context that it is difficult to avoid the belief that at least 
some proponents of change appear to have been influenced by the present climate of Anglo- 
Irish relations. To this, the only reply that can be made is that the task tacing both countries 
must surely be to cement a friendship essential to both countries. To remove the Irish 
vote would be a retrograde step in this task and one, as argued m this paper, that would 
be not merely unjust but tragically unnecessary. It would be seen by most Irish people 
as running contrary to the admonition of William Gladstone when he spoke to the House 
of Commons moments before the defeat of his first Home Rule Bill in June 1886 ... what 

we want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we are the heirs in all matters except 
our relations with Ireland, and to make our relation with Ireland to conform to the other 
traditions of our country." 

The relationship between Britain and Ireland has been recognised as unique. The Anglo- 
Irish inter-governmental dialogue initiated to develop that relationship will, hopefully, con- 
tinue The Federation believe that the franchise rights of Irish citizens in Britain should 
not be considered apart from that dialogue or be placed outside the totality of relationships 
between both countries and peoples. 

Conclusion 

The Federation of Irish Societies would submit to the Select Committee that removal 
of the voting rights of Irish people in Britain would be without justification and would 
cause in our view, inevitable offence to people who have worthily exercised that right 
and worthily fulfilled their responsibilities as a community and as individuals in this country. 
Britain and Ireland have too many joint tasks together for either country to now regard 
the other as foreign. We have in this paper deliberately avoided raising the issue of voting 
rights for British citizens in Ireland. It is sufficient to say that the commitment of the 
Irish Government to remove this anomaly has been made. We do not believe, therefore, 
that creating additional anomalies would serve the cause of bringing closer both peoples. 
Clement Attlee perhaps put this best in introducing the Ireland Bill on 11th May 1949 
when he explained the reason for the present status enjoyed by Irish people in Britain: 

“We therefore came to the conclusion that we should reciprocally decide that the people 
of Eire and the people of Britain should not be foreign to one another ... I do not 
pretend that the solution at which we arrived is completely logical— very few things 
in the relationship between these islands have been completely logical— but I believe 
they are practical and I believe they are to our mutual benefit. I am aware, of course, 
that hitherto there has been this division in international law— it has come down from 
the past — in which one has recognised people as either belonging or foreign, but inter- 
national law is made for men, not men for international law. We are moving into 
a time when various other relationships are being created . . 

On behalf of its membership the Federation of Irish Societies recommend that there 
should be no alteration or restriction of the voting rights of the Irish in Britain for historical, 
geographical, practical and social reasons and because of the unique relationships that exist 
between the peoples and Governments of both countries. 



25 October 1982 
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Examination of Witnesses 

Mr M Hogan, Chairman, Mr S McGarry, Vice-Chairman, Mr J McGrath, Honorary 
Secretary, Mr J Griffin, President, Portsmouth Irish Society, and Mr T Walsh, Member, 
Liverpool Irish Society, Federation of Irish Societies, called in and examined. 



Chairman 

749. Mr McGrath, to begin with I wonder 
if you would help us establish your creden- 
tials, if I may put it that way, so that we can 
set some understanding of to what extent you 
do represent Irishmen living in this country. 

In the memorandum which you were kind 
enough to submit to this Committee you 
referred to the fact that you are the major 
national organisation within the Irish 
community in Britain and that you do reflect 
many of the organisations such as the clubs, 
societies, welfare centres, etc, and therefore 
can speak on behalf of the Irish community. 
How does that actually work through in 
practice to you? How is it that you are the 
focal point for these? Do you have a single 
headquarters and a number of branches? Do 
you have subsidiary organisations? Do you 
have a newsletter? Is there any form of 
cohesion in your Society which enables you 
to speak with authority on behalf of the Irish 
people in the United Kingdom? 

(Mr McGrath.) Mr Chairman, we have a 
membership affiliated to the Federation of 
Irish Societies of some 60 plus societies and 
organisations around the country. The total 
membership of my Association could count 
some hundred thousand people in member- 
ship. To represent the views of these people 
we have regular meetings and in this 
particular case we have consulted and 
engaged our societies in helping us to 
formulate the policy that has been submitted 
to this Committee today. The Federation 
itself has a structure of four standing 
sub-committees, one current working party 
and one sub-committee at the moment, 
dealing with the main aspects of the work of 
the Federation, of education, culture, inter- 
society activities, welfare and youth, because 
recently we began a youth movement within 
the Federation. The central secretariat is 
almost carried out within my own home 
actually but we think that the organisation 
and the consultation process engaged in by 
the Federation is adequate to achieve 
representative opinions from the field. My 
colleagues may wish to supplement this. 

750. So this is a really diverse Association 
of different clubs and organisations and you 
are the single central binding force and you 



therefore feel you are able to collect voices 
and get opinions? 

( Mr McGrath.) Indeed that is correct. 

( Mr Walsh.) We have no doubt about that 
in fact. As Mr McGrath says, there are 60 
societies affiliated but that does not tell half 
the story. For example, one of the societies 
that we represent is the Gaelic Athletic 
Association in Britain which consists of many 
football and hurling clubs. Another is the 
Council of Irish Counties in London, which 
has 32 societies. Another one which is also 
affiliated is Comhaltas Ceoiltoire Eireann 
with branches all over the country which 
organises Irish traditional musicians. We 
regard them as one affiliation only but they 
have numerous member groups. They are 
very diversified in their activities, cultures and 
so on, and they are all affiliated to us and 
accept that we are the spokesman for the Irish 
community in Britain and I think perhaps the 
most final answer would be that no-one else 
contests that. No other Irish groups contest 
that. 

751. You have given emphasis to the 
diversity, but you also speak in your 
memorandum about unity, the unity of the 
Irish people in this country. How does that 
show itself? 

(Mr Hogan.) Prior to the Federation 
becoming a national Federation in 1973 we 
had a northern Federation and a southern 
Federation. In 1973 we managed to join the 
two together. It was a major step in bringing 
unity between — not beween the two 
communities but between north and south as 
far as Britain was concerned. We consider 
that to be a major step. 

752. Again in your memorandum you say 
that you expect to promote and advance the 
interests of Irish people in this country. How 
do you see the interests of Irish people here? 
How would you describe them to the 
Committee? 

(Mr McGrath.) Their interests are 
primarily reflected in the structure of the 
organisation which facilitates the four main 
aspects of this work which I have mentioned 
previously. It also is a federated organisation 
and therefore it exists to facilitate the aims 
and objectives of each organisation. 
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753. Iam sorry to interrupt you. The point 
of my question was that you say the 
Federation exists to promote and advance the 
interests of the Irish people in this country. 
Are there interests for the Irish people in this 
country which are different from the interests 
of other people in this country, including 
British citizens in this country for example, 
or are the interests of the Irish people in this 
country different from Irish people in 
Ireland? 

(Mr Walsh.) I would say our role is to 
provide for those interests and so on of the 
Irish people which are different from their 
neighbours. 

754. How are they? 

(Mr Walsh.) Their normal aspirations in 
life and so on which would be the same as 
their neighbours of any other nationality, 
British or otherwise, are covered _ by the 
state in which they live and the provisions of 
social facilities available locally. In additiion 
Irish people naturally have a heritage, a 
native culture which they want to preserve 
and give to this country. We believe in 
integration; we do integrate; we want to 
integrate. We do not go along with the belief 
that the interpretation of the word 
“integrate” is that you should sink without 
trace. We do not accept that interpretation at 
all. We provide facilities for the Irish 
community to maintain those aspects of 
culture and heritage which they want to 
maintain and we think they ought to 
maintain: Irish language, Irish music, Irish 
dancing, Irish games, discussions and so on. 
We provide the premises and the societies for 
them to do these things. If we preserve our 
culture and heritage we contrubute it to the 
society in which we live and we therefore 
enrich that society and integrate in a proper 
manner. 

755. Thank you for that answer. The paper 
also states in the second paragraph that the 
Federation regrets the recent controversy 
regarding the voting rights of Irish citizens in 
Britain, and later on in the same paper is says 
that some proponents of change appear to 
have been influenced by the present climate 
of Anglo-Irish relations. These two com- 
ments would seem to imply that the move, if 
more there be, to remove the franchise from 
Irish citizens in Britain is something which 
has only recently come about. Is that your 
view? 

(Mr McGrath.) I think, Mr Chairman, 
that we are aware that it existed previously 
but that it was heightened by the situation and 



circumstances in which it was very forcibly 
put, if I can put it that way, and naturally we 
regret that the question should ever be raised, 
because, for one thing, it raises a question 
about a civic right that has been enjoyed by 
Irish citizens living in Britain since 1921 and 
reinforced by the Act of 1949. We feel, and 
I think it is a question of feeling, that raising 
the question itself may raise the question of 
doubting the contribution Irish people make 
and the commitment that Irish people have 
to their host community. 

756. Is it the case, however, that this is a 
subject which has been discussed at the 
Federation? Do your own associated £ 
organisations feel this is something which is 
of such topicality and is developing 
widespread interest throughout this country 
that they would like to have it resolved? 

(Mr McGrath.) My colleagues may wish to 
expand on my reply, Mr Chairman, but there 
was unanimous approval of concern for the 
retention of that right. f 

(Mr Walsh.) The Federation as such, or 
the officers of the Federation, do not really 
decide on what are the topics which are of 
interest to us at any given time. We rely 
entirely on feedback. We are all active 
members of individual societies from 
different parts of the country and we come 
together on occasions as a Federation. The 
subjects which are of interest to the Irish 
community are put to us every day and every < 
night when we move amongst the members 
of our community and there is no doubt at 
all that this particular subject is a subject of 
interest to the Irish community. As to why it 
has surfaced at the moment, we cannot 
answer that. It certainly was not initiated 
within the Irish community. The subject was 
initiated at political party conferences in this 
country. For example, it appears in the 
media; suddenly all the papers are talking 
about it. We certainly did not initiate it, and 
once it is a subject and once it is a possibility 
then obviously it is our duty to our 
community to enter into that discussion and 
try to ensure that we do not lose that right. 

757. When we talk about Irish people in 
this country should we have in mind a large 
number of people who have been living in this 
country for a long time or should we be 
considering people who come over from 
Ireland for comparatively short-stay 
purposes and who may happen to be here 
whilst a general election is taking place? Who 
is it that represents the major body of the 
membership you cover? 
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(Mr Griffin.) Those who have been here for 
a number of years. Of course, there is always 
a fluid population, certainly with the 
Common Market, and people move more 
frequently than they did between the various 
countries. There is always a movement of 
neople from Ireland to England, although it 
is not as great now as it was in the past, but 
our main membership is people who have 
been established here for a number of years, 
some since before the war, some since just 
after the war, and also their families and 
children. 



Mr Lyon 

758 When you said you united the north 
and the south I did not know whether you 
were talking of the north of England and the 
south of England but you mean the north of 
Ireland and the south of Ireland? 

(Mr Hogan.) No, we are coming round to 
that. 



759. You were talking about the north and 

south of England? 

(Mr Walsh.) Yes, geographically, in 
England, the Irish societies of Liverpool, 
Leeds, north of Birmingham, were a northern 
federation. There is no north and south as far 
as Ireland is concerned. There is only a north 
and south of England, as far as we are 
concerned, geographically, and Inter-City 
made it easier for us to run the- federation on 
a national basis. 



and who are only Irish citizens. Is that the 
position? 

(Mr Walsh.) Yes. 

764. Do you have any idea what the 
breakdown is of the Irish community, how 
many are in which of those three categories? 

(Mr Griffin.) I think that would be 
impossible to find out. 

765. Would you like to speculate at a guess 
how many of the people you represent have 
British citizenship? 

(Mr Griffin.) It is difficult to answer that 
because Irish citizens do have special rights 
in England anyway, so the question really 
does not arise whether one is a British citizen 
or not. 

766. It is a matter which could have 
important, technical consequences if 
somebody tried to take away the votes of the 
Irish in this country because it would be very 
difficult to establish which Irishman was 
which? 

(Mr Griffin.) We would assume that the 
people born in Ireland, in the Republic of 
Ireland, which would be the vast majority of 
the 750,000 you spoke of, would be Irish 
citizens as defined by law. If you look through 
the Acts of 1921 and 1949, the Ireland Act, 
etc., I think going on that they would be 
classed as Irish citizens. 



760. The societies you represent are all 
Irish citizens, is that right, citizens of the 
Republic? 

(Mr McGrath.) No. May I make it clear 
that we are representing organisations whose 
members primarily have Irish associations or 
affiliations but not exclusively so. 

761. So they may be British citizens with 
Irish ancestry? 

(Mr McGrath.) That is correct, yes. 

762. And the Census suggests there are 
something like 750,000 Irish people living in 
this country, people of Irish origin? 

(Mr McGrath.) We roughly estimate it as 
being approximately half a million. 

(Mr Walsh.) Of Irish birth. 



767. But could also be British citizens? 

(Mr Griffin.) I think if they had carried out 

their obligations — not obligations but 

768. They applied for registration? 

(Mr Griffin.) Yes. If they carried out that 
obligation under the Act then they would not 
be British citizens but British subjects, but I 
would hazard a guess that very few have done 
that. 

(Mr Walsh.) We must take into account 
also the fact that the average age of the Irish 
people in this country is extremely high, 
higher than citizens generally, because 
immigration has ceased in the last 15 to 20 
years and many of the Irish people living here 
were born when Ireland was, for 
administrative purposes, part of Great 
Britain. 



763. I thought it was rather more. But 
within that group there are people who are 
of Irish ancestry but only British citizens and 
there are people who are of Irish ancestry who 
are both British citizens and Irish citizens, 
and there are those who are of Irish ancestry 



769. Part of the Commonwealth of 
Nations? 

(Mr Walsh.) People who were born under 
the Crown and are British citizens from that 
point of view also. 
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770. In a sense that is what is so difficult, 
even if one were enamoured of the principle, 
because even if we take away the vote the fact 
of the matter is that the Irish community is 
sui generis even against Commonwealth 
citizens, and you would never be able to 
establish who would have been British 
citizens if they had been treated exactly like 
Commonwealth citizens? 

(Mr Walsh.) Precisely. 

771. And the situation has been so mixed 
up over the years that it is almost impossible 
to define which they would have been? 

(Mr Walsh.) Precisely, and a fairly well 
conducted survey suggests that up to 65 per 
cent of Irish people in this country have 
married English people. We would not be 
aware of the actual statistics but certainly we 
know that intermarriages are at an extremely 
high rate and when you consider, as I have 
already said, that the majority of Irish people 
in this country came in in the 1 950s — we are 
now talking about citizens of Ireland by birth 
and so on — and married English people with 
perhaps no Irish connections, we are now 
having two generations coming out of it, their 
children and grandchildren, and quite 
honestly, if there were ever any serious 
suggestion of removing the vote of the Irish 
people, the poor people who would have the 
job of deciding who was going to keep it and 
who was going to lose it would have an awful 
job on their hands. 

772. The Republic, like Britain, allows 
dual nationality? 

( Mr McGrath.) It does. 

773. And more than that, the Republic 
allows somebody born in this country but of 
Irish ancestry to claim Irish citizenship? 

( Mr McGrath .) That is correct. 

774. And there are people who feel very 
strongly about their Irish ancestry who are 
British by birth and who would simply claim 
only Irish passports? 

( Mr McGrath.) Yes. 

( Mr Walsh.) In my particular case, I was 
born here and have had an Irish passport and 
my children, who are third generation, have 
Irish passports. That would be normal in the 
Irish community. 

775. It would be almost impossible to 
define those if we were to pass a law that said 
Irish people were not entitled to citizenship. 

(Mr McGrath.) If I could reinforce this 
point about if the vote were removed the 



surveillance and identification of people 
would in fact amount to an excessive 
intrusion into the private lives of individuals 
in order to discover the actual facts, and 
secondly we do believe that it would be a most 
expensive exercise to carry out. 

Chairman 

776. But none the less, talking about the 
viewpoint that has been expressed, that it is 
anomalous that people from the Republic 
should have a vote in this country in our 
general elections when other British citizens 
outside this country do not, or when other 
communities, for example the Poles, who are 
well established in this country, do not, would 
you feel that this is something that ought to 
be tackled in order to try and remove the 
anomaly in that way? 

(Mr McGrath.) May I make the first 
response by saying that an anomaly can in 
fact be a very desirable resolution in practical 
terms and in our case it is a recognition of a 
unique relationship between two countries, 
that such an anomaly as exists at the moment 
should exist. I think in the 1949 Act this was 
recognised to be an anomaly and approved 
out of recognition of the relationship between 
two countries and two peoples that is 
absolutely unique in historical, geographical, 
social and, I could say, intermingling terms. 

Mr Luce 

777. We have some facts from the Home 
Office, evidence that has been given to us, 
which I think it is very important to try to 
register, that there is another angle to this. In 
your paper from the Federation you say that 
around half a million people born in the 
Republic of Ireland now live in Britain. I 
think it would be helpful to this discussion if 
you could produce any evidence that you may 
have about the difference between those who 
are firmly ensconced here more or less as 
permanent residents, people who were born 
in Ireland but are now living here more or less 
permanently, and the kind of numbers of 
people who come over here literally for a 
very short time indeed. I wonder if the 
Federation has any evidence which indicates 
both those who come here for a short time 
and those who live here permanently? 

( Mr Griffin.) I do not think we have any 
figures that we can produce to you but I think 
the hard core of the half million are people 
who are firmly entrenched and have lived here 
for a number of years and continue to live 
here and whilst it is every man’s wish to go 
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hack and live in his native land and to die in 
his native land, very few I believe achieve that 
and in fact live their lives here and die here. 
As to the floating population, if I can call it 
that there are very few and that changes every 
day but it is very difficult to say how many 
there are and identify them. 



782. On the Chairman’s question about 
rationalising the thing, is not the only rational 
approach that anybody who lives here and 
pays their tax here ought to have a vote, 
whether they are Polish, Irish or English? 

(Mr Walsh.) Undoubtedly. 

(Mr Griffin.) No question about it. 



778 You are suggesting that the large bulk 
of the half million are people who live here 
more or less permanently? 

(Mr Griffin.) Yes. 



Chairman 

779. Does that apply to Liverpooltoo? 

(Mr Walsh.) Liverpool has actually one of 
the smallest Irish adult populations in the 
country. There are more Irish people in Luton 
than in Liverpool for example. It is this 
popular misconception that Liverpool is the 
capital of Ireland. A third of the Liverpool 
population have Irish origins; their names 
indicate that, but they are either unaware or 
choose to be unaware of their Irish origins, 
and that applies to the majority of the people 
who clearly have Irish origins in Liverpool. 
Of the people who were born in the Republic 
of Ireland the number in Liverpool according 
to the 1971 Census was 15,000. In view of the 
situation in Liverpool of a high average age 
anyway, higher than average age, I would say 
the figure is a maximum of 10,000 Irish born 
in Liverpool at the moment and I have no 
doubt at all that the half a million people are 
the people who have lived here for many 
years. By residential qualifications and the 
way the Census is conducted the floaters by 
definition do not appear in Census results 
anyway. 



Mr Lyon 

780. Is it true that a substantial proportion 
of those who live in Liverpool and Glasgow 
come from the north? 

(Mr Walsh.) More in Glasgow. In 
Glasgow the vast population of the Irish 
population who would call themselves Irish 
would be 90 per cent from the north, but most 
of them would be from Donegal which is the 
most northern county but is often referred to 
as tne south, by people in Britain. 

781. That would end the difficulties about 
differentiation. 

(Mr Walsh.) The Irish population in 
Liverpool would mainly have been from the 
west coast and the south. 



Mrs Knight 

783. I did appreciate Mr Walsh’s 
comments earlier as to the aim of a lot of your 
societies in keeping the Irish dances and so 
forth, just indeed as the Poles do, as you 
yourself mentioned, Chairman. I would like 
to clear up one or two points. A letter has 
been received by this Committee, and you 
gentlemen will appreciate that there are pieces 
of evidence sent in to us in writing, which 
came from a former Irish citizen who did in 
fact take British citizenship. The letter said : 
“The reason why many Irish do not want 
British citizenship is because their first 
allegiance is to their native land, not to that 
of their adoption.” Would you agree with 
that? 

(Mr McGrath.) May I attempt to reply? 
Allegiance can be put down in order of 
priority. But providing allegiance is given it 
is irrelevant whether there is priority given to 
that or not. I would say that for the Irish 
people living in Britain allegiance is definitely 
not in question; it is given to the host 
community, the fact that there is allegiance 
to another country is not anything other than 
the respect for their own nationality and their 
roots. 

784. Do you take a view at all about the 
desirability or otherwise of the unity of 
Ireland? 

(Mr McGrath.) It is an official policy 
statement of the Federation of Irish Societies 
that it does wish to see a united Ireland to be 
part of the resolution of the problem. 

785. Earlier on you did express some 
puzzlement as to why the question of the vote 
for Irish residents in England or Britain 
should have come up at this time. Would you 
perhaps accept that a possible reason may be 
a considerable amount of public distress at 
things such as the Knightsbridge bombing, 
the park bandstand bombing, the 
Birmingham bombings and others in this 
country? 

(Mr McGrath.) May I say that we see this 
as evoking the requirement for the removal 
of the vote. We regret this tremendously 
because we in official statements have 
condemned the achieving of any political 
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result through violence. The Federation has 
stated that publicly. It has also written to the 
Prime Minister of this country on that. 
Secondly, it must be said in all fairness that 
the bulk, if I can use that crude word, of 
violence and the impact from para-militaries 
is not from the Republic but from the north 
of Ireland and the Irish community in this 
country are totally immune from any kind of 
support given to violence and they themselves 
are in fact probably the greater victims of it 
when it happens in this country. 

786. I am sure that last statement is 
absolutely true but can I press this a little 
further. You gentlemen will be aware of the 
examples there have been of what are called 
Irish pubs having regular collections for the 
IRA and so forth. Do you take any stand 
about this or do you try to stop it? 

(Mr McGrath.) Under the heading of a 
general commitment to the nonsupport of 
violence in any form. 

(Mr Walsh.) Can I say that, first of all, as 
regard the letter which somebody sent in, it 
appears to suggest there is a conflict between 
this business about whether you choose 
British or Irish citizenship. I would suggest 
there is not a conflict. I would suggest it is not 
the choice of becoming a British citizen that 
is the problem. For somebody who has been 
here no matter how many years if they come 
from Ireland it is the emotional tie with their 
native land and the taking of British 
citizenship would appear to them to be a 
revoking of their nationality and a rejection 
of their roots. The action that they would be 
taking would appear to be doing that to them. 
They would not be taking an action saying, 
“I am renouncing my own people and my 
native land,” but the act of taking the 
citizenship would emotionally have that 
effect upon them, and the simple thing 
anyway is there is not a conflict. To remain 
here and give loyalty to this country and serve 
in its Armed Forces (the Irish people not only 
had the vote but they had also the right to be 
conscripted and serve when called upon to do 
so), so there is not a conflict between those 
two things, but I think it would be most unfair 
to suggest that Irish people who have been 
here for many years should make a conscious 
decision to renounce their Irish heritage by 
taking this decision that they must go and 
register and announce themselves British 
citizens. 

Chairman 

787. I think that is slightly off Mrs 
Knight’s question that she was putting. Do 



we understand that the Irish people living in 
Britain are so anxious to play their full part 
in the life of this country, including 
participation in parliamentary elections, that 
you, speaking on their behalf, would readily 
condemn any acts of violence perpetrated in 
this country by Irishmen, and that you would 
go further than that and you would publicly 
condemn the raising of funds in order to 
promote those acts of violence anywhere in 
the United Kingdom? Is that your view? 

( Mr Hogan.) Absolutely, yes. 

( Mr McGrath.) Absolutely. 

(Mr Hogan.) I would say this, going back 
to the Birmingham bombings which Mrs 
Knight mentioned, Mr Walsh was the 
Chairman of the Federation then when the 
Birmingham bombings took place and he 
spoke out very strongly and was highly 
critical of those who perpetrated that terrible 
deed, and he has since spoken out in public 
and through the media everywhere. I have 
been the Chairman for seven years and most 
of our biggest debates take place at Annual 
Congress and I have gone out of my way to 
be critical of any kind of violence in all my 
public addresses to the Annual Congresses, so 
the Federation has a record second-to-none 
on speaking out against violence and will 
continue to do so. 

788. And that would include the 
possibility of any of your affiliated 
organisations canvassing for financial 
support for the IRA? 

(Mr Hogan.) It certainly would but this is 
something we are not aware of anyway. We 
are not aware of this. To my knowledge and 
to the knowledge of my colleagues, we are not 
aware of any of that taking place in any of 
our clubs or centres or societies. We cannot 
be held responsible for what happens in pubs. 

789. But if you knew about the collection 
of money would you condemn it? 

( Mr Hogan.) We certainly would. 

790. Would Mr McGrath do so? 

(Mr McGrath.) We would assert that we 
are non-supporters of violence or anything 
which contributes to it and would see the 
collection of funds as contributing to it. 



Mrs Knight 

791. What I find a little bit difficult to 
understand is that since dual nationality is 
accepted by both countries why is it, as it 
were, an unhappy thing for Irish residents to 
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take advantage of the fact that they could 
have both Irish citizenship and Bntish 

^fufucGrath.) In order that citizens of the 
Republic living in the UK or the reverse 
mieht enjoy contributing to and participating 
in the democratic process in this country, I 
hink it is asking perhaps something 
nsvchologically extremely difficult to take out 
nationality to do so, and the Federation 
believe that it ought to be sufficient that right 
of residence is sufficient qualification, after 
all to be allowed to participate in and 
contribute to the democratic process. 

792 Even if the right of residence does not 
confer a vote on any other person from any 
other country? ...... 

(Mr McGrath.) If we move into that area 
then we move into the unique relationship 
recognised in the Anglo-Irish Relations 
Negotiations initiated between the Prime 
Minister and the Government of the Republic 
some couple of years ago, which totally 
recognised the uniqueness of that relationship 
and, therefore, the uniqueness of the rights 
that go with the relationship, and you have 
just mentioned such a right. 



Mr Dubs 

793. You have reminded us that during the 
last war Irish citizens were conscripted into 
the British Army. Am I right in thinking that 
in the six counties of Northern Ireland there 
was no conscription although that is a part 
of the United Kingdom and British citizens 
there were not conscripted? 

(Mr Walsh.) Not only are you right in 
thinking that but it is also the one time in 
history when loyalist members of the 
community in the north of Ireland accepted 
that Eamon De Valera was speaking for them 
when he said, “No conscription for Ireland.” 



(Mr McGrath.) I think that one of the 
characteristics of the relationship is the 
recognition of us by the members of the host 
community as being non-alien and, indeed, as 
integrated members often seen and assumed 
to be British members of the community. 

( Mr Walsh.) Do you mean as individuals 
or as a community? 

796. As individuals? 

(Mr Walsh.) As individuals they are the 
man next door, the man who delivers your 
milk, who prints your newspapers and by all 
these things, we are as individuals not 
discernible other than when we get involved 
in discussions. 

797. If it were decided to take away the 
vote from Irish people living in this country, 
what would be the effect upon relationships 
between such people and their neighbours up 
and down the country ? 

(Mr Walsh.) Unfortunately, I think in this 
life one man’s victory is another man’s defeat. 
There is no doubt at all that Irish people, if 
the vote was taken away from them, must 
consider that this was a thump on the nose. 
How could they consider it to be otherwise? 
They have suddenly lost something which has 
been theirs for so long, but being a defeat for 
Irish people it must be considered to be a 
victory for somebody else who has long 
thought that the Irish people should, in fact, 
lose the vote. One of the dangerous aspects 
of conducting a public campaign, discussion 
or whatever, at the time that we are living in 
now, when there have been acts of violence, 
is that it can appear that the suggestion to 
remove the vote from Irish people is an act 
of revenge taken upon a totally innocent 
community for the acts of some people with 
whom they have no connection whatever. 



794. So that, paradoxically, Irish citizens 
living in Britain were fulfilling their duty in 
a sense in which those were in the north of 
Ireland who were British citizens were not 
fulfilling it? 

(Mr Griffin.) A great many Irish people 

* came to England to join the Forces to fight 
for England and there are a great many Irish 
citizens serving in the British Forces today. 

795. Can you say something about your 
perception of relationships between the 
people you represent and their neighbours up 
and down the country? What sort of 

* relationships are they at the moment? 



Chairman 

798. You used the word “campaign”. I 
noted you immediately amended it but 
obviously you had in mind that there could 
conceivably have been, or now is, a campaign 
to remove the vote from Irish people in 
Britain. Is that your view ? 

(Mr Walsh.) I have no doubt at all that 
within certain newspapers, for example, 
within certain groups of people within this 
country, there is a campaign to have the vote 
removed from Irish people, yes. 

799. What evidence do you have of that? 

(Mr Walsh.) The newspapers. 
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800. Yet in your memorandum you say 
there is no evidence of a great public demand 
for the removal of voting rights from Irish 
citizens? 

(Mr Walsh.) No public demand at all. 
With due respect to the gentlemen of the 
media, the media do not always represent or 
respond to public demand. I think they are 
frequently trying to lead it and so on and we 
would not be aware of a public demand, no. 

Chairman 

801. Would you identify the newspapers, 
the sources of this campaign? 

(Mr Walsh.) No, I am afraid I could not, 
really. I do not read them anyway. The 
Telegraph mainly would be one. 

802. This is something which has come to 
your knowledge? 

(Mr Walsh.) Oh yes. 

803. It has really impressed itself upon 
you? 

(Mr Walsh.) Oh yes. Irish people have 
become almost frightened of some of the 
newspapers in this country in recent months. 

804. Which newspapers? 

(Mr Walsh.) Those which are demanding 
the removal of the vote from Irish people. 

805. Are you referring to some tendentious 
tract or are you contemplating major national 
newspapers? 

(Mr Walsh.) I think it is fair to say that 
the Daily Telegraph editorial policy would be 
in favour of the removal of the vote from Irish 
people. 

(Mr McGrath.) I think, Chairman, we 
should recognise the positive contribution of 
two quality papers in support of the retention 
of the vote, The Times and the Guardian. 

( Mr McGarry.) We did have a headline in 
the Daily Mirror recently where they said 
under a banner headline, “One Man, Two 
Votes” giving the false impression that Irish 
people in this country were allowed to vote 
in this country’s elections and in Ireland, 
which is entirely wrong. There is a residential 
qualification. 

806. This was really stirring up feeling 
about it? Perhaps this was at the time of the 
bombings. 

(Mr McGarry.) This is very true, and this 
is another aspect of the situation that worries 
us as a community. By implication the debate 
is taking place in this particular context of 



violence and the implication is that to remove 
the vote from the Irish community in Britain f 
to tighten up restrictions and issue them with 
passports, would in someway reduce the level 
of violence which we believe to be untrue. 

807. But would you not regard that as a 
natural and perhaps perfectly understandable 
reaction to the violence, that this is more 
spontaneous or it might have been 5 
mischievous — I accept that — but none the 
less this is different from a sustained 
campaign, is it not? 

( Mr McGarry.) I would not use the word 
“campaign” because I think it is possible then 
to allow the public to believe that there is a 1 
campaign. I do not think there is a massive 
campaign. I believe some people here wish us j 
to have the franchise removed, but the 
implication of the headlines to us is that there 
is collective blame for the activities that have 
taken place recently which has heightened 
this debate. 

) 

808. But none the less you would accept 
that shock and horror in certain \ 
circumstances is quite a natural commentary ? 

( Mr McGarry.) Oh yes. 

( Mr Griffin.) The Irish communities feel 
the same shock and horror at these atrocities. 



Mr Wheeler 

809. Is it a fact that so far as you know the 
Irish people in this country have exactly the 
same sense of horror about these terrorist 
outrages and is it a fact that the Irish 
community does its utmost to co-operate with 
the police service in order to identify the 
perpetrators? 

( Mr Griffin.) I think that is right, certainly, 
yes. 

( Mr Walsh.) I have no doubt at all that the 
Irish community share the horror at outrages 
such as bombings and so on, but if you were 
to suggest for example that the Irish 
community would be able to assist the police 
you would have to suggest that there was a 
way in which they could assist the police. I 
was manager of the Irish Centre in Liverpool 
for many years and I had an excellent 
relationship with the police, but they accepted 
and they were absolutely right that there was 
no way in which I could ever assist them in 
the apprehension of anyone carrying out 
these things. 

810. Other than is a normal citizen? 

( Mr Walsh.) That is right. 
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(Mr McGrath.) After the atrocities of the 
summer the Federation of Irish Societies 
issued a press release to every possible paper 
which would listen to them condemning what 
had happened and I as the Secretary of the 
Federation had never received a dissenting 
voice from any Irish person in this country. 

In other words there was total agreement with 
that condemnation. 

811. Is it still the case that the Armed 
Services of the United Kingdom go to recruit 
from the Republic of Ireland? 

(Mr Walsh.) It is certainly true that many 
young people in the Republic of Ireland come 
over to join the British Forces but I do not 
think recruiting offices are set up, certainly 
not a on a permanent, and I am sure not a 
temporary, basis. 

(Mr Griffin.) I come from Portsmouth 
which is a naval town, as you know, and we 
have many members of our society who are 
serving in the Royal Navy at the present time 
who are Irish born but I do not think they 
were recruited in Ireland. I think they made 
a positive choice and positive efforts to join 
the Navy. 

812. They came over to serve? 

(Mr Griffin.) Yes. 

813. Is it still true that a citizen of the 
Republic of Ireland can join any of the police 
services in the United Kingdom ? 

(Mr Griffin.) Yes. 

(Mr Walsh.) It must be true. There are so 
many Irish people in the police in Liverpool 
for example that it must be true. 

814. So really the story that is emerging is 
one of very great uniqueness and identifica- 
tion of two nations over a long period of 
years? 

(Mr Walsh.) Yes. 



Mr Hunt 

815. Mrs Knight has referred to a letter 
which we have received from an Irishman 
resident in the United Kingdom. We have 
also had another letter which approached the 
problem from a different and rather novel 
angle, which says : “Disfranchising citizens of 
Ireland from participation in British elections 
would be a firm and positive political act 
indicating that Britain finally accepts as a fact 
that Ireland is a separate sovereign and 
independent state that has long ceased to be 
an integral part of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth”. That is a very interesting 



view and the writer claims it is widely shared 
amongst the Irish community. From your 
knowledge of the views of the members of 
your Federation would you think that is a 
commonly held view? 

(Mr McGrath.) May I say that the with- 
drawal of voting rights primarily contributes 
little to the mutual recognition of the 
sovereignty of two countries but it does 
contribute a great deal to the alienation and 
division of them and that is the only reply I 
can give to that. 

(Mr Walsh.) Can I add to that? In my 
experience, and I have spoken to a lot of 
people about this sort of possibility, and have 
met many Irish people, and in answer to your 
question, they would be a small minority of 
people who would take the view that it is the 
final break and therefore it is welcome, but 
there are Irish people who would think along 
those lines. However, in my experience, and 
you may consider this is anomalous, and I 
suppose everything we talk about is 
anomalous, even those who feel that a break 
is welcome resent strongly and would totally 
oppose any suggestion that the vote be taken 
from them because it is something that they 
have enjoyed, something that they have had, 
and to take it from them, even if they had 
made the decision not to use it, they would 
still resent that act of taking it from them. 

Mr Blackburn 

816. May I take up two or three very small 
points? The first one is, I was terribly 
interested to hear the comment that although, 
Mr Walsh, you are a native of Liverpool, 
which is something always to be applauded, 
for many years, you, your wife and your 
subsequent children all carry an Irish 
passport. What advantage or disadvantage 
do you experience by being an Irish passport 
holder? 

(Mr Walsh.) No advantage, I suppose, 
only disadvantages. Arriving at an airport, 
finding you cannot go through that gate and 
you have to go through that one down there 
and there is nobody on duty down there 
because “We do not expect anybody without 
British passports”, but it is something which, 
if you believe in it, you are prepared to accept 
any little inconveniences for which are there. 
It is a matter of the heart ruling the head 
perhaps. 

817. The next question is addressed 
corporately to the witnesses we have before 
us. If somebody comes from the Republic of 
Ireland and he gets a job here, would you say 
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he should be entitled to vote even though he 
was here for perhaps a short period of time? 
Would you put any restriction on it, for 
example, that he must be resident here for a 
certain number of years, or, alternatively, 
that he is a taxpayer here? Do you think those 
qualifications to give him the franchise are of 
any merit? 

(Mr Griffin.) Those qualifications do not 
apply at the present time. He would have a 
right to vote if he registered on 10 October, 
and that is the point we are arguing. That is 
the right Irish citizens have and there is no 
reason we see why that right should be taken 
away or qualified in any way. 

(Mr McGrath.) May I say that the 
response that people give is in relation to the 
way they are treated and if they are treated 
responsibly the response is usually a 
responsible participant’s behaviour, and you 
will get the reply, “The sooner people are 
invited in to participate in the democratic 
process the more responsible and committed 
they are likely to be in the interests of the 
country in which they are living”. Therefore, 
residence, yes, but how brief that residence 
ought to be is another question, but residence 
on its own seems to me to be sufficient. 

818. It is a living testimony that you are 
being brought in as a community to the 
democratic process by the very fact that you 
are before this Committee of the House of 
Commons ? 

( Mr McGrath.) Absolutely. 

819. I want to pick up that point just once 
more because this is terribly important. We 
have discussed the question of tax, we have 
discussed the question of registering in 
October and being on the electoral roll. What 
is your view of a qualification to vote by 
permanent residence? 

( Mr Griffin.) I cannot see how that could 
be worked in practice because there would 
have to be a different rule applying to Irish 
citizens than to other people living here. The 
rule at the moment is if you are resident at 
an address on 10 October you fill the form in 
and send it off. How are you going to police 
a different set of regulations for Irish citizens, 
if that is what you are suggesting? 

(Mr McGrath.) I would say it is very 
difficult because you referred to residence, 
either de facto or by intention, and if it is de 
facto, for how long a period. Who decides the 
length of the period that is adequate to 
reassure people that commitment is being 
made? If it is by intention, I think this is 
valueless, so I only expose the problem of 



extending the period of residence other than 
as stated at the present time. 



Chairman 

820. I am not quite clear but is it the case 
that if a citizen of the Republic comes over 
to this country in October in time to complete 
the registration form for the purposes of the 
electoral roll, and there is a general election 
in this country the following summer, that 
person has the right to vote in that general 
election? 

( Mr McGrath.) That is my understanding 
of the completion of the customary form that 
we receive to fill in, yes. 

821. So there is now no time requirement 
for residence before qualifying for the vote? 

(Mr Walsh.) We would be neither for nor 
against that situation. This is a situation 
which may or may not arise in relation to 
somebody who comes over in October and 
may well be here the following year. The more 
simple answer which I think most of us would 
feel is that we would suggest as far as the 
residential qualifications are concerned that 
they would be as for everybody, no more, no 
less, and if, for example, I can answer your 
question as a Kerryman tends to do with 
another question, if a Yorkshireman comes 
to London to work and arrives just in time 
to fill in the form in October and is still there 
for the succeeding general election the 
following summer, if he is entitled to vote 
(and I do not know whether he is or not) then 
surely the Irishman in the same situation 
would have the same right, no more, no less. 

822. But do you think the fact that both 
countries are members of the European 
Economic Community would put this whole 
matter into a different dimension? 

( Mr Walsh.) I do not think that going into 
the Community can erase the history between 
our countries. It is the history between our 
countries which has created an anomalous 
situation, as a result of which we do have the 
vote, and I do not think simply going into a 
larger community should remove any of those 
rights. 

823. But are you aware that there is strong 
feeling that has been represented to this 
Committee that a British citizen long-time 
resident in this country required to leave it for 
the purposes of his duties and employment 
and going to another part of the EEC is by 
that act disenfranchised, whereas an Irish 
citizen coming into this country equally for 
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the purposes of his employment has the right 

McGrath.) May I reply that the 
disenfranchisement of emigrants from this 
country to another is the business of the host 
counter and I would not like the United 
kingdom to take its cue for the conferring of 
civic rights from the behaviour of other 
countries. It has its own integrity to decide for 
its own reasons what civic rights should be 
conferred on residents within its boundaries. 



Mrs Knight 

824 1 have been slightly concerned twice 
to hear from the witnesses the phrase 
“policing of votes and voting”. There is 
dearly in your mind a good deal of concern 
about that. Earlier you said that you do not 
know how the vote could be policed if it were 
taken away from the Irish citizens. Are you 
aware that, for instance, American citizens 
resident in this country are debarred from 
voting and that seems to work very well with 

no Gestapo-type checks? 

(Mr Griffin.) Perhaps “policing was the 
wrong word. Perhaps “administration’ 
would have been a better word. It is the 
administration, because one does not know 
what is being suggested. If it is merely taking 
the vote away there may well be difficulties, 
even that people may register to vote even 
though they are not entitled to do so. One 
does not know what would happen. But if one 
is talking about the qualifications, in answer 
to Mr Blackburn’s residential question for a 
certain amount of time, it would be difficult 
to administer, to check up how long a person 
had been here, if that is what was going to 
be done, and it would be very costly as well. 
That is the point being made. 

825. I was not latching my question onto 
what Mr Blackburn said but onto your 
concern expressed earlier to us about the 
difficulty if the vote were to be removed from 
Irish citizens resident in this country of 
actually seeing whether they broke the rule or 
not. I am bound to say I am not convinced 
of the argument that it would be an 
insuperable difficulty on that score. I accept 
there are other difficulties but I just wanted 
to clear away from my mind the impression 
I have that you felt that one of the reasons 
which would make it impossible would be the 
administrative one. 

(Mr McGrath.) I would like to add that we 
feel that it would eventually go back to 



restrictive movement of people between the 
two countries which now is reciprocally 
accepted and desirable, and that the 
surveillance of the movement of people 
between the two countries would become 
necessary, very necessary, because I believe 
that may be the controlling point. 

826. I think we had better not get into that 
area because there are considerable reasons 
why there has to be some restraint upon 
people coming into this country for reasons 
quite unconnected with what we are 
discussing this morning. Mr McGrath, 
something you said indicated to me that you 
felt that persons resident in this country 
should be allowed to vote from whatever 
country they might have come and whatever 
passport they might hold. Is that what you 
feel? 

(Mr McGrath.) Mr Chairman, I really 
believe I am living in an age when I and my 
colleagues, and I am sure many people in this 
room, would like to see an increase in the 
conferring of rights upon people and giving 
them new freedoms in various directions and 
new responsibilities rather than in any way 
attempting to restrict them. Under that very 
broad heading, yes. I would advocate, and I 
hope that we may see a general trend within 
the EEC to confer so far as we can on 
residents of any host country the right to vote 
for people who are temporarily resident. 



827. I am grateful for that answer and in 
particular for the way you allied 
responsibility with rights. So few people do 
that and it is very welcome to hear you say 
that. My final question is to Mr McGarry, 
who mentioned the Daily Mirror having had 
a headline which read something like, “One 
man, two votes”. Why did the Daily Mirror 
say that? Does not the holder of an Eire 
passport have the right to vote in his own 
country? 

(Mr McGarry.) Yes, I accept that point 
and you are quite right. But the general 

implication is that he does. 

(Mr Walsh.) The holder of an Irish pass- 
port only has a vote in Ireland if he resides 

(Mr McGarry.) There is a residential 
qualification to vote in Ireland. My point 
about the Daily Mirror article was that it 
implied, that the Irish Citizens resident m 
Britain voted in both countries which ot 
course is not true. 
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828. It may be a result of the very unfair 
system, vote early, vote often, which I reject, 
but I wanted to be absolutely clear on this 
point because I was not clear from what was 
earlier said. The Irish citizen then gets no 
absolute right to vote in any way? 

(McGarry.) No. 

829. And the only vote he can exercise then 
is on a residential qualification in Britain? 

( Mr McGarry.) Yes. 

(Mr Griffin.) There is a limited right to 
vote in Senate elections for university 
graduates in university constituencies. You 
used to have university constituencies in this 
country many years ago but they have now 
ceased to exist here. The graduates of Irish 
universities can still vote in Senate elections 
in Ireland by post but that is the only election 
they can vote in. 

Chairman 

830. Is it not now the case that the 
conferring of voting rights is dependent upon 
residential qualification which is shortly, we 
hope, to be extended to British citizens in 
Ireland in the Republic? 

(Mr McGarry.) A statement was made last 
week to that effect. The Deputy Prime 
Minister in Ireland has stated that he intends 
to introduce legislation within three weeks. 

831. Would you agree that full reciprocal 
treatment of this kind would go some way 
towards removing a feeling that there is 
special treatment? 

(Mr Walsh.) We have been making 
representations to the Irish Government for 
quite a long time now. We passed 
unanimously a vote at the conference of the 
Federation in England a year or so ago and 
have been making representations to the Irish 
Government through the embassy ever since 
that British people resident in Ireland should 
have the same votes as Irish people over here. 

832. You expect that to happen very soon? 

(Mr Walsh.) Within a month. The 

Tanaiste has announced that it would be 
within a month. 

Mr Luce 

833. We all understand from this 
discussion that the main reason why we are 
spending time on it is the problems of 
Northern Ireland for the last 12 or 13 years, 
and when something very violent happens, 
when there are terrible atrocities, we all know 
deep down that there is an instant, albeit 
perhaps transitory, emotional reaction on the 



part of British people to blame the people of 
Southern Ireland. It is inevitable and I think 
we all understand that, but nevertheless it 
appears to be fairly transitory. However, does 
the Federation feel that while the reciprocal 
rights in Southern Ireland for British citizens 
will go some way towards this, that there are 
measures and courses of action that can be 
taken which would help to strengthen the 
view in this country that the people who live 
here from Southern Ireland, who were born 
in Southern Ireland, are fully committed to 
this country and are not in any way 
behind — on the contrary they totally 
oppose — the violence that is taking place? 
Are there any measures which would help to 
create a greater atmosphere of confidence and 
ease the situation when atrocities take place 
in addition to the reciprocal rights in 
Southern Ireland? 

(Mr McGrath.) I would like to mention 
two. We have tried ever so much and we wish 
that the press would not collectively 
incriminate the citizens of the Republic in and 
by association with violence that is 
committed. Perhaps they could help by 
specifically recognising Northern Ireland and 
speaking on the other hand of the Republic 
of Ireland. That might help. Secondly, I 
believe that one of the complaints, if it were 
possible is that basic hard information on the 
situation is a tremendous help for people to 
decide and rather than, as the popular press 
might do, wish to win people over to their side 
of thinking, I think the public is quite capable 
of taking the facts if they were given access 
to factual information to make up their own 
minds about the situation and that would 
help very much indeed. 

834. We have been given your view about 
the reciprocal rights in the South, in Eire. Is 
it your view, with the extension of rights to 
British citizens abroad in other countries who 
retain a close connection with this country, 
that the right to vote in our elections would 
in an indirect way help the atmosphere in the 
context of this discussion? 

(Mr McGrath.) I am absolutely certain 
that if the United Kingdom, which has been 
to the forefront, continued to be so by 
conferring voting rights on aliens resident in 
this country it would help tremendously 
within the whole atmosphere of the EEC and 
internationally. 

835. I take your point on that. I am talking 
about British citizens who live abroad for a 
time, whether in the Community or 
elsewhere, but retain a connection here. 
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(Mr Walsh.) We come as a delegation to 
represent the Federation and we have a 
thought process, we have a line, we have a 
collective responsibility with regard to that. 
The moment you take us out of the Irish 
community in this country we become five 
individuals who probably have totally 
different opinions. This is something we have 
not talked about, we have not considered, and 
certainly I would have an answer for example 
on my own behalf, but as a delegation we 
definitely would not have an answer. 



Mr Lyon 

836. I have been sitting here bursting all 
the time you were being asked questions 
about violence and collecting for the IRA. 
From your understanding of the situation in 
this country would you accept that there are 
British people who believe that Ireland 
should be united through British citizenship 
although that does not deprive them of their 
vote? 

(Mr Walsh.) I am sure there are. 

837. Nobody questions their right to vote? 

(Mr Walsh.) This is one of the things that 

worries me, that in a discussion on voting 
rights the word “violence” is ever mentioned. 
As I said earlier, one can only assume from 
that that the suggestion even, that the 
possibility even, of removing the vote from 
Irish people is as a result of the violence, and 
because we accept, surely everyone accepts, 
that it is not the Irish people in this country 
who are carrying out the violence, it can only 
be as an act of revenge and I do not think we 
should talk about violence and about the 
voting rights in the same room, on the same 
day, on the same occasion. As far as raising 
money for the IRA is concerned, I have never 
in my life been present at a function in this 
country where money was raised for the IRA. 
In the Lancashire area, Liverpool to 
Manchester, we have approximately 2,000 
children playing Gaelic football, doing Irish 
dancing, playing Irish music, raising money 
to buy musical instruments and kit and 
costumes and so on. It has us at our wits’ end, 
and if somebody came in and suggested 
another collection for the IRA or anyone else 
they would be very quickly shown the door. 

838. As a means of achieving the political 
objective they support the idea that if they 
were British citizens they would still have the 
right to vote? 

(Mr Griffin.) Yes. 



839. All of you being Irish are well known 
historians. Is it not my recollection that there 
used to be a man called Carson who actually 
said, “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be 
right” and was supported by the Conservative 
Party of his day in saying that? Did they take 
away his vote because he said it? 

( Mr Walsh.) In any other circumstances I 
would answer you at length but given the 
present circumstances I ought not to. 

Chairman: We are grateful to you, Mr 
Walsh, for not responding to the highly 
provocative and tendentious comments of my 
colleague. 



Mr Lyon 

840. The truth of the matter is that people 
are given the right to vote either by citizenship 
or by residence and that the opinions that 
they generate within the community are never 
regarded as the pre-requisite of continuing to 
have that vote? 

( Mr Griffin.) Certainly not in a democracy. 

841 . Of course, and therefore the questions 
put to you about whether you support the 
IRA, whether you support collecting for the 
IRA, are totally irrelevant to the question 
whether you ought to have the right to vote? 

(Mr McGrath.) Absolutely. 

(Mr Griffin.) Indeed. I agree with that. 

842. Is not the right attitude the one you 
suggested earlier on, that if you live in a 
country and you are paying your taxes and 
you have responsibilities in that country you 
ought to have the right to vote whether you 
are an alien or a Commonwealth citizen or 
an Irish citizen, and the way to deal with the 
problem in Europe or elsewhere is that both 
countries should also give the right to vote 
equally to people who are resident? 

(Mr Walsh.) Yes. 

843. And if we had that nobody could 
object? 

(Mr Walsh.) But the essential thing is we 
are not trying to win something. We are not 
putting up a case to win something. It exists 
and there would have to be conscious act of 
taking away and that would be a far greater 
act even than working for the vote amongst 
the community and the European 
Community. 

844. It is not only your position. It is the 
position of something like one million 
Commonwealth immigrants from the New 
Commonwealth who have settled here in the 
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last 30 years who also have the right to vote 
because of their Commonwealth citizen 
status and their position is also jeopardised 
if you accept the principle that you ought to 
remove the vote from the Irish? 

(Mr Walsh.) Everyone’s position is 
jeopardised when you whittle away at 
anyone’s civic rights. 

Mr Lyon: In other words, it is a load of 
nonsense. 

Mrs Knight 

845. Our witnesses will have seen, and will 
not be surprised, that there is a very deep gulf 
on occasions between Members of this 
Committee. However, I feel it is very im- 
portant to get it on the record because earlier 
a great deal of puzzlement was expressed 
as to why this question had come up and why 
there is thought to be in some cases a 
campaign. Would our witnesses in those 
circumstances accept that in probing reasons 
for the campaign it is right and proper to put 
on record that there have been reasons why 
you yourselves have been disadvantaged by 
things that have been done by some of your 
fellow countrymen? Would you accept that 
as fair? 

(Mr Griffin.) I would not accept that we 
should take responsibility for or feel 
disadvantaged by things that have been done 
by our fellow countrymen because I would 
say I do not know of things that have been 
done by our fellow countrymen. As far I 
know, most of the people convicted of 
terrorist activity have come from the north of 
Ireland and they are British citizens anyway. 

846. I do not want to go into this but I 
wanted to make it absolutely plain that the 
reason for my question was to make it clear 
that this is why one receives letters against 
conferring votes in Irish citizens. 

(Mr Griffin.) We appreciate the line of 
questioning. 

Chairman 

847. I am sure Mr McGrath understands 
that. If you would like to comment, please do 
so? 

( Mr McGrath.) My comment is that if we 
were discussing today whether you should 
confer on us the right to vote, I would expect 
you to place the burden of the argument on 
us, but today we are not talking about that. 



We are talking about the question of the 
removal of an existing right and I think the 
burden must be on those people who wish it 
to be removed. So we are here witnessing but 
not perhaps in some senses defending, when 
I think that the burden and the liability for 
the discussion lie some place else. 

Mrs Knight: Absolutely right and, 
therefore, I will say finally it is very important 
to get on the record, as we now have, your 
own attitude as residents in Britain to people 
who have proved themselves to be enemies of 
Britain. That is very important and I am most 
grateful for that evidence you have given us. 

Chairman 

848. Gentlemen, this does bring us to the 
conclusion of this part of the proceedings. 
Before we finally terminate the session, Mr 
McGrath, is there any point you or your 
colleagues would wish to make which has not 
already been covered in the questions and 
answers? 

(Mr McGrath.) I wonder whether this is 
the appropriate forum in which this whole 
question should have been discussed anyway. 
There is a feeling that a more appropriate 
forum would be within the Anglo-Irish 
Relationship dialogue where reciprocity and 
so on is condsidered and weighed up and 
balanced. I would like to recall ourselves to 
the fundamental principles of that which were 
stated to be: “To achieve peace, reconcilia- 
tion and stability” — which are three very 
powerful words — “to improve relations 
between the peoples of both countries and to 
consider whether the rights and privileges 
could be further assured, harmonised and 
extended,” and that is the positive feeling I 
would like to leave the meeting with. 

Chairman : Thank you for that. I am sure 
the feeling which you have expressed is one 
which would be shared by every Member of 
this Committee. What we are having to 
examine are the details of the Representation 
of the People Act and inevitably this whole 
matter of voting rights does come up and it 
effects citizens of this country and your 
country and other countries living in this 
country, so this is the matter which we have 
been discussing this morning. May I, there- 
fore, conclude the proceedings by thanking 
you gentlemen on behalf of the Committee 
for your attendance here this morning and for 
the way in which you have answered our 
questions. Thank you very much. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government 



The Select Committee has already had evidence about the two reports from the Office 
of Population Censuses and Surveys, which were published on 16 December 1982. Miss 
Philippa Drew of the Home Office gave evidence on 10 November 1982, and the matter 
was again discussed when the Liberal Party gave evidence on 15 December. 

The Hansard Society, which is a non-party body existing to develop interest in parliamen- 
tary government, played a substantial part in instigating this inquiry, which was carried 
out on behalf of the Home Office and the Scottish Home and Health Department. The 
Society’s interest in the matter was, firstly, to find out whether the electoral registers of 
this country are, or are not, seriously inaccurate and, secondly, if it be established that 
there are serious inaccuracies, to find ways to improve them. 

The two reports referred to above are the outcome of the first part of this programme. 
Copies have, it is understood, been provided for members of the Committee. 

They do in fact disclose that there are substantial and serious shortcomings in the electoral 
registers in faults both of inclusion and of omission. Examples of these have already been 
given to the Committee, and it is understood that members of the Committee have themselves 
contributed further evidence on the matter . 



The surveys show that “between 6 per cent and 9 per cent of the names on the register 
belong to people who were not eligible to be registered in respect of the address in question , 
and between 9 per cent and 16 per cent of eligible people are not registered at their address 
on the qualifying date. The importance of this is shown by a comparison with the voting 
figures in recent general elections, where the difference between the two largest parties is 
rarely more than about 3 per cent of the total electorate. Thus it appears that the discrepan- 
cies in the electoral registers may well be one of the major factors affecting the result ot 
a general election. 

These surveys have, it is submitted, established the case for some action to make the 
registers more accurate. For this, further research is needed, particularly in two directions : 

1 Collection of information about practice in other countries, including the USA, where 
the “rolling register” is used, by which the register is always being brought up to 
date, instead of this being done only once a year . Australia and Canada could also 
provide useful comparisons. 

2. Investigation of the different procedures used by different Electoral Registration 
Officers in the UK to ascertain which practices and methods have proved most effective. 

The Hansard Society has no funds available to conduct such an inquiry, and it is unlikely 
that any university could undertake it without financial support. If it be assumed that it 
would involve a graduate researcher for a period of about a year, with a visit to the USA 
and Canada, the cost would be between £20,000 and £25,000 (allowing for some secretarial 
assistance, travel, stationery, National Insurance, and 20 per cent overheads, etc). 



January 1 983 

The cost of printing and publishing these Minutes of Evidence is estimated by Her Majesty s 
Stationery Office at £1,980. 
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Examination of Witnesses 



Professor Bryan Keith-Lucas, The Hansard Society called in and further examined, Dr f 
David Butler, Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, called in and examined. 



Chairman 

849. Dr David Butler and Professor 
Keith-Lucas, good morning and welcome. 
Thank you very much for coming to the 
Committee. I thought it might be helpful if 
we were to start off by asking for your views 
on the electoral register because this has given 
us quite a lot of interest during the course of 
the Committee’s proceedings ; and it appears 
to us that there are considerable inaccuracies 
in the compilation of this register. Do you 
think that those inaccuracies really matter 
very much? 

(Dr Butler.) I think they do matter. I think 
it is very bad that we have drifted down from 
a 3i per cent inaccuracy to a per cent 
inaccuracy to judge by the Home Office 
statistics. They did find in two very good 
studies in 1951 and 1966 that the inaccuracy 
was only about 3^ per cent. So the actual 
numbers on the register have been 
consistently almost exactly right to judge by 
the census data. But this latest study, 1 think 
a very good study, did suggest a 6+ per cent 
inaccuracy. That does seem to me too high. 

I cannot really believe that there are 
long-term reasons about greater mobility 
which should justify this increase in 
inaccuracy. 

850. Is your worry more that people who 
should have been on have been left off, or that 
names have been put on that should not have 
been there? 

(Dr Butler.) There are two quite different 
things. Some worries are nothing to do with 
elections. Names that should not be there 
being left on. This does have repercussions on 
public policy, because the actual estimates of 
population are linked to the electoral register. 
It has been rumoured that there are chief 
executives who have not wanted to purge the 
electoral register because they are getting a 
rate support grant linked to the population 
estimates. Therefore, if you have too large an 
electoral register you are possibly robbing the 
public till in some kind ofway. So there is that 
argument against it. But obviously it is much 
more undesirable that people who want to 
vote should be left off. I think something has 
been done which could be expanded upon; 
that is the Cranley Onslow Bill of two years 
ago ; it did open up the possibility of changing 
the rules about the electoral register. At the 



moment, one has a rather slow process from 
the qualifying date on October 10th to the 1 
register coming into force on February 15th. 
That is allowing time for the display of the , 
registers. Once you have the Cranley Onslow 
Bill in force, where if people are inadvertently 
left off and can at any time in the year get put 
on, there is no real need for the timetable 
delay of displaying the things in the register; 
and you could actually have a qualifying date ! 
substantially nearer to the publication of the 
register which could actually reduce the error. 

851. Are we then moving towards the 
possibility of a rolling register similar to that 
which obtains in the United States? 

(Dr Butler.) I think that is a difficult one 
to do. I think it probably is rather dangerous. 
There are great virtues in an annual register. 
We do, after all, have local elections every 
year and you want as good a register as you 
can for May when the local elections come 
round. A rolling register causes an enormous 
amount of complications and opens up 
fraudulent claims and the like ; whereas I do 
not think the simple tidying-up operation 
does. All I was suggesting was that you would 
get a better register, say you had a qualifying 
date not of October 10th, which causes a great 
deal of trouble to academics, because 
students are just coming into residence on or 
about that day, and a lot of double 
registration and confusion comes from that 
being the qualifying date. I believe you could 
truncate the period between the qualifying 
date and the publication of the register. That 
is all I am suggesting here. I am not making 
the rather large leap towards the rolling 
register. 

852. Is there not already provision for 
making amendments later on? 

(Dr Butler.) That is the Cranley Onslow 
thing which has only come into force in the 
last two years ; I do not know exactly when 
it came into force. Before that if a street was 
left off by a printer’s error, nothing could be 
done about it; the poor chaps were 
disenfranchised. Every election you have 
stories of 200 or 300 people left off in some 
constituency by a pure administrative error; 
they find they have been left off, and nothing 
can be done about it. 
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o« Professor Keith-Lucas, do you have 
a „v comments to make about the general 
point on the accuracy or otherwise of the 

r Tpro7 Keith-Lucas.) I would agree very 
much with what Dr Butler has been saying. 
But as I see it we do need substantial further 
research into two questions. One is, is it a fact 
hat some electoral registration officers get a 
much more accurate result than others? if 
no— and I believe it is so— we need to do some 
detailed research into the difference m their 
methods. The second point which David 
Butler has touched on is to know more than 
we do at the moment about experience m 
other countries. David probably knows more 
than anyone about this. But even so I believe 
there is still scope for further inquiry about 
the experience of other countries. The 
discrepancy is so bad I would have gone 
further than he did in expressing my dismay 
at the figures that have come to light at the 
end of the currency of a register, when 
something like 16 per cent are wrong ; we are 
talking in such big numbers, which when 
compared with the margins by which 
elections are won and lost really do make one 
wonder. 



854. What do you think are the causes for 
these inaccuracies ; why do you think people 
are left off the register? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Undoubtedly one 
common cause is blocks of flats, houses in 
separate occupation, room by room, where 
nobody is responsible for filling in Form A 
and sending it back. Reading some of the 
evidence which has been given to you before 
I understand that on occasion, as the old 
names are often continued on the register, a 
large number of voting cards are pushed 
through front doors just before the election 
which anyone can pick up. Although, of 
course, they are not a passport to vote m law, 
they do open dangers, obviously. So I thing 
the first cause is property that is sub-divided 
into flats or separate rooms. Another is new 
buildings often do not get noticed for quite a 
long time. I am not quite sure why not. I think 
the answer must be that nobody tells them 
that another house or row of houses has been 
built. The figures for people age 18 coming 
onto the register are also rather 
unsatisfactory ; about two-thirds of them get 
on apparently. That I think is 
straightforwardly the fault of the parents. But 
ought one to do something more to make sure 
the parents do put their sons and daughters 
on? Because two-thirds is not an adequate 
proportion. 



(Dr Butler.) On Professor Keith-Lucas’s 
point about research, this is really where we 
came in. I was involved in encouraging The 
Hansard Society to try to do a piece of 
research on the efficiency of the electoral 
register. We approached the Home Office 
about it; and after some discussion the Home 
Office in a sense took it over or the OPCS 
took it over, which produced the two reports 
which came out in December. One of those 
reports was a very good report which was on 
the actual efficiency of the register, which was 
done with the census data, which did show a 
great deal about differential efficiency in the 
register and how in some areas the number 
left off was very much greater than in others. 
The second report, which I think in many 
ways was a very bad report, which was done, 
was about the actual process. They went to 
all 402 registration officers in England and 
Wales ; and they produced a report which did 
not look outside Britain and did not really 
look at best practice; it merely produced 
some extremely dreary tables showing the 
number of people who used canvassing and 
the number who used the post to get people’s 
names on the register. But it did not give any 
sort of real qualitative advice on how you 
could produce a better register. I am quite 
sure that with quite a modest outlay 
somebody who really went around talking to 
registration officers about how they did their 
job could produce a better report. Tonight I 
am flying off to Australia where they will have 
compiled a new register with a view to this 
election. With compulsory voting they are 
going to get a 97 per cent turn-out. I believe 
their register is only about 2 per cent 
inaccurate at the end of the day. 



Dr Marshall 

855. First of all to recap on your earlier 
point about the registration date, have I got 
it right in that you are suggesting that there 
should still be one single qualifying date in the 
year but that it should be say during 
November or something like that rather than 
October 10th? 

(Dr Butler.) Yes. 

856. You are not suggesting that there 
should be a provision for registration for 
people as soon as they qualify at any time in 

the year? .. „ , 

( Dr Butler.) I think it gets too complicated . 
I think it opens up the abuses that were 
familiar before the First World War when 
parties spent a great deal of money as 
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registration officers. The whole history of the 
development of party organisation in the 1 9th 
century was after all the history of getting 
people on the register; very large sums of 
money were spent. It seems to me to be much 
better to have a relatively automatic and 
mechanical system which if it does have 3\ per 
cent error seems to me totally acceptable. I 
think when you get down to 6| per cent error 
you are getting outside the acceptable. But I 
do not think it would be very expensive to 
restore us to the condition we were in in the 
1950s. 

857. Turning to the procedure that has 
been applied since what is described as the 
Cranley Onslow Bill, are you happy with the 
way that is operated in practice ? Do you have 
any thoughts about the length of time it takes 
even for an application in the middle of the 
year actually to get onto the register? 

(Dr Butler.) I am afraid that I have no 
technical knowledge of this. I think you 
would much better ask that of one or two 
good electoral officers or somebody from the 
Home Office. 

858. With regard to different practices of 
different electoral registration officers, 
figures have been quoted in this Committee 
before whereby in two districts of similar size, 
one had something like 400 additions to the 
register in a certain period, the other had 
precisely nil. Do you think that electoral 
registration officers are sufficiently 
accountable for the way they go about these 
matters? 

( Dr Butler.) I think it is a very difficult one. 
There is obviously a great deal of amour 
propre in terms of the chief executives; this 
struck me when I attended a couple of 
meetings at the Home Office when they were 
talking with the local authorities about this 
study. There was a great deal of suspicion that 
the Home Office was interfering — Big 
Brother was interfering with local 
government autonomy. I think you have got 
to have some fairly Draconian action at the 
centre if you are going to get over this barrier 
of each chief executive wanting to do things 
more or less in his own style and not wanting 
to be interfered with. Some are very good and 
very energetic ; and some are not. 

859. Do you think there is any scope for 
the electoral registration officers to be 
brought within the field which can be 
investigated by the local commissioners for 
administration? 



( Dr Butler.) I would have thought that was 
a good idea ; it is not a thing I have given much 
thought to. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) I do not see any real 
objection to that because they are, after all 
the same people as chief executives; so they 
are accustomed to the local ombudsman 
having authority to deal with them. I cannot 
at the moment see exactly how one would 
work it in relation to the existing performance 
of the field ; but I am sure something could 
be worked out; and there would be no grave 
objection in principle, I think. 



Mr Lyon 

860. There seem to be two main groups of 
error in the register; one is that you are left 
off when you should be on; the other is that 
you are on when you should be left off. 
Looking at the second one first, a number of 
electoral registration officers leave names on, 
after having exhausted all their powers to try 
to make sure who is living at any address on 
the due date. There has been some criticism 
of that on the basis that they would act more 
properly, if the form is not filled in and not 
verified, in leaving the name off. Is there any 
indication of any degree of corruption arising 
out of leaving on the names? 

( Dr Butler.) I do not know about this. I 
am quite sure that many registration officers 
leave names on from a very honourable desire 
not to deprive somebody of their vote, 
because there is a hell of a stink if somebody 
wants to vote and cannot; there is no 
particular stink if somebody’s name is on and 
it is a dead name. So you actually have to 
choose which way to go. When you have any 
doubt, it is quite easy to leave it on, quite 
apart from the attraction of being encouraged 
to let the register be relatively full. As for the 
particular offence of personation, if I may 
wave my finger at you, you will see a little 
black mark on my finger. It is not that my 
finger is dirty; my finger is not bruised. But 
in Hyderabad on 5 January last I went into 
a distant village and they dropped a little blot 
of ink on it. I believe if I had used lemon juice 
I would have got it off. It is a memorial. My 
Indian friends said “What do you do in 
England?” I said we do not. they said “But 
why; surely you must have a great deal of 
personation in England.” I said “I do not 
think we do.” I think by and large the 
penalties are so much greater than the 
rewards; remarkably few constituencies are 
decided by a very few votes ; and the actual 
hazard, the penalty, and the shame, disgrace, 
and the possibility of disqualification of the 
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person elected if actually you organise 
personation is such. I have certainly heard 
stories in this country; obviously there are 
quite a lot in Ireland ; but in this country one 
hears stories of personation. But they do seem 
to me from all the stories I have heard to be 
on a very small scale indeed. I do not think 
it is a serious worry. Mr Willoughby sent me 
a list of the topics being considered by this 
Committee. Quite a lot of them seemed to me 
to be questions that one could not even 
answer one way or the other; they were 
relatively non-questions. I think personation' 
is probably relatively a non-question. 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) If I may come in on 
that, I would agree broadly with that; but I 
think it is bad that the possibility should be 
so wide open, particularly when these voting 
cards are delivered to people who do not exist 
or who have moved away. They are a 
temptation. I rather think Mr Dubs made a 
statement earlier in the proceedings of this 
Committee showing that there can be serious 
danger I think in this. We do not know, of 
course, how much personation there is. There 
are no means of checking it in practice unless 
somebody happens to recognise somebody 
coming in twice. I have heard stories for 
example of nuns in their hoods who cannot 
be seen or recognised, the mother superior 
voting for the whole lot. 

861. I have heard of corruption in the 
Vatican Bank. 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) No, not corruption; 
this was kindness of heart; it was a cold, 
wintry day. 

862. Looked at against all the factors you 
have just indicated, it does not seem to be 
a very serious problem. If the electoral 
registration officers in good faith want to 
preserve the right to vote, surely it is better 
to adhere to that practice unless there is 
evidence of serious personation? 

(Dr Butler.) One would like people to 
recognise the facts. One of the things that I 
am concerned with in an academic way is 
defending British democracy. Here we have 
a 72 per cent turnout, we are told, in the last 
election. What do we mean by 72 per cent 
turnout? It is 72 per cent of a base we do not 
know. We know it is now 6£ per cent out. By 
the time of the election you will actually have 
a situation where if everybody conceivably in 
this country voted, you could not have more 
than a 93 per cent turnout by definition. In 
fact, granted certain other factors, you 
probably could not have more than a 85 per 
cent turnout; whereas Australia will be 



boasting of having a 97 per cent turnout next 
March 5th. 

863. I was going to ask you that. Why can 
they get a 98 per cent accurate register if we 
can only achieve 94 or 97? 

( F>r Butler.). I would rather be asked that 
question in three or four weeks time, when I 
am going to pursue it in some detail. I am 
stating the fact. I do not know the actual full 
details of the registration arrangements. One 
of the things they do is to have a much more 
flexible arrangement for out-voting. Because 
they have compulsory voting they make it 
terribly easy in the field. So the actual people 
who are on the register can record their votes. 
Normally it has been done very close to their 
elections; this one is not; it has been 
predictable ; and the register has been 
compiled not at a fixed date but in 
anticipation of a general election. 



Mrs Knight 

864. I was very interested to hear what Dr 
Butler said, because I understand that in 
Australia it is not only compulsory to vote but 
you are fined if you do not vote? 

( Dr Butler.) Yes. 

865. Surely that must have a very great 
deal to do with the high percentage of people 
who do vote? 

( Dr Butler.) There is no doubt about it. It 
is accepted as a general, moral obligation. 
They do not actually fine very many people 
for non-voting ; but people do take trouble to 
vote ; they are told to vote ; and they are liable 
to be fined if they are in this country and do 
not go to Australia House and record their 
vote. But they can vote in any constituency 
for their own constituency, because with only 
125 seats they can draw up a list of all the 
candidates in a central office in every 
constituency in the country. 

866. What would be very interesting to 
Members of this Committee would be to have 
your own view as to whether compulsory 
voting is something which ought to be 
considered here? 

(Dr Butler .) It is one I cannot get very 
excited about. I do not actually believe that 
there is a great party advantage in it. It used 
to be argued very strongly that low turnout 
helped the Conservatives, high turnout 
helped Labour. There have been polls after 
elections: did you manage to vote? With 
admitted non-voters, from the three or four 
studies I have seen, they have been very evenly 
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divided ; and the reasons for non-voting are 
surprisingly even. The fact that turnout is 
lower in urban city centre constituencies is 
much more a factor of registration than of 
selective voting by Conservatives, middle 
class and working class people. 

Mr Lyon 

867. Can that be accurate? Because if there 
is no registration, how can there be a low 
turnout? 

(Dr Butler.) The register contains more 
dead names; that is the argument. The 
evidence of inaccuracy went up to 20 per cent 
in some East London constituencies 
according to this report. 

Mrs Knight 

868. Just to get something on the record 
here, I deduced from that last answer that you 
may have felt the question was put from a 
party political point of view? 

(Dr Butler.) Yes. 

869. I did not mean that in any way, 
neither does this Committee pursue its 
deliberations and its investigations from a 
party political point of view? 

(Dr Butler.) I quite appreciate that; I 
apologise if I implied that. It does not seem 
to me that one could ignore it. If there was 
a very strong party bias, it would be a very 
relevant fact in discussing whether one should 
have compulsory voting. Since I think it does 
not actually make a great deal of difference 
to party fortunes and since on the whole my 
civil libertarian instincts may make me say I 
would not want to dragoon people to the 
polls, I must say it does transform the whole 
structure of politics. Because in Australia 
there will be very little canvassing in this 
election; and the only job of people in parties 
is to put out how to vote cards on polling day 
to encourage people to fill in their ballot 
forms correctly; they are quite complicated 
ballot forms. Because people are going to vote 
anyway, whereas the whole tradition of 
British electioneering to find out where the 
support is is getting out on polling day. I think 
it is to the advantage of you all to have 
compulsory voting because it would simplify 
your burden of party organisation very 
considerably. 

Mr Lyon 

870. It would respond to your need to get 
the electorate to vote in order that democracy 
should be seen to be working? 

(Dr Butler.) Yes. 



871. It would seem to me there are a lot 
of arguments for compulsory voting? 

( Dr Butler.) It is not one that I feel very 
strongly about one way or the other. I do not 
think it is one where one can set up some 
absolute principle that it is non-democratic 
not to have it or non-democratic to have it. 

872. Could I just ask you about your 
reservations about the rolling register, 
because I am attracted to some form of 
registration whenever you want to register 
rather than a fixed date ; the rolling register 
does seem to have attractions? 

(Dr Butler.) My concern is to have a 
system which works as fairly as possible 
between the parties. I believe that the 
Conservative party is very considerably more 
efficiently organised ; and just as the postal 
vote is by all the evidence something like 70 
to 80 per cent Conservative, so I believe if you 
had a rolling register a very large number of 
the names that were put on, as things went 
on, would go to the people who were best 
organised to do it. To some extent it would 
be done by local authority people when new 
estates came into occupation; they could be 
put on the register ; I know that this can be 
done in a relatively mechanical way. But an 
awful lot of people because they had moved 
house would need an actual positive act on 
their part. This would be done by party 
organisation; and the party which had the 
most money and the most efficient 
organisation would win a very considerable 
bonus, as they did in the old days of open 
registration in the 19th century; and there 
would be complaints. 



Chairman 

873. As a reason for not encouraging the 
rolling register? 

Y Dr Butler.) Yes. I do not really want to 
have a system with that kind of local 
organisation costing a great deal of money 
and to come back to the State and get party 
agents providing the money there. I would 
really rather have an efficient system. A 
rolling register almost necessarily opens the 
door to efficient private enterprise getting in 
on behalf of one side or the other. It would 
not always be the Conservative party ; in areas 
such as South Wales and elsewhere it might 
work very differently. 

Mr Dubs 

874. May I take that point further in 
regard to holiday voting, because what you 
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sav as regards the rolling register would also 
anplv if one were to move on to granting votes 
for people wanting to go on holiday. Because 
I think your view is that that would be giving 

postal votes on demand? 

(Dr Butler.) I think that is giving postal 
votes on demand, yes. If you have 
compulsory voting, you have got to have very 
easy facilities for either out-voting, where you 
either give postal votes on demand, or make 
some facility for one stated point in each 
constituency; people can go in and fill in a 
ballot paper for any constituency in the 
country, as they do in Australia. There are 
quite a lot of ways of making it easier for 
people to vote anywhere now and have the 
vote counted in their constituency. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) May I interrupt at that 
point to say that I do not entirely agree with 
David Butler on the question of the rolling 
register. Because I would put first emphasis 
on the importance of getting as large a 
proportion of the public in the country onto 
the register and allow them to vote as 
possible. That seems to me the thing you 
should give first consideration to. The 
secondary considerations are the political 
consequence, the cost, and so on. But the first 
thing we should aim at is ideally to get every 
living person over 1 8 in the country on the 
register and able to vote. So I am not in 
complete agreement with David Butler. 

(Dr Butler.) Of course, we did have two 
registers a year for a very brief time in 1949 
to 1951; with an economy cut in 1950 the 
second register was cancelled. I think there 
were only two years in which two registers 
were compiled. The trouble is that the 
electoral register, though very useful for 
market researchers, is only used normally for 
local elections in May; and then every three 
or four years for a general election. Of course, 
if we had fixed-term elections one could just 
compile one’s register automatically for a 
general election and for the local elections at 
a time very shortly beforehand, which again 
would solve all the problems of an early 
register. It would be an enormous amount of 
bureaucracy to no purpose if you are putting 
on names in the middle of the year when there 
is not going to be any actual election or any 
use of the register until the end of that year. 
It is not necessarily a worthwhile exercise ; it 
is very expensive. That was why the second 
register was dropped in 1950 or 1951. 



Mr Lyon 

875. Is there anything to stop the 
registration officer, who is usually the chief 



clerk and therefore connected to the rating 
office, from using the rating procedure 
whereby people indicate there has been a 
change in the rating owner to send out a 
form? 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) There is, I think, no 
law to prevent it ; and there are a number of 
departments in local government and central 
government which have information which 
can be very relevant in compiling an electoral 
register. There are for example national 
health lists and so on. There are, I think, some 
objections to creating too much of a sort of 
central register of all people in the country, 
a feeling of Big Brother watching you. I know 
some people feel this would be a mistake to 
centralise all these lists of the population; 
there is some sort of safety in keeping them 
separate. I do not entirely follow that view. 
But there is nothing that I am aware of to stop 
the chief executive ringing up his rating 
department and saying “What new houses 
have you got on the rate list?” How much 
they do it I do not know. There are some 
figures in this study. But as you will realise, 
sir, the actual instructions in the statute to the 
registration officer are extraordinarily 
vague — by house to house canvas or other 
sufficient means, I think, are the words. That 
leaves it wide open to almost anything. 



Mr Dubs 

876. Isn’t the problem not to do with the 
householders, individuals, who have to pay 
rates but, as you said earlier, the tenants of 
multi-occupied properties? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) They are the much 
bigger problem, yes. 

877. May I turn to one other aspect, and 
that is inner cities? Because whatever 
percentage inaccuracy there is in the register 
of the country as a whole, isn’t all the evidence 
that inner city areas have a much less accurate 
register than other parts of the country? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Quite so. 

878. In fact, some of the estimates 
suggested the inaccuracy could be alarmingly 
high in relation to the political majorities in 
those areas? 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) I think that is quite 
true, yes. 

879. So that in fact the working of the 
political system in inner city areas may 
actually be seriously hampered by the 
inaccuracies of the registers in those parts of 
our towns? 
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(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Seriously affected 
certainly, yes. 

880. Do you draw any conclusions from 
that? 

(Dr Butler.) Again I do not want to get 
political; but it seems to me that many of 
these areas have been in the past at any rate 
one -party areas ; and the actual likely political 
difference is not very great ; the people left off 
are going to be fairly close to the people who 
are on. I do not think that a lot of the 
problems of low registration in inner cities, 
of bed sit people moving in and moving out, 
would be solved by rating lists or anything 
else because they are just really too mobile a 
population ; and you do get some areas where 
you do get 50 per cent turnover. One thing 
I have lobbied with the Home Office to collect 
is a very interesting statistic, simply for those 
places which publish a B and C list. When the 
register comes out in December names are 
struck off and names are added on to the 
register. This is a very crude index of mobility 
but it is an index of mobility. If the 
constituency has got a constant number, the 
B and C lists will be equal in number. In some 
cases the number on that list has been down 
at about 8 per cent; in some cases I believe 
it has gone to over 40 per cent. In seats where 
you have over 40 per cent mobility within the 
calendar year since the previous register was 
compiled you are going to have a low turn out 
come what may; you can do something to 
reduce it; but I do not think the rating lists 
are going to do a great deal in those particular 
cases. 



Mr Weetch 

881. I would like to ask two questions, 
please. When we had the chief executives here 
and they were questioned about whether they 
would like more central guidance for what 
they did, unsurprisingly they said No, they do 
not want any central guidance at all. But do 
you not think it would be a good idea to lay 
down minimum standards with regard to 
what they do, and perhaps a strong 
framework of guidance on procedures? You 
are very tentative about it. I read for instance 
that in your seminar on electoral law, on the 
second page, you say “The Government 
might try to lay down by statute minimum 
standards of good practice”. Could I push 
both of you to an opinion? Do you think it 
is desirable to have minimum standards; and 
would you come out in favour of it — Yes or 
No? 



( Dr Butler.) I think that I would come out 
in favour of minimum standards. I would like 
to have more information than this allowed 
us about what they do. But the evidence is so 
strong that I would very much like to. I think 
there would be a real reward in increased 
efficiency if there were some sort of guidance. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) I would agree. I do not 
think it is so much minimum standards. I am 
not quite sure how one would fix a standard- 
but more guidelines, more indication of the 
best practice. Now, to my mind these 
documents are Stage 1 of a process of 
improving the electoral system. That is to say, 
this shows what bad discrepancies there are 
now. We ought to go on now to Stage 2, 
before we can give guidance, to see which are 
the practices which work well. I do not think 
we have got at the moment enough 
knowledge to lay down absolutely verbally 
the right way to compile an electoral register. 

I think we have got quite a bit of research to 
do before we are in the position to do that. 
We have got some fairly good ideas but we 
do not have real answers. 

( Dr Butler.) Could I add one thing? When 
I was lobbying the Home Office to possibly 
get some funds to do this sort of study on an 
academic basis, the argument I used which I 
was told had the greatest power with the 
powers that be in this present government was 
that it would save money ; something like then 
£17 million a year was being spent on 
compiling the register. You could argue that 
best practice, even if it did not increase 
efficiency, could save a great deal of money, 
because there are very different practices and 
very different expenses or expenditures on the 
compilation of the register per head in 
different parts of the country. It just seemed 
a matter of ordinary business efficiency to 
study what was best practice and try to copy 
best practice for money saving as well as good 
registration. 

882. The main reason why people do not 
get on the register and the wrong people get 
on the register, if I can put it like that, is the 
non-return of Form A ; that is the central core 
of it. The form is sent out, and then it is not 
returned for one reason or another. If 
everybody returned the form, we would have 
a very good register everywhere. Let us come 
to the form itself. I am always surprised not 
that many people do not return the form but 
that as many people return the form as do, 
given the antipathy most of us have to filling 
anything in and taking trouble over it and 
sending it away. Do you think the Form A 
we have could be jazzed up a bit and made 
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, h ; t m ore attractive to fill in, so far as you 
can do that to any form ? The last time 1 filled 
it in and I put my daughter on it I thought 
what a very dull thing this is. Couldn’t 
anything be done so that it might be made a 
bit more colourful to encourage people to 
send it back? 

( ProfKeith-Lucas.) 1 think it could. I think 
one reason why people do not fill in Form A 
is a rather vague fear that once they get onto 
the register they, the government, the police, 
the tax people, have got them taped ; they 
have them on lists. There is some sort of hazy, 
grey notion which I believe does in fact deter 
a certain number of people, possibly people 
who have got something that they do not for 
some reason want to be known; but it does 
deter some people from returning Form A. I 
think you could certainly make it a more 
attractive one ; it is a little bit frightening at 
present. , 

(Dr Butler.) It would also make it more 
intelligible. I put a 16±year old on the register 
two years ago. Noticing that a 16£ year old 
was going to be on the register in a year and 
a half s time did not actually strike one. It is 
a difficult form. I am sure it could be made 
easier. That is one of the main explanations 
of the low registration of the coming of agers 
in the register. 



Mr Wheeler 

883. We have spent a lot of time looking 
at the register. But what are the other urgent 
matters to do with the law which you feel 
ought to be attended to as soon as possible? 

(Dr Butler.) The thing I am most keen on 
is the deposit. It seems to me that there is a 
real threat to democracy in what is going on 
in Bermondsey with 16 candidates. It makes 
a great deterrent, especially with Section 63 
in relation to broadcasting, although they are 
being more and more relaxed about it, 
because you have got to show everybody if 
you show anybody. It does seem to me that 
the democratic discourse ought to be 
confined to people who are serious 
candidates. My solution is an enormous 
increase in the deposit and a lowering of the 
condition of forfeiture. I would be very happy 
to move from 1 2\ per cent down to 5 per cent, 
or even lower than that, because it would 
eliminate the loonies and the fringe people. 
If you made some very relaxed thing about 
finding the £1,000, £2,000, whatever you put 
as a deposit, so it was not a great nuisance 
or embarassment to people dumping it but 
they would be embarrassed if they did not get 
the 5 per cent, it seems to me that is one 



solution. If people object to that, the 
alternative is a rather cumbrous, bureaucratic 
thing of a much larger number of signatures. 

I think Mr Boaks would not get on one if he 
had to collect 1,500 signatures; it would be 
a nuisance to do this; and it would be a 
nuisance to the officials to check 1,500 
signatures as legitimate electors. But it would 
be a way of pruning the electoral lists. It is 
much worse at by-elections than at general 
elections. But it is absurd that people should 
have access to all the publicity and cause all 
the nuisance they do. Because £150 is peanuts 
now, when it was really a lot of money in 
1918. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) I do not go along with 
David Butler in wanting to increase the 
deposit. I think there is a danger in that of 
bringing in a large financial element in the 
right to stand for Parliament. I am also a bit 
puzzled about how to distinguish the loonies 
from the brilliant independents. A P Herbert 
is an example of an independent; I suppose 
one of the most valuable Members of this 
House for a very long time. 

(Dr Butler.) He stood for a loonie 
constituency ! 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Yes. It may be that 
among the 28 who are standing there is 
another A P Herbert; I do not think so. But 
one must never lose sight of the possibility of 
another A P Herbert. 

884. If there were an A P Herbert seeking 
to stand, he presumably would not find too 
much difficulty with his brilliance in 
attracting financial support from half a dozen 
of his friends to raise £1,000 or more as the 
deposit? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) I would much rather 
that he had to get signatures rather than a 
financial barrier. 



Mr Lyon 

885. But A P Herbert had to get £150 
which is now valued at £2,000; so he would 
now have to get £2,000? 

(ProfKeith-Lucas.) That is perfectly true. 

886. It did not stop him? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) No. He was 
comparatively well off; after all, he wrote for 
Punch. 

(Dr Butler.) I have found that of the 
independents 97 per cent over the last 30 years 
had got below 5 per cent of the votes ; you are 
really cutting them out if you have a much 
lower forfeiture. There was one weird one 
which is worth drawing attention to. In the 
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Wednesbury by-election in 1957, when Mr 
Stonehouse was in Parliament, there was a 
crook who stood and who said “Don’t vote 
for me but I can build a house cheaper than 
anyone else.” He was sent to prison about two 
years later I was told by the area agent. But 
it was an extraordinary thing of a man 
standing and saying “Don’t vote for me” 
because he was developing an estate; and he 
just put £ 1 50 down to advertising expenses. 

Mr Wheeler 

887. If one were to strike the balance at, 
say, £1,000 deposit and 1\ per cent of the 
votes, do you think that would be about right ; 
would it serve the purpose ? 

( Dr Butler.) Yes; I am perfectly happy to 
go down to 5 per cent. The people who would 
benefit and who would be in that slot of 
between 5 and per cent would be people 
whom I think would have a special claim ; in 
some years in the past the Liberals ; in some 
years in the past Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists standing for recognised forces; 
they are the only people who fall in that slot. 
If you do a distribution of minor party votes 
you get extraordinary few who get 3 per cent 
of the votes ; the National Front has only got 
over 5 per cent on about six occasions so far. 



Chairman 

888. Can I just get this clear? Your 
objection to the low level of deposit is that 
the oddball candidate gets a cheap ride for self 
advertisement at the taxpayer’s expense ; but 
it is not that you object to the oddball 
candidate in principle? 

(Dr Butler.) I think that oddball 
candidates do impede the democratic process. 
I think they cause confusion to the electorate. 
They make it harder for people who want to 
give coverage to the people who are seriously 
contending for power, because they say I am 
not going to get into this because I have got 
to put Mr Boaks on the air as well as the 
serious people. It has certainly deterred 
television producers from going into 
constituencies because they have got to cover 
the whole range. 



Dr Marshall 

889. How can they impede the democratic 
process if they hardly get any votes? 

(Dr Butler.) They actually mean that a 
television company will not put on a 
programme about the constituency because 
they do not want to waste their time or it is 



to cumbersome or too clumsy a story to tell 
when you have to tell a story with 16 actors 
when you have actually only got three 
principal players. 



Mr Wheeler 

890. On that point, do you think the law 
should be changed to allow candidates to be 
portrayed in the media regardless of whether 
one of them objects or not? 

(Dr Butler.) I very much dislike the idea 
of people vetoing the coverage of an election 
by saying I am not coming on, and therefore 
they cannot go to deal with the others. In fact, 
the television people have got a great deal 
more enterprising about this. If you 
remember, in the last election the election in 
North Devon caused a lot of attention 
because Jeremy Thorpe was standing; there 
were quite a large number of publicists 
standing there ; and you suddenly got Jeremy 
Thorpe and his two principal opponents 
given quite reasonable coverage; and then 
suddenly flick, flick, flick, you got a 
photograph of the other seven or whatever it 
was candidates. They did, I think, dodge 
something of this initial spirit of Section 63 
in that way. I imagine they are going to get 
more enterprising, slightly evading the law 
there. But what I am a little worried about, 
though, is if you have removed all inhibitions 
from the television companies, ie the general 
obligation to be fair. I think you would have 
litigation there about fairness. The oddball 
candidate could say there were six television 
programmes about this by-election and I did 
not appear in any of them; and that is an 
affront to fair play. Here was the equivalent 
of very large expenditure promoting my big 
rivals’ candidacies against my own. 



Mrs Knight 

891. I have to tell Dr Butler that I think 
some people might consider that the biggest 
argument in favour of the present system 
might be that it would slightly deter certain 
television producers. It can also be said that 
some politicians, perhaps many, are only 
stopped from starting litigation proceedings 
against some television producers for 
unfairness by the extreme shortage of cash. 
But I would like just to press Dr Butler 
because his knowledge and experience is so 
important to this Committee on what he 
discussed at the seminar about this matter of 
deposit. At one point in paragraph 1 9 it is said 
“Lost deposits should hardly, as sometimes 
occurred, be allowed as expenses.” I did not 
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understand that. Because it does not mean, 
does it that if it was allowed against expenses 
it would be paid by somebody? 

/ Dr Butler.) That conference was two years 
aeo Professor Keith-Lucas was there. I do 
not remember quite. Itseems to me it is rather 

clumsily phrased. I am certainly embarrased 
to see that document before all of you as a 
kind of major considered thing. I just sent it 
along to Mr Willoughby as a suggestion of 
where we did try to get some people together 
some two years ago to see whether there were 
things that needed doing; you know who 
attended. It seemed to be quite a stimulating 
thing to do. But it is a quick rough record 
which a student of mine compiled for a 
general discussion that lasted for half a day. 

892. I think that is most helpful because it 
does explain why in some instances what 
appears to be an authoritative report failed 
to produce any firm opinion as to the general 
view of the seminar and particularly— what 
is important to this Committee— your own 
opinions? „ . , 

(Dr Butler.) They definitely tried not to 
have a general view; it was a mind-opening 
seminar; and we said nobody is bound by 
anything; we are not making any collective 
positions; we have no status whatever; we 
just are people from different interests with 
interest in elections exchanging ideas. 



893. I am grateful. I want just to ask you 
to give us the benefit of your experience on 
one other point connected with this question 
of the deposit which you have skated over so 
far. That is this question of having more 
people sign the nomination paper than 10. It 
is the view sometimes expressed and with 
some experience behind it that people will 
sign almost anything shoved in front of them 
in a supermarket and that the extra number 
would not particularly help. Could we have 
your views on that? 

(Dr Butler.) Simply, it involves a certain 
degree of organisation. I think the person 
who comes down, with no connection with 
the constituency, for some publicity might be 
deterred by having to produce 1,000 or 1,500 
signatures. I am sure it could be done ; but I 
think it would certainly reduce the numbers. 
I think it is a clumsy way of doing the job. 
I think that the monetary thing is probably 
a considerably more efficient way of doing the 
same job. 



Mr Luce 

894. I would like to move on to absent 
voting and ask a question about this, which 



we have not really covered. As you know, 
there has been a lot of discussion as to 
whether or not the voting should be extended 
for those on holiday whether at home or 
abroad. I think I am right that your paper at 
paragraph 7 says that if you decide to extend 
it to those on holiday, in effect what we are 
doing is granting absent voting on demand. 

I think it would be very helpful to have your 
view as to whether you think in principle, 
firstly, knowing in this day and age the 
number of people who, without knowing 
whether there is going to be an election or not, 
decide to go on holiday, whether at home or 
abroad, that it would be the right thing to do 
to extend it. If so, what do you see as the 
practical problems? 

( Dr Butler.) I think the practical problems 
are very great. I am not sure that I have a 
deeply principled view. I tend to think that 
any arrangement of this sort would be a 
bonus of a fairly big sort to whichever part 
was more efficiently organised. Because it is 
going to cause some administrative trouble 
getting the postal vote. Again, I know your 
Committee is wonderfully bipartisan and it 
will no doubt produce a wonderfully 
bipartisan report. But you cannot ignore the 
political fact that a motion to have universal 
absent voting is a motion to advance the 
interests of the Conservative party on 
balance ; that is the necessary consequence of 
it. It may be perfectly legitimate to argue that 
if people have the energy or their friends have 
the energy to get for them votes, they should 
not be deprived because perfectly reasonably 
they happen to be on holiday or otherwise 
away on polling day. But the administrative 
problems are very considerable. Have people 
got to get their vote in on time? I am going 
to Australia where they have out-voting ; they 
do not count the preference votes until they 
have got all the postal votes in. So in Australia 
they will vote on Saturday, March 5th ; and 
you will not know the outcome finally in 
about seven or eight constituencies until 
about 12 days later. That does cause some 
annoyance. Nominations are not closed and 
you cannot print ballot papers until 1 2 days 
before the vote; you have got in 12 days to 
get ballot papers printed and posted ; this will 
take three or four days. Then the post has to 
go out and come back. They are not going to 
come back in time. People are going to be 
disfranchised in that way. You can, of course, 
switch to proxy voting for people if you want 
to, though that again opens up an area of 
potential abuse, of people collecting a very 
large number of proxies and this sort of thing. 
I do not think it would be a very serious 
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danger but it is a danger. I think that that 
kind of administrative problem does loom 
reasonably large if you allowed, what I think 
you could do, out-voting within Britain and 
allowed people to go to some local centre 
where they were on holiday and cast a vote 
for any other constituency in the country, 
which I think administratively would be quite 
practicable. But again you would have a delay 
in transmitting the votes from these various 
out centres to the centre. It would in a certain 
number of constituencies change the 
outcome ; you would have the vote on election 
night and then have these other things coming 
in later. Again it would upset the current rules 
that we have for the count where you cannot 
count any votes theoretically until you have 
got all the votes shuffled together on the table. 

Mr Wheeler 

895. You have raised Australia three or 
four times. Is there a difference between the 
Australian federal elections and the state 
elections? Is there compulsion in the state 
elections as well as in the federal elections? 

(Dr Butler.) In almost all state elections 
there is compulsion. They have a federal 
election service ; they actually have separate 
registers for state; and they actually have 
three sets of registers in much of Australia as 
they do over much of Canada; it is very 
cumbersome and expensive in that sense. But, 
by and large, No, I would not think you could 
make a great distinction or learn distinct 
things from looking at the Australian state 
performance in contrast to the federal 
performance. 

896. But you will obviously look at that 
problem? 

(Dr Butler.) I will. 



Mr Luce 

897. It has been suggested that in order to 
achieve this we would have to extend the 
election period. It seems to me the election 
period already is long enough with a 
three-week campaign. Is it your view that the 
total election period would have to be 
extended or the gap between the close of 
nominations and polling day? 

( Dr Butler.) I think that you could actually 
close nominations earlier if you wanted to. It 
is extraordinary how few people know that 
two years ago the House did extend the 
election period from 20 to 22 days because of 
the Northern Ireland situation; and it just 
slipped through. There is the fact that you 



have to dissolve on a Wednesday now for a 
Thursday election three weeks later and not f 
on a Friday. It is not something that the 
public as a whole are aware of or even quite 
a lot of people involved in politics are aware 
of. Of course, you could shorten the 
timetable. If I may, without diverting the line 
of argument, mention the other thing I * 
wanted to mention, about shortening 
elections, which I learnt in India, a month ( 
ago, and that is voting machines. I have often 
been asked about this ; and I had always said 
it was very expensive and very cumbersome. 

I was quite a long way converted by seeing 
an experiment with voting machines which 1 
they did in one district last January. I watched 1 
it; I looked at the machines; I talked to the I 
manufacturers of the machines. They said i 
then it was about £200 for a self-contained 1 
machine, which really seemed fool proof for 
an identical situation; they could cope with 
a dozen names on the ballot. I was seeing it 
being used by illiterate voters. I was seeing it 
being used in a very simple situation. They \ 
believed that these machines would probably : 
come down to £100 with mass production. 
They believed they could justify the great 
saving. The Indian electoral office is trying to 
convert the whole country, 50,000 polling 
stations with 50,000 machines; there are 
many crores of rupees going to producing 
these machines. They believe they will save 
the state a great deal because they will enable 
them to shorten the duration of elections. The 
great delay, they say, in elections is actually 
printing the ballot papers ; they cost a lot of 
money and imported paper ; so there is saving 
of money in the printing of ballot papers. 
There is also the shortening of the election. 
They made a very innocent and alarming 
statement: they believed that all politicians 
got their election expenses back after they got 
elected; and their election expenses were a 
function of the duration of the election. 
Therefore, if by bringing in voting machines 
they could reduce the length of elections, they 
could save the public purse a very great deal 
of money subsequently extracted from it. I do 
not think this is strictly relevant to 
considerations here. I have talked to the 
Home Office and Treasury people who look 
after the cost of elections; and they do not 
have very clear figures. But there are 
enormous savings at the time of the count, 
because you can have the result of every 
election in the country by eleven o’clock at 
night with these things. You would not have 
to pay counting officers to stay up all night, 
and you would put radio and television 
commentators out of business. But it is still, 
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I think, something at least worth exploring. 

I do not know the detailed cost effective 

ba [ TrofKeith-Lucas.) I was going to say that 
some years ago after a number of jobs in 
Africa connected with elections, I was 
completely convinced of the advantage of a 
voting machine. I looked at the American 
ones which are enormous, because of course 
they ’have what they call the long ballot ; they 
are vastly expensive. But IBM did in fact 
make me a prototype for use in this country 
or other countries where you have a short 
ballot. They still have, I believe, one or two 
of these machines— they never sold one at 
all— mouldering on a shelf somewhere in 
their offices. There was some evidence before 
this before the committee that Mr Callaghan 
set up Certainly there is somewhere some 
evidence on this point. I think one of the 
greatest savings is that, as you must all know 
very well, when it comes to the end of the 
count the figures never add up quite right; 
there is always some discrepancy between the 
number of ballot papers issued and the 
numbers found in the boxes and the final 
count. This is perfectly all right, of course, if 
somebody has got a big majority. But when 
you get one of these very close run things, you 
get this re-count and re-count; and finally 
drawing the successful candidate aside and 
saying “We cannot get it to add up quite right 
but you are safely in ; you will not worry, will 
you if we give the surplus votes to the other 
candidates?” I expect this happens quite 
often. This is a nonsense. The voting machine 
will cut out all those mistakes in the counting. 
Of course there have been some absolutely 
terrific mistakes, particularly in local 
government where they have been thousands 
out in the count. That would be cut out. So 
I think there is a very strong case for looking 
at the voting machines. Whilst I have got the 
floor so to speak, may I come back to a small 
point on postal voting. This is a local 
government point. There is only one form of 
election now where postal voting is not 
allowed. This is a strange anomaly. This is the 
parish councils. For an historical reason they 
may not use postal voting, the reason being 
that when the parish councils were set up they 
were elected not by ballot paper but by a show 
of hands. This was not finally given up until 
1948. It was changed to written voting; but 
for some reason — I think oversight— no 
arrangement was made to allow postal voting 
for parish councils. As the parish council 
elections are run in with the district elections, 
it is a strange anomaly that though you have 
two ballot papers, one to vote for the district 



election and one to vote for the parish 
election, in one you can have a postal vote and 
in the other you cannot. So perhaps this might 
be considered. 

898. Of course, the other way of tackling 
this extension of the vote to holiday-makers, 
particularly those abroad, is the proxy vote. 

I do not know whether either of you have a 
view on that? 

(Dr Butler.) It is simply that it can be 
abused ; people can collect a large number of 
proxies. I am sometimes uneasy about postal 
voting and proxy voting because of the 
pressures that one has; and one does hear 
about matrons of nursing homes collecting 
votes and seeing they are done right or 
persuading the old dears who may be rather 
confused that this is what they want. I think 
the same applies to some of the things about 
mental patients; one does not want to 
discriminate against them or make them feel 
a second class citizen. But I think it is an area 
where potential abuse does come in. I cast a 
vote last May in the local elections for my 100 
year old aunt. Though she was compos mentis 
she was still in a sense under my influence. 

I think I did honourably what she would have 
wanted ; but at the same time I was conscious 
of this sort of irresponsibility as I filled in this 
postal ballot ; and for proxies it is the same. 

899. Presumably it is up to the individual 
to choose somebody he or she trusts? 

(Dr Butler.) Yes. 

( Prof Keith-Lucas.) I would say there was 
not very much of a case for keeping the two 
separate systems; and the postal vote should 
be kept and the proxy vote dropped. I know 
there are some difficulties in that, but it is 
confusing for some people to get one and 
some people to get the other. I do not think 
the ordinary man in the street appreciates 
who gets which or why. 

(Dr Butler.) The proxy vote enables the 
service-man overseas who cannot get a postal 
vote, in time to have his vote recorded. 
Nominations close now thanks to the latest 
amendment on the Saturday. They will not be 
approved until the Home Office says they are 
not criminals by the Monday; the ballot 
papers have got to be filled in. You cannot 
post probably until the Wednesday, eight 
days before the polls ; and it may not be until 
the Thursday or Friday. That is not going to 
go to the Falklands and back probably in that 
time. 

Mrs Knight 

900. In the light of certain things that have 
been said, I feel it is rather important to get 
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it on the record as one who has suffered 
grievously from having to submit with other 
candidates to machine counting some years 
ago in a local election, that the machine took 
precisely six times longer than any other 
count had ever been known to, and even then 
was really not trustworthy. So that the 
fallibility of the machines that we are 
discussing is not necessarily guaranteed to be 
any less than the fallibility rate of the present 
system? 

(Dr Butler.) I would in defence of the 
Indian thing say that they were extremely 
suspicious. They have two alternative 
systems. They have this machine which only 
works in a polling station. At the end you 
have to read off the figures in the polling 
station; it does not centrally collate them all ; 
you then have to collate the figures from the 
individual machines. They are battery 
operated ; they cannot be upset by a power cut 
or anything like that or tampered with; there 
are very careful tamper-proof arrangements. 
One could fairly well satisfy oneself that this 
was a thing that was pretty well flawless. Y ou 
end up by having to add up votes, and tally 
up what the individual machines say; and 
obviously error can creep in in any system. 
But I think this is one where one could build 
in perfectly reasonable checks. 

901. We are, I am sure, all impressed by 
the finger and the photograph which you have 
brought back to show us from India ; but even 
here in this House we do not trust machines 
to record our votes. I want just to ask one or 
two more questions about holiday voting, 
because earlier in this Committee’s 
deliberations this morning it was made quite 
clear that both of our witnesses felt it was very 
important to give and confer the right to vote 
on those entitled to do so. Yet it seems to me, 
Dr Butler, that you have rather brushed away 
the right of a voter who happens to have 
arranged a holiday possibly many months 
ahead of an election to have a vote. I do hope 
I am wrong. But you would feel that the 
Committee ought to seek ways of helping a 
voter rather than to say every method open 
is too difficult? 

( Dr Butler.) If you can find a way of doing 
it, I would not at least want to say this should 
not be done. I think you may find that the 
price is too high. There is one particular 
aspect of it which I think does come up in 
your deliberations, which is multiple 
registration. One of the aspects of this is that 
certain people living in North Cornwall, I 
know particularly there is agitation ; there are 
a lot of people with holiday cottages. If you 



have postal voting, the man can say he is on 
holiday when he lives in a suburban house in /' 
London in a safe Conservative seat. In ' 
marginal North Cornwall he then has a postal 
vote for his holiday cottage. It gets very 
difficult to police something which does seem 
to me to lend itself to a good deal of 
manipulation by energetic people in relation } 
to a limited number of marginal seats. I am 
just worried about that. ^ 

902. You rather feel, then, that the 
possibility of manipulation is so great that the 
holiday-maker should rightly be denied his . 
vote? 

( Dr Butler.) I think that is very likely the j 
conclusion you would come to when you I 
finally decided on the scheme that you were ] 
going to adopt for this. I do not one the whole ( 
like the idea of our moving from our current 
2 per cent of postal votes up to, if you had 
a summer election, 10 per cent or the 15 per 
cent you have in Fermanagh and South 
Tyrone and mid-Ulster, when you get this , 
fantastic figure. There is no constituency in S 
Britain above 4 per cent in one election; I , 
remember checking this ; there was no British ■ 
constituency which had a vote above 4 per i 
cent ; but in Northern Ireland there were two ! 
constituencies which had 1 1 and 13 per cent 
of postal votes. One knows perfectly well that 
this was some very elaborate organisation by ! 
people in the passionate circumstances of the I 
west of Ulster. 

903. But, Dr Butler, most of us are very 
well aware that the rules by which the rest of 
us are elected do not really apply to North 
and South Ireland. Can I just move on to 
another aspect of the work which you tackled 
at your seminar, because I find it very 
interesting; and it is something which has not 
been discussed in this Committee previously. 
That is the question of the hours polling 
stations are open. Many people have been 
concerned and a far greater number have 
been inconvenienced, I think, by the 
extension ; and I seem to get an echo of that 
feeling in your seminar? 

(Dr Butler.) I think it was certainly there. 
One knows it was a thoroughly capricious 
thing in 1969 when the hours were extended 
by one hour. We actually have longer polling 
hours than almost any other country. Most 
other countries stop at six, or seven, or eight 
in the evening. We have this tradition of very 
long hours. In Australia I think they stop at 
seven in most states. We have these very long 
hours. You are probably the people who 
know better than I the history of how that 
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extension was made. The Speaker s 
conference considered it and did not 
recommend an extension of polling hours. It 
Sly said that Sir Harold Wilson, as 
crime minister, on the advice of his agent said 
that the extra hour was very good for Labour ; 
abour people voted later; and this was a 
hazard always for the Labour party, because 
the median Conservative has voted by 4.30 
the median Labour person votes at six; and 
he later it was in the day, Labour was more 
at risk There is a lot of evidence that the 
traditions of voting locally have changed a 
ereat deal. The idea of coming home and 
having your tea and then sometimes dressing 
up and the husband and wife going out to vote 
late in the evening has changed widely. But 
in fact on the evidence of the last election only 
4 per cent of people cast their votes between 
nine and ten; and on the poll evidence that 
I saw they were exactly evenly divided 
between the parties ; there is not actually a 
narty advantage in it. I would have thought 
there was a lot to be said for going back at 
least to nine; I would not have thought there 
was much harm in going back to eight or 



had compulsory voting, a lot of those factors 
would be minimised, would they not? The 
whole question of whether you have free 
absent voting is of serious importance if one 
party is more effective in getting the persons 
to vote than the other. The question about 
overseas voting, which is very difficult indeed 
to solve with our present system, would be 
rather different if everybody had a statutory 
duty to vote. So it not only changes the 
nature of canvassing, it changes the whole 
conception of elections? 

(Dr Butler.) I think it does; I think it is 
fairly far-reaching in that way, certainly. 

906. I share your concern that the 
president of the most important country in 
the world can be elected by something less 
than 50 per cent of the electorate. That is not 
a true appreciation of people’s opinion. If 
that principle is to be upheld over here, 
compulsory voting at some stage becomes 
essential? 

(Dr Butler.) I suspect you will find 
compulsory voting causes you a good deal 
more heartache as Members of the House 
than seat belts. 



seven. 

Mr Lyon 

904. Could I go back to the compulsory 
vote? If you had a compulsory vote, as you 
do in Australia, presumably you either do 
not have to be registered in quite the same 
sort of way or the registration techniques are 
much more fluid than ours? 

(Dr Butler.) I slightly shied away earlier 
when I was asked about this. I am not sure 
of the exact detail of the registration tech- 
niques. It was one of the points that Profes- 
sor Keith-Lucas was making when he was 
saying that when we talked about the effi- 
ciency of the register, this sort of report 
ought to have looked overseas. Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia all have registration 
and reasonably comparable situations to our 
own. Looking at their experience and then- 
techniques, it seems to me to be highly rele- 
vant. I have researched a little bit in Quebec ; 
they have a very efficient and rather extrava- 
gant registration system there. But I think 
it is worth looking at this comparability. The 
Australian registration system certainly does 
have the reputation of being a very efficient 
one; and it is certainly a compulsory one. 

905. We are glad of your evidence about 
the party political advantage that is obtained 
by some parties in one way or another ; we 
had not even thought about that. But if you 



Mr Luce: But compulsory voting would 
probably lose the party that introduced it the 
next election. But if it came to one of these 
all-party committees which do not have any 
party political bias, it would surely be a 
matter of some interest to the electorate to 
consider the advantages; and there are 
advantages? 

Chairman: Our witnesses have probably 
concluded that that was a statement of 
opinion. 



Mr Dubs 

907. Can I go back on a couple of points, 
one a technical one on voting machines ? How 
do voting machines, not in India, but in other 
countries, handle postal voting? 

(Dr Butler.) The simple answer is I do not 
know. I imagine that they are just added to 
the totals, because all voting machine systems 
have to be added up at the end; you count 
a postal vote or you read a postal vote off and 
put it into a machine. In the United States 
they have a wide variety of voting machines 
and much the greatest experience of them; 
they do not have the voting machines on line ; 
somebody reads off on each individual voting 
machine what the totals are; and these are 
transmitted to a central place where they are 
added up and you get the final totals. 
Therefore, there is no difficulty in pouring 
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postal votes in either by hand or by reading 
them off onto a machine. 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) Some of the 
Caribbean islands have voting machines ; but 
I am afraid I have no idea whether they have 
postal votes. I rather doubt it. 

908. May I turn to a separate point, that 
is holiday voting? Do you know of any other 
country apart from Australia which you 
talked about where holiday voting is 
permissible ; and if so, how do they overcome 
the problems you have been discussing? 

(Dr Butler.) I am fairly certain that in 
Canada it is permissible and in New Zealand ; 
they have relatively free access to out voting ; 
you can vote by post in those countries 
without much condition for actually not 
voting in person but choosing to vote by post. 

909. Going back to the point about 
compulsory voting, I know you did not want 
to commit yourself too much in answer to an 
earlier question. Would you accept that 
notwithstanding the advantages that have 
been mentioned the lack of contact on the 
doorstep between the political party and the 
voter, which is a likely consequence of 
introducing compulsory voting, would have 
a major impact on the way our democracy 
works? 

(Dr Butler.) In 1950 some 53 per cent of 
people told the Gallup poll the day after the 
election they had been approached by 
somebody on their doorstep. In 1979 1 believe 
1 5 per cent said they had been approached by 
somebody on the doorstep. That 
door-to-door contact has declined to an 
extraordinary degree, and I suspect is going 
to go on declining. There will still be 
persuasive canvassing and the whole ritual of 
door-to-door things and knocking up and 
sending cars round will go on to a small 
degree. Even if you have compulsory voting 
there are people who will want help to get to 
the polls; and there will be a little bit of that. 
But I am afraid it has gone almost beyond 
recall already. The thing you are describing 
is a thing affecting the great bulk of the British 
society. If you get 85 per cent unable to recall 
in the 1979 election anybody knocking on 
their door 

910. I bluntly do not believe that figure, 
certainly not for key inner city seats and key 
marginal seats ; it may apply to the far flung 
parts of the country but I do not believe the 
figure, and it does not accord for one moment 
with my own personal experience, when I am 



being canvassed all the time at home, quite 
apart from the canvassing Ido? 

( Dr Butler.) That was the figure. 



Dr Marshall 

911. lam overcome by curiosity looking at 
your black spot to ask how you came to be 
entitled to vote in Hyderabad? 

( Dr Butler.) I just walked shyly past the 
person putting the spots on, and I said 
“Would you do one on me for a memento?” 
I did not actually cast a vote in Hyderabad. 

912. But you could have done? 

(Dr Butler.) No, I could not. It was a very 
impressive demonstration of democracy and 
democratic control, seeing the system and the 
queues of people going through and voting, 
with something like a 75 per cent turnout in 
largely illiterate villages way off the beaten 
track but using these machines without any 
difficulty. 

913. On that point, how did they know 
that the people who voted were Indian 
citizens? 

(Dr Butler.) They were in a village; and 
there were party watchers seeing people; you 
came in and declared your name ; they had 
quite an efficient electoral register ; and you 
had to put a thumb print on the register or 
write your name on the register and then have 
this mark put on; then you went behind the 
counter and pressed your button on the 
voting machine. 



Chairman 

914. That rather leads me to ask a final 
question before the Committee closes this 
part of our proceedings, as to whether you 
have any views on the criterion for qualifying 
to be a voter in this country. Should it 
continue to be on the basis of citizenship or 
should it be on the basis of citizenship and 
residence or should it be on the basis of 
residence only? 

(Dr Butler.) I think to some extent this is 
a pragmatic question which turns on 
numbers. I do all the time I am asked these 
questions think how much difference would 
it make if you followed one or other route. 
I cannot see some absolute principle that I 
could lay down that it should only be 
citizenship and residence or only citizenship. 
My own personal view would be that the 
indignation and the mess of eliminating the 
Irish, which is one part of the question, would 
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be worth it. I would myself let things be 
"he r e As to the right of British citizens 
Seas to vote and obviously particularly 
the largish number in Europe is again a 
nraamatic one of how you can arrange their 
Sg. I would be very happy to let people 
Ton declaring themselves, forced by their 
fob to live overseas, to be resident in the seat 
hey last resided in; and to be kept on the 
register as postal voters for the place they last 
resided in I would not mind that. I think the 
numbers involved in any constituency would 
be so small that if you did the extreme 
mini/max calculation you would end up by 
savins not more than one election result could 
have been decided by the decision you made 
to put them on or to leave them off. So it it 
makes the British citizens who are lying 
abroad for their country happy, then let them 
be happier with a greater sense of fulfilment 
and put them on and try and arrange the 
system. There will be problems with delays of 
the postal vote. You could probably do it in 
Europe ; further afield it may be more difficult 
to get the votes back. But I am sure you have 
got evidence or are going to get evidence from 
the Foreign Office which is exceedingly 
reluctant to get in any way involved m 
allowing out voting in consulates or anything 
like that. 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) May I take a point on 
that? I think in local government perhaps the 
answer is slightly different. I see no sound 
reason why certainly a citizen of the Common 
Market or of the Commonwealth who is in 
fact resident in England and paying rates 
should not have a local government vote. I 
would have thought that in that case, the local 
government cases, that residence was what 
you should fix your mind on quite clearly. 
Justice, I think, seems to demand that. 
Harking back to something David Butler said 
earlier about the extreme inconvenience of 
the present date for compiling the register, 10 



October, the beginning of university term, the 
administrators of universities have to guess 
who is going to be living where before they 
have got all sorted out ; and they are not very 
well informed as to the exact national 
background of a lot of the undergraduates 
coming up for the first time. I think you will 
find in practice they put them all down, or 
with very few exceptions, and have to guess 
where they are going to be living. The 
inconvenience is considerable because you do 
not even know at that date what 
undergraduates are going - to come into 
residence ; some are going to drop out; a few 
will come in. In the university I was in recently 
the boundary ran straight through one of the 
colleges. Those living on that side of the 
college voted in that ward and that local 
authority and those on this side of the college 
voted on this side. This meant that the master 
of the college, if he were politically motivated, 
could put all his pink undergraduates on that 
side and his blue on that side ; he could in fact 
swing the election, which was won recently by 
32 votes and there were 300 at stake in this. 



Mrs. Knight 

915. I am worried about how on earth, 
unless the administrator has been to the 
trouble of inquiring from all the income 
students how they intended to vote, he can say 
that one lot is red and the other is blue? 

(Prof Keith-Lucas.) With the second- and 
third-year undergraduate one may well 
know ; it would only be the first year that you 
would not know. 

Chairman : I am afraid we are getting to the 
point where we must conclude our 
proceedings this morning. May I therefore on 
behalf of the Committee members thank you 
very much for attending and answering our 
questions. 
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WEDNESDAY 23 FEBRUARY 1983 



Members present: 

In the absence of the Chairman, Mr Alex Lyon was called to the Chair 
Mr John Blackburn Mrs Jill Knight 

Mr Alf Dubs Dr Edmund Marshall 

Mr John Hunt Mr John Wheeler 



Examination of Witnesses 

Miss P C Drew, Assistant Secretary, and Mr R J Weatherill, Principal, E3 Division, 
called in and further examined. 



Chairman : We are very grateful to you for 
coming again. We were very impressed by 
your evidence on the last occasion. Since then 
we have had, as you know, a lot of evidence 
over a wide range. There is a number of 
residual questions my colleagues would like 
to ask you, and we will take them subject by 
subject. We are going to start with the 
compilation of the register. 

Dr Marshall 

916. Miss Drew, may I first ask you about 
the present timetable for arrangements for 
compiling the register each year? Why is it 
that there is effectively two months between 
December 1 6, the closing date for late claims 
and objections to the published draft register, 
and February 16 when the new register comes 
into force and has therefore to be printed? 
Could that two months period be reduced? 

( Miss Drew.) May I ask Mr Weatherill to 
answer that? 

(Mr Weatherill.) The timetable as set 
down at the moment is still the same as it was 
at the time when all electoral registration 
officers published electors lists from the 
period 28 November. The reason there is such 
a long time after 16 December is simply to 
allow for various different lists, that is, the old 
register and the new names and the names the 
ERO is going to take off, to be combined into 
one full register and printed and published in 
February. As the Committee will know, more 
and more electoral registration officers are 
publishing not electors lists but a draft 
register which they can do with a computer, 
and I think that of the various periods fixed 
in the electoral registration timetable, from 
mid-December to mid-February is probably 



the one which could be shortened. I do not 
think we see there would be any particular 
advantage in shortening it and having the 
register published earlier because it is, in fact, 
very unlikely that, say, a general election 
would ever be called in December or January 
because the weather could make it difficult. 

917. Could the period be shortened so 
that, in fact, the timetable could be made later 
and the publication of the draft register or 
lists made December 28 instead of November 
28? 

(Mr Weatherill .) Would you also propose 
the qualifying date should move? 

918. That would enable that to happen, 
would it not? 

( Mr Weatherill.) That was something that 
was considered by the Working Party on the 
Electoral Register which reported in 1976. 
The Working Party did propose that indeed 
the timetable should be moved around, not 
exactly on those lines but with a qualifying 
date a month later. I think there were quite 
simply two problems about that which 
prevented it ever being implemented: first, 
that in Scotland the person who does the 
registration of electors is also the assessor 
who does rating and valuation. If you 
move the timetable later in the year the two 
things would get squashed up and it would 
be very difficult for the assessor to do both 
of those at once. Second, because if you move 
the canvas from late September-early 
October until, let us say, late October— early 
November, again you have difficulties with 
weather. You have dark evenings and the cold 
and it becomes more difficult for an effective 
canvas to be carried out. 
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919. What would you regard as the 
minimum practical period between the last 
date for late claims or objections and the date 
when the register has to be published? 

(Mr Weatherill.) This is not something I 
think we have ever really taken up with 
electoral registration officers. We very much 
follow their advice on it. At the moment there 
are still, do not ask me how many, some areas 
which do produce electors lists and places 
where there are not as yet computer facilities. 
I would have thought the period which there 
is at the moment from 16 December until 15 
February is still probably necessary in some 
areas. 

920. Do you think it would be a good idea 
to lay down that electoral registration officers 
should publish draft registers rather than the 
old form of lists as a matter of national 
practice? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think this is bound to 
come in the end. The number of places where 
there are not computers which enable draft 
registers to be published is becoming smaller 
but I do not think we are yet in a position 
where the Home Office could say, “Right, 
there must be a draft register”, thereby 
obliging local authorities to buy or get access 
to computer facilities and buy programmes 
and so on which could be very expensive for 
them. 

921. On the procedure which has applied 
from last year so that claims to be registered 
can be made at any time of the year now, can 
you explain first the timetabling involved in 
that procedure? For instance, if an elector 
today, February 23, realised he had been 
omitted from the register but he was entitled 
to be registered because he had been at the 
qualifying address last October 10, if today 
he made a claim to his local electoral 
registration officer to be registered and that 
claim, in fact, was found to be a good claim, 
what would be the earliest date in which his 
name would be included on the electoral 
register? 

( Mr Weatherill.) As it happens, if the claim 
was made today it would take just about the 
longest of any possible period, because to 
make things easier for an electoral 
registration officer it was decided when he 
publishes the notices of that claim the notice 
should only come out in one period every 
month. It so happens the period for 
publishing the notice is from 1 1 to 20 of any 
particular month. The earliest the electoral 
registration officer could publish notice 
would be between the 1 1 and the 20 March. 



Provided there was no difficulty about the 
claim and provided no-one objected and the 
electoral registration officer was satisfied that 
the claim was in order, the first date that the 
name could go into the register would be 1 
April, but there is a saving in the regulations 
which prevents a claim of that sort taking 
effect if the notice of an election has already 
been published. So, if you happen to be 
somewhere where there is going to be a local 
government election at the beginning of this 
May, since the notice of the election has to 
be published on or before 28 March, the short 
answer to your question is that you would not 
get a vote for the forthcoming elections in 
May. 

922. Putting that another way, am I right 
in saying that after the register has come into 
force on February 16, an elector finding his 
name had been omitted inadvertently is then 
too late to get his name onto the register for 
the local elections in May that year? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I believe I am right in 
saying if he made his claim instantly and the 
ERO, published the notice also instantly, 
before the 20, he could go on at the very 
beginning of March. I think I am right in 
saying that. 

923. He has got four or five days? 

( Mr Weatherill.) It is possible a good ERO 
would try to do that. 

924. We found in our inquiry that the 
facilities for adding names onto the register 
during the course of the year in this way have 
been used with very wide degrees of success 
in different electoral registration areas. In 
some towns there have been 400 or 500 people 
added last year. In other comparable towns 
there have been none at all. Do you feel that 
the amount of publicity advising electors or 
potential electors of the facility to have their 
names added to the register is sufficient, and 
is it being applied correctly in all areas? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think that EROs still 
put a lot of emphasis on the original initial 
period for claims and objections. I think it 
is the practice in most areas for EROs to give 
what publicity they can within their budgets 
to the fact that the draft register, or whatever 
it is, is on public display and it is really up 
to the elector to go and look at it and check. 
I think that the EROs regard that original 
procedure as being more orderly and easy to 
operate than the new one. If the Committee 
has evidence of great variations in practice, 
I think that is more evidence than we have in 
the Home Office. I really would not like to 
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make an assessment yet of how effectively the 
new arrangements are working. There are 
some figures, as the Committee will know, in 
the OPCS report which demonstrate little 
more than that neither the old claims and 
objections procedure nor the new claims 
procedure is used very much, in Great Britain 
at least, and there is not much to choose 
between the two. 

925. Finally on this topic, do you see any 
scope for reducing the time period involved 
in getting what I call late claims through the 
year settled and onto the register? In other 
words, could the timetable you have just 
indicated beconcertinaed? 

(Mr Weather ill.) When I first started 
working on this subject, which was after the 
new procedure was invented, my first reaction 
was certainly that this looked a horribly 
complicated procedure and, on the face of it, 
it is very difficult to understand how it was 
arrived at. I think the answer is that there are 
all sorts of factors which had to be borne in 
mind, the fact it was important for people to 
be able to get on the register, and on the other 
hand, the amount of work it was going to 
cause for the ERO. I think the reason for the 
complexity was that it was necessary to reach 
a compromise between these various 
conflicting points. I do not think the 
procedure has yet been operating long 
enough for us to decide whether, in fact, it 
could be telescoped. I would hope it could 
because I agree that it is a long period. I think 
it is unfortunate that the worst example which 
we spoke about earlier does have this result 
of preventing someone from voting in May. 



Mrs Knight 

926. Could we go back to the facts, which 
came out at an earlier meeting, about the 
inaccuracy of the electoral register as a 
whole? May I begin by asking our witnesses 
what other duties the EROs have, apart from 
compiling the register? 

( Miss Drew.) They are often chief 
executives of local authorities, so they have 
the other duties that fall to them in that role. 
Some, I believe, are full time. 

(Mr Weatherill.) Formally the electoral 
registration officer is the proper officer of the 
council, that is to say, the chief executive 
officer or the clerk or whatever. In practice, 
electoral registration officers very frequently 
appoint deputies who, as it were, take on the 
responsibility for themselves, and that might 
be a full time job. There are some places 



Mr R J Weatherill [ Continued 



where a number of different districts have 
clubbed together and each of them appoint f 
the same deputy, so that there will be one I 
person who, in effect, is responsible for the 
registration of electors in a number of 
districts. So I think the practice really varies 
and responsibility is sometimes spread 
between different people. 

927. That is a very interesting answer. I f 
had not been aware that some people were 
allocated the special duty of compiling the 
registers and wish to get it on the record that, 
overall, electoral registration officers are 
extremely busy people. Would that be j 
accurate? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I would certainly agree 
with that. 

i 

928. That being the case, does it follow 
that it is rather unreasonable to ask them to 
send out visitors to people who have not filled 

in Form A and so forth, which we discussed ) 
earlier, to find, for instance, whether they ■ 
were alive or dead, whether they had moved < 
or remained in the place, and simply j 
forgotten to fill up the form? The extent of j 
those duties, if carried out, as appears to be 
necessary, if the Form A is not to be taken 
as a guide, would appear to be rather 
expensive. Is that correct? 

(Miss Drew.) I think the answer I would 
give to that is that we would expect a good 
ERO to use his resources intelligently. Clearly 
a blanket canvas of every single household 
every year might indeed be, as you say, 
difficult to do, but we would hope that we 
would perhaps pinpoint areas of particular 
difficulty for concentrated attack in one year 
and in another year we would pinpoint 
another area for a concentrated effort so that 
every household had a thorough canvas, as 
it were, every three or four years, and perhaps 
again concentrating his attention on 
households that do not respond and going 
back again to those. As I say, we would be 
using his resources intelligently and directed 
towards the best return. 

929. The difficulty I think the Committee 
is in in this matter is that we have all naively 
imagined that filling in Form A was what got 
you onto the register and if you had not filled 
in Form A correctly, then you would not be 
on the register. We have found that this is not 
so. I believe it would be right to say that there 
is a variation in different parts of the country 
in the way that EROs deal with this problem. 

Is that correct? 
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(Miss Drew.) That is quite correct and 
indeed the OPCS study shows there is a 
variety of practices followed by different 
electoral registration officers. 

930. Would our witnesses think that it 
would be a good idea if some advice were 
given from the Home Office, which I believe 
presently is not done, to have some kind of 
unified approach by EROs all over the 
country with regard to the way they deal with 
this problem? 

(Miss Drew.) We do already give advice, 
as we mentioned before, in the memorandum 
ofguidance,butwe recognise it is certainly out 
of date. We need to take account of the new 
information we have available to us. We have 
every intention of updating that memo- 
randum of guidance and bringing into it the 
learning which we have got from this OPCS 
study. You mentioned, I think, if I recollect, 
the idea of our giving, as it were, basic 
guidance that every ERO should follow. Is 
that the idea of which you were thinking? 

931. Yes, bearing in mind what we have 
already established, that there is a good deal 
of difference in procedure, practice and 
success in different parts of the country. 

(Miss Drew.) I think there are many 
attractions in that course but we would have 
to reckon also with the fact that different 
circumstances exist in different parts of the 
country; for example, a rural area has 
different problems from those of an inner 
city. In drafting such guidance one would 
have to be careful not to impose on electoral 
registration officers pointless activities or 
activities which would be pointless in 
particular areas but which would be very 
much to the point in other areas, if you see 
what I mean. 

932. Miss Drew, do you think that electors 
generally believe that filling in the form is 
what gets them the vote? 

(Miss Drew.) It is hard for me to say what 
I think electors believe. I think most people 
are certainly of the view that if you fill in the 
form your name jolly well ought to appear on 
the register and they would be horrified if it 
did not. Whether they believe that not filling 
in the form might, nevertheless, bring them 
onto the register because of further inquiries 
made by the ERO, I am sorry, I do not know. 
I have always filled in the form myself so I 
have never been in that position. 

933. What I am trying to get at is that if 
the electorate are led to believe that filling in 



the form does not have such a strong 
connection with their being given the vote as 
it should, will they not perhaps be less likely 
to bother to fill it in? 

( Miss Drew.) I see the point. I am sorry, 

I had not grasped that. I suppose there must 
be a risk of that. If the general view was that 
it did not make any difference whether you 
filled in the form or not, people might become 
rather lazy about it. The form comes in; you 
are asked to fill it in ; certainly if you want to 
be certain of getting a vote you know that is 
what you must do. 

934. The questioning in this Committee 
has revealed a situation which none of us 
believed existed. There are two courses, I 
think, to follow. Either we make it more clear 
to the electorate that filling in that form in 
October is important to get their vote, or we 
are going to have to spend very large sums 
of money on having seconders, as it were, 
from the ERO, to go out and do it. We all 
know the problem of canvassing people in 
their homes. We all know what time it takes. 
You can go once and they are out and go 
again and again and so forth. Of course, often 
people would not be in except after office 
hours, so whoever went to see them would be 
on overtime. So that presumably we have to 
decide whether the importance does not really 
lie so much with the compilation of Form A 
as in giving more and more money and more 
and more powers to people to go out and seek 
people and ask them why they did not fill in 
the form. Would that be a fair summing up 
of the situation as far as our Committee is 
concerned? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I do not think we see the 
alternatives quite as clear cut as that. May I 
comment on each of them? On Form A, we 
have already made the point to the 
Committee that it is not the elector who fills 
in Form A ; it is the householder. The powers 
of the electoral registration officer are to 
request information from the householder. If 
you are someone in a household you are really 
outside the process and you would have to 
change a lot more than simply rejigging Form 
A, if you wanted to put the onus on the elector 
to get himself on. On the other point, I do not 
think it comes out from the OPCS study that 
the way to help electoral registration officers 
is to give them a lot more money. It is early 
days yet. I rather think that there are ways 
that electoral registration officers could alter 
their practices and make better use of the 
resources they already have. At the moment 
electoral registration officers tend to have a 
blanket approach, if you like, to the way they 
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conduct the canvas in their area. It may be 
that they could,, for example, concentrate on 
particular areas in particular years and by 
doing that get a much better quality register. 
As I say, it is early days. 

935. Could I just ask whether you feel that 
it would be a good idea to have some sort of 
survey of the whole country in order to 
highlight a good practice and to give advice 
to other EROs? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes; I think that is a good 
idea certainly. We have had this survey of 
electoral registration practices already. The 
OPCS have done that. Our hope is that out 
of that report we should be able to work to 
something like good practice and indeed we 
are at the moment arranging a seminar, to 
follow this up, with the EROs from London 
boroughs because that was, of course, an area 
highlighted by the OPCS report, but I think 
good practice is different from a sort of 
mandatory code which you were referring to 
before which I think has some of the 
disadvantages indicated. 

936. Do you think that it would be a good 
idea if there were a time limit after which 
names did not remain on the register when 
forms were not filled in of, say, a year? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I am not sure; I think 
there is a possibility, quite frankly. There are 
some figures in the OPCS work which showed 
what the effect of this carrying forward 
process is in any particular year and on 
balance it rather demonstrated that the 
practice was justified because you get more 
right names on than wrong ones, if you like 
to put it very bluntly. We did not get from 
the OPCS survey any figures of how that 
balance is affected in later years and I think 
for the moment we should say that it was 
bound to vary from area to area because there 
are different levels of mobility. At the 
moment I think it is still something on which 
the ERO makes a decision. 



Mr Dubs 

937. Am I right in thinking that the total 
cost of compiling the register is borne by the 
local authority? 

( Miss Drew.) No, there is an element in the 
rate support grant; to that extent there is a 
central government input. 

938. Effectively the money the local 
authority spends on the register is its own 
money, although they are doing it, in effect, 
as agents for the Home Office, are they not? 



(Mr Weatherill.) I do not think the one 
follows from the other. Yes, this is a sum of 
money which is determined by the local 
authority and, as with other sorts of local 
authority expenditure, some of the money is 
got back from central funds through a grant. 

I do not see this is something they are doing 
on the part of the Home Office. 

(Miss Drew.) I think the point is that the 
legislation places the duty on the electoral 
registration officers. If they were doing it on 
behalf of the Home Office the responsibility 
would lie with the Home Office and we would 
have, let us say, an electoral registration 
service which would be answerable to the 
Home Secretary, but we do not have that. The 
responsibility is placed by the legislation on 
the electoral registration officers. 

939. My point is that they have an 
obligation to do it; therefore, if local 
authorities are trying to save money, the only 
way they can do it is by carrying out their task 
less well. They cannot save money any other 
way because they have to provide the service. 

(Miss Drew.) That is a consideration that 
applies to all things that local authorities are 
responsible for under various aspects of 
legislation and I think the only point we 
would want to make on the electoral 
registration side is, as I said to Mrs Knight, 
that electoral registration officers should use 
the resources that they have intelligently, so 
that they are directed towards getting the best 
return, if I can put it that way, and the most 
accurate register. 

940. The figures we were given suggest that 
in inner city areas with multi-occupied houses 
inaccuracy can be as high as 1 5 per cent of 
the register. 

(Miss Drew.) I have no other authority 
than the basis of the OPCS report. 

941. Does it not bother the Home Office 
that the register should be so inaccurate, and 
do you have any proposals to make to put 
forward to improve this? 

( Miss Drew.) Most certainly it does bother 
the Home Office, absolutely, an& that is one 
thing which I hope has come across in the 
evidence I have given. I have already 
indicated, I think, how we hope to carry 
forward the work, in a sense, begun for us by 
the OPCS ; that is, in trying to work towards 
some idea of good practice with seminars with 
electoral registration officers in areas 
highlighted by the OPCS report as being 
particularly difficult, but at the end of the day 
we have to recognise that on the legislation 
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tel! EROs that they must do this or they must 
do that I think that point probably emerged 
in the evidence given by electoral registration 
officers themselves that they have a very 
strong view about the work that they do. 

942 I am not sure whether Mr Weatherill 
was actually saying that more money would 
not improve the accuracy of the register. Was 
he saying that? Secondly, do you have any 
reason to believe that the efforts by local 
authorities to save money in recent years has 
resulted in their producing a less accurate 

register for cost reasons? 

(Mr Weatherill.) The answer to the first 
question is certainly that just simply 
allocating more money to electoral 
registration does not seem to me would 
improve things at all, without the electoral 
registration officer taking some sort of view 
of the best way of doing it, if you like. We 
rather think that there is a lot of variation in 
practice. Electoral registration officers have a 
lot to learn from one another on this. At the 
moment there is no central machinery for 
swapping of ideas and so on at all. It is 
possible that something like a good practice 
could emerge from discussions between the 
electoral registration officers. It certainly is 
not going to emerge from people in 
Whitehall. We do not have the down to the 
ground feeling about this. On the other 
question, I am afraid there is just no 
information at all. The information which has 
come out of the OPCS survey was as much 
news to the Home Office as it has been to the 
Committee. The last survey was done in 1966. 
We suspected that things had got worse in the 
interim. We did not know how much. We 
have not had this information very long. I 
think it would be a mistake for us to try 
instantly to propound of doctrine of how 
electoral registration is to be done. 

Mr Dubs: I can assure you that for most 
of us the figures from the OPCS were no 
surprise ; that is to say, that the inaccuracy in 
inner city areas was of that order. It seems to 
me it was something we have experienced all 
the time. 



[Mr Dubs Conull 

asitcurrentlyexists the responsibility does 
with electoral registration officers and th. 
7, „ i imit m which we in the Home Office c 



Chairman 

943. Is there any good reason why we 
should not introduce a rolling register into 
this country? It applies in the United States. 

(Mr Weatherill.) Could I ask in return 
what exactly you mean by a rolling register ? 



944. In America, for example, you can get 
your name onto a register all the time ; it goes 
on and on and on. Why should we not do it 
here? 

( Mr Weatherill.) I think if you did that you 
would have to switch the onus from the 
electoral registration officer to the elector. 
The present system is based on the idea there 
is a single date when electoral registration 
officers decide who is an elector in any area 
and who is not. It seems to me it would be 
impossible to require electoral registration 
officers to know throughout the year who 
happened to be resident, bearing in mind 
people are moving. You would have to go 
over to a system which required the person 
who thought he was an elector to get in touch 
with the electoral registration officer and say, 
“Look, I have moved here and am I now on 
the register?” I would have thought that 
would make for a less accurate register than 
the one we have at present because the people 
who go on the register would be people who 
are good at filling in forms. 



Dr Marshall 

945. When the electoral registration 
officers gave evidence they indicated that 
there was really no practicable possibility, 
when they receive completed Forms A or 
other applications to be included on the 
register, to check whether the claimants were 
United Kingdom citizens. Do you agree with 
that? 

(Mr Weatherill.) It would clearly be 
impracticable for them to require everyone 
who fills in a Form A to produce some sort 
of evidence. They have to use common sense, 
I think. We provide as much guidance as we 
think is feasible on difficult nationality 
questions but it remains with them to decide 
which are the doubtful cases and to come to 
a conclusion. 



946. Is it known whether there have been 
any applications for inclusion on an electoral 
register which in recent years have been 
turned down by EROs on the grounds of 
disputed nationality? 

(Mr Weatherill.) There certainly are cases. 
We do not have any overall information. 
Quite frequently my colleagues, during the 
autumn period, get telephone calls from 
EROs on the subject. I know it does quite 
often happen that people do not get on the 
register because they do not satisfy the 
nationality qualification. 
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947. Would it not be simpler if the 
qualifying basis for registration were changed 
from the nationality of citizens to simple 
residence? 

(Mr Weatherill.) It would certainly be 
simpler; that answer is obvious. I doubt 
whether simplicity is actually the main reason 
for coming to a decision on voting. 

Chairman 

948. Is there any good reason against it? 
(Miss Drew.) I think that is a matter for 

comment. 

Dr Marshall 

949. On the question of multiple 
registration, if it were generally thought that 
while a person with more than one residence 
in different local authorities should be 
entitled to vote in elections to those different 
local authorities, but still he should only have 
a parliamentary franchise in respect of one 
address of his own choosing, would it be 
practicable for additional wording to be 
included on Form A, and presumably in 
legislation, requiring a person who registered 
in respect of more than one address to specify 
on the form the address for which he should 
be entitled to parliamentary franchise? 

(Miss Drew.) I think there are two points 
there. The initial answer to your question 
must be that if the legislation provided, then 
the Form A could so provide. The difficulty 
would be that the electoral register would 
have to indicate the fact that somebody living 
in a particular place could only vote at local 
elections. It could be done as it exists, of 
course, for peers, but that would be an 
administrative difficulty. Then, of course, 
there would be the more general point which 
we made when we came before you before 
which is of discovering that somebody had or 
had not done what they should not do, the 
general administrative difficulty of 
preventing multiple registration. 

950. But if there were suitable wording on 
Form A, and assuming that most of the 
law-abiding population acted in accordance 
with that wording, am I right in thinking there 
is no insuperable difficulty on that point? 

( Miss Drew.) I do not think so, no. 

951. Slightly off the point, can I quickly 
bring this in because electoral registration 
officers are invariably local government 
officers: why is it they are not subject to 
investigation by the Local Government 
Commissioner for Administration? 



(Miss Drew.) This point is a bit puzzling. 

Is it that there is an exemption for them? I 
was not aware they were exempted under the 
legislation from investigation by the Local 
Government Ombudsman. The general 
point, and I am not an expert on the Local 
Government Ombudsman, is that his remit is 
to investigate individual cases of maladmini- 
stration. Now, I would guess that the most 
likely allocation of maladministration which 
would be laid at the door of an electoral 
registration officer is that somebody’s name 
had been left off the register. It is hard to 
think indeed of any other area where we 
might be accused of maladministration which 
would arise on a personal case. The law, of 
course, already provides for that problem to 
be rectified . by means of the late claimants 
procedure. So that I think what I am saying 
really is it seems unlikely that the Local 
Government Ombudsman would, in fact, 
ever have a case and, since he can only 
investigate individual cases, the ERO is 
unlikely to find himself the subject of such an 
investigation because other channels exist for 
such maladministration to be rectified. 

952. Would you not accept that there 
could be other maladministration than 
simply leaving off a person’s name? 

( Miss Drew.) I cannot think offhand what 
they might be since that is all the electoral 
registration officer does; he compiles the 
register. The maladministration would be 
leaving somebody off that register. I cannot 
imagine somebody complaining because his 
name is put on the register ; in any case, that 
would not be maladministration. 

(Mr Weatherill.) In general the remit of the 
Local Government Ombudsman is for cases 
which would ordinarily go through a 
councillor. You go to the Ombudsman if your 
channel has dried up. This is not a local 
government responsibility. If you did make a 
complaint to a councillor it would not be any 
of his business. He would pass it straight to 
the ERO anyway. This would not fit 
altogether happily with the sort of frame into 
which the Local Government Ombudsman 
fits. 

953. Would it help to produce some 
uniformity of national practice, as it were, 
among electoral registration officers if they 
were subject to the possibility of investigation 
by the Local Commissioner? 

(Miss Drew.) I do not think so because of 
the fact that the Local Government 
Ombudsman, as I understand it, can only 
investigate individual cases. He does not have 
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a remit asitwere, to lookat policy. It is really I 
the policy of electoral reg.stration to which r 
your question is directed. ^ 

t 

Mr Wheeler 

QS4 Could I mention one or two points 
which' Mr Dubs and Dr Marshall referred to 
ta their questions? Mr Dubs mentioned the 
problem of people who were not included on 
the register! particularly in the inner cities. 
What of the other side of the com, 
particularly in inner London of the large 
numbers of people who are included on the 
register who are not eligible? In one ward in 
my constituency something like 700 names 
have been removed from the register because 
they were not eligible. How do you see that 

problem being dealt with? 

(Miss Drew.) May I ask whether their non- 
eligibility was simply because they had moved 
or because they were not eligible to vote at 
all? 

955. They were foreign nationals. 

(Miss Drew.) Seven hundred names of 
foreign nationals! That is pretty bad. What 

was your question? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I am not wishing to cheat 
but if they have actually gone off the register, 
then there is not a problem because the 

existing procedures have worked. I would like 

to emphasise there is an objections procedure. 

It is there; it is publicised and we think it is 
up to people to use it. For whatever reason 
it does not seem to be the practice m Great 
Britain, for example, for the political parties 
to make use of this procedure very much. It 
you go across the water you come to 
somewhere where the procedure is used a 
great deal. I know the Chief Electoral Officer 
for Northern Ireland would say his register 
very much benefits as a result. 

956. There might be a special problem in 
inner London, apart from the houses in multi- 
occupation. Have you had evidence from the 
officers in inner London that this is a 
difficulty or do you think they just cope with 
it as best they can? 

(Miss Drew.) I think the OPCS’s report 
absolutely supports what you say, that there 
are very real difficulties in London and that 
is why in following up that report we have 
decided that we must start with London, that 
that is a particular problem area, and one that 
deserves the first concentrated attention. 

(Mr Weatherill.) Although I cannot say I 
have spoken to all the EROs in inner London, 



I do know that in some boroughs the electoral 
register studies have taken the OPCS study 
very much to heart ; they are looking seriously 
at their procedures to see what they can do 
to improve them. 

Dr Marshall 

957. What have they come up with? 

(Miss Drew.) I am not sure yet. 

Mr Wheeler 

958. I want to deal with residence abroad. 

I wonder what the witnesses think about the 
evidence we have received that all British 
citizens as defined by the new Nationality Act 
should be permitted to apply for a vote whilst 
resident abroad and it should be left to the 
individual to take the initiative in 
approaching the High Commissioner or the 
British Embassy? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that our response to 
that would be that the decision about who 
should be eligible is entirely one for 
Parliament and not one for officials to say 
whether they agree or disagree. The only 
point I would make is a more practical one 
that if you say that every British citizen is to 
be eligible to vote, you have got to work up 
some machinery for linking him with a 
constituency somehow, either by means of an 
overseas constituency, although I think there 
seems to be general agreement that is not a 
very good idea, or linking him to an 
constituency in the United Kingdom. In the 
case of somebody who has lived in the United 
Kingdom and subsequently moved abroad to 
■ work, there will be some link of some kind ; 
i there will be a previous address or something 
of that sort. The difficulty arises, I think, with 

- a British citizen who has never lived m the 
r United Kingdom and has no link with it ; le 

in terms of an address in respect of which he 
might be registered. I suppose the problem 
i might be that it would simply come down to 

- the elector almost just choosing which 
e constituency he would be registered in on the 
a basis of perhaps having a friend who lived 
h. there and using his address, or something ot 

that sort. 

■e 959. Or perhaps where he intends to live 
it when he retires? 

, e (Miss Drew.) Yes, indeed. 

ft 960. What do you think then to the 
suggestion that the right to vote from abroad 
I should be limited to those employed abroad ! 

n. Do you think that would be unfair? 
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(Miss Drew.) Again, perhaps I am 
trespassing beyond my role, but one of the 
points I would make in passing on that, 
before I come on to a practical problem, is 
that that would mean there would be a 
different qualification for the overseas vote 
from that which existed in the UK because, 
of course, you do not have to be in 
employment in order to qualify to vote here. 
That is a point one has to make, but there is 
a more practical problem, I think, in that if 
you said that you had to be employed, that 
means that somebody has got to verify that 
fact and I suppose it would have to be either 
the British Embassy or Consulate or High 
Commission abroad or, worse still, the 
electoral registration officer. I think it might 
be there would be genuine practical 
difficulties about that. 

961 . You have suggested that there should 
be a seven year time limit to the exercise for 
a vote from overseas. Will that not produce 
a number of hard cases? 

(Miss Drew.) Of course it will, yes, and our 
evidence certainly was not intended to 
indicate that seven years was the right or the 
only possible time limit that one might 
choose. It was based on the idea that some 
link with the United Kingdom would seem to 
be appropriate for overseas voting and that, 
after the passage of time, that link becomes 
more tenuous, but I quite agree with you, 
there will obviously be hard cases with any 
time limit. 

962. So perhaps it would be better not to 
have one at all. 

(Miss Drew.) If you did not have any time 
limit and you simply restricted it to people 
who had once lived in the United Kingdom 
and therefore had some kind of address, that 
would be a way of doing it. You would be 
beginning to get into the sort of difficulties 
I indicated in answer to your question on the 
practical side because you would virtually be 
saying to people, “You can pick whatever 
constituency you want with which to be 
linked”. 

963. Why is it that we allow the service 
voters and their wives or husbands to enjoy 
the privilege of voting but their children over 
the age of 1 8 are not permitted this privilege? 
What is the principle behind that? 

(Miss Drew.) I think to understand that 
one has to go back in a sense to why one has 
service voting and why the present 
arrangements for service voting exist. I think 
the feeling has been that the armed services 



in particular need encouragement and that 
one should encourage people as much as 
possible to vote when they are in the services 
So the current arrangement for a permanent 
declaration which lasts for the whole of the 
serviceman’s career has been the outcome of 
many changes of the law in this area in order 
to arrive at one which would secure the best 
possible number of service voters being able 
to vote. The difficulty, of course, is that that 
is quite incompatible with the idea of children 
because their link with their parents is 
necessarily not likely to be a permanent one. 
So the idea of a permanent registration of the 
child just does not sit with the present 
arrangement at all, and also I think there is 
another rather different point which is that 
the child is not necessarily required or obliged 
to follow its parents. It may sometimes and 
not at other times. The point about the service 
voter is that he has to go where he is sent. I 
would say that is the reason. 

964. In practical terms if there were to be 
an extension of the franchise to our British 
citizens overseas and the proxy form of voting 
was adopted, do you think there would be any 
great difficulty in the use of resources in our 
High Commissions and Embassies? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think we try to cover 
this point in the evidence we gave you. I 
cannot remember exactly the form of words. 
I think the official view of the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office is that they could not 
take on a great labour for verifying 
applications. When we were trying to devise 
the scheme which we put before the 
Committee, we wanted very much to 
minimise the role of the consular posts 
abroad, and we tried to make the link between 
the overseas elector and the electoral 
registration officer as direct as possible, 
because it is with electoral registration 
officers that the real responsibility lies. If you 
like, that seems to us a further advantage of 
tying the vote to previous registration as an 
elector, but the extent to which the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office would be 
involved would depend very much on the sort 
of scheme you chose to adopt. 

965. The simpler we make it, if we propose 
it at all, the better. 

(Mr Weatherill.) If you decided against 
having a link with a previous electoral register 
and to have some system whereby, let us say, 
the overseas elector made a declaration that 
he was a British citizen or whatever you 
wanted him to be, then I think somebody 
would have to agree that person in question 
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was a British citizen. At the moment when 
vou have only just got this new definition of 
nationality, and in general people s passports 
do not refer to it, that would mean a lot of 
work for the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. I am not sure they would actually be 
able to do it. 

966 Do you really think it is necessary to 
preserve this business of having stamped 
ballot papers? 

(Miss Drew.) Do you mean with the 

official mark? 



(Miss Drew.) It has always been a difficult 
point because we do recognise there is a 
number of ballot papers which are declared 
invalid for want of the official mark. It is clear 
in almost every case simply because the 
presiding officer in the polling station has to 
put the official mark on it. Equally, there are 
very few allegations, if at all, of forged ballot 
papers. One has to remember the official 
mark was introduced in order to prevent 
forged ballot papers being put into the ballot 
box. The fact there were few allegations of 
such forgeries in a sense shows that the 
official mark is very effective. It deters people. 
People know it would be very difficult to put 
forged ballot papers into a ballot box. So, if 
you decided to do away with the official mark, 
you would have to accept the risk that there 
might on occasions be ballot papers put in 
which were forgeries because there would be 
no way in which you could detect that they 
were not proper. The official mark is the 
means by which you do that. 

968. Miss Drew, if I recollect this 
correctly, this device of the marked ballot 
paper was introduced to meet a specific 
problem a long time ago and these days the 
quality of paper used and the ability that we 
have to examine paper and texture should 
enable the authorities to deal with any suspect 
ballot papers, if such were to arise? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that is a good point 
certainly in that one ought to be able to devise 
alternative methods of checking whether a 
ballot paper is a forgery or not. I am not an 
expert in printing or paper manufacturing 
techniques. It seems to me that there ought 
to be some alternative way of doing it; 
whether it would be more expensive or not, 
I just do not know. 

969. In all the elections I have observed 
there is always a number of ballot papers 
• disqualified because of a dispute over whether 



the mark is there or not. Is it not a greater 
mischief that literally hundreds, if not 
thousands, of people should lose their vote 
over a technical device of this kind? 

( Miss Drew.) It is a question of balancing 
that mischief, which I have every sympathy 
with, against the risk of the introduction of 
forged papers but, as I said, I agree with you 
that maybe the time has come to look for 
alternative ways of dealing with this matter. 



Dr Marshall 

970. On this point, if forged papers were 
introduced into a ballot box, would it not 
come to light at the count in the balancing of 
the ballot paper count? 

(Miss Drew.) What would come out then 
is that you would have more ballot papers 
than you had issued. You might normally be 
able to identify which ones were the forgeries . 

971. If there were additional ballot papers 
that had been forged, could there not be an 
exercise, using the numbers on the backs of 
the ballot papers that nobody is allowed to 
talk about, to marry up the ballot papers with 
the counterfoils in the original box? This 
almost certainly would indicate where the 
forgeries had come from and would probably 
show which were the forged papers? 

(Mr Weatherill.) That is the case but I 
think there is probably even more concern 
about the business of marking the electors’ 
numbers on the counterfoil than there is 
about the official mark. I think there is 
probably a question about whether we want 
to go on marking the number on the 
counterfoil. If we did away with that, then we 
would not be able to 



Mr Hunt 

972. That is precisely the point I was 
wanting to raise because I think it is this 
marking of the polling number on the ballot 
paper which causes many people to suspect 
that their vote is not actually secret. May I, 
therefore, ask whether the Home Office 
would really be very worried or perturbed is 
such a requirement were to be dropped ? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I confirm there is a lot of 
public disquiet about this. Whenever there is 
an election we get correspondence saying, 
“There is supposed to be a secret ballot, 

but ” It has happened only rarely 

that a court has needed to look at the 
counterfoils and order a scrutiny, and 
extremely rarely that has had any effect on the 
result of the election. I think on balance we 
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feel that this practice could probably be 
dropped. 

(Miss Drew.) Could I perhaps place on 
record the fact that of course the counterfoils 
are sealed up quite separately from the ballot 
papers and that it is only on the order of the 
court or the House of Commons that they can 
be unsealed and revealed. So the disquiet 
which we recognise does exist is not based on 
frequent opening of these things. This is a 
very rare occurrence indeed. It does link with 
the official mark because you cannot do away 
with both. I think that is really what we are 
saying. You have to choose which one you 
discard. 



Mrs Knight 

973. It is an accepted fact, I think, that 
British citizenship also gives a person the 
right of access to a particular Member of 
Parliament. I do not know if the Home Office 
is aware of the numbers of letters that MPs 
get from British citizens abroad for whom 
they have absolutely no responsibility? I 
myself have had letters from America, 
Australia, France, Canada, Monaco and 
Germany, and it is slightly irritating when 
quite often long letters are needed in reply to 
these British citizens for which one has really 
no responsibility. One must pay for the letter 
to go and deal with these things without 
having any direct responsibility. Would Miss 
Drew not see that the very fact of having a 
vote would give a person overseas who is a 
British citizen the right to approach his or her 
MP, as every other British citizen has ! 

(Miss Drew.) I am not sure I understand 
the question. 

Chairman: The proposition is that if you 
are British you ought to be able to approach 
an MP? 

974. It would be as of right; this is one 
point which has not been mentioned on the 
importance of giving British citizens overseas 
the vote. You deny them not only the vote, 
but you deny them ready access to a Member 
of Parliament who will have responsibility to 
take up their problem. 

(Miss Drew.) Yes; I do not think I am 
really competent to make any comment about 
that. 

975. I wanted to get this on the record and 
to suggest that it might be another reason why 
it would be right to give British citizens 
abroad the vote. If that is so, would it not be 
the case, referring back to our discussion 
about Service voters and their children, that 



their children would also get a vote if the J 
franchise were extended in this way ? j 

(Miss Drew.) That is right; I should have f 
made the point in answering your question. 

Of course, that is right. 

976. The only other point I wanted to 
make was this. If there is sufficient belief that \ 
British people are being denied something 
which is a basic right, surely it should be .• 
possible to overcome the difficulties which * 
have been referred to in the way that other 
countries like France, for instance, manage to 
give their citizens abroad a vote. Would that 
be a fair statement? 

( Miss Drew.) I think that is a very fair j 
statement. I certainly would not want to put | 
administrative difficulties as a reason for not 
extending the right to vote to British citizens ! 
who live abroad. The only point, as an 
administrator, I feel it is my duty to make is 
that there are these difficulties ; I point them 
out to the Committee. Obviously, the ■ 
decision of principle must be one for . 
Parliament. 



Mr Blackburn 

977. Have you since we last met had the 
opportunity to look again, because it was not 
fully discussed, at the question of deposits? 
The figures that I have reveal that the 
original figure of £150 introduced in 1918 is 
something like £2,163 in today’s value. 
Would you consider that there was any 
administrative difficulty in the question of a 
deposit, for the purpose of debate, of £2,000, 
and a sliding scale so that if you only polled 
1 per cent, as some do, such as the Screaming 
Looney Party which is standing tomorrow, 
you would lose the whole of the deposit, 
whereas a candidate who polled 9 per cent 
would only lose a proportion of his deposit? 
I would like you to think about that one. The 
other matter I would like to ask you, in 
connection with deposits, is: would you 
agree, because there has been so much 
evidence presented to us, that the number of 
signatures on nomination paper, which we 
must always remember is a form of assent, not 
a form of support, could be increased? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes ; to take your first point, 
the suggestion of a sliding scale whereby you 
would forfeit a proportion of the deposit 
depending on what percentage of the vote you 
had secured, is certainly an interesting one. 
I can only make an administrator’s comment 
on it which is to say what would happen is 
that when the count had finished there would 
then have to be a totting up of the percentage 
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is’ that a candidate whose percentage of the 
^ was, as it w?«, onjh e^rgm^and^t 



mthrmake the difference between forfeiting 
OOOO or £1,500 or whatever, might say, 
••Actually, I would like to have a recount . 

tCthe other candidate would say, Yes, we 

™Sd like a recount too”. That is the main 
difficulty- 



chairman 

978. I think you have effectively destroyed 

tha /wS%re'n To come to your second 
point which was on the suggestion that as an 
alternative to increasing the deposit one 
should increase the number of names on a 
nomination paper. Again, I think that the 
chief difficulty about that, front an 

administrative point ofview, is simply the one 

that the returning officer would have to verify 
he names. They have to be electors and all 
therestof it. Suppose it was a hundred names 
and suppose you had, as at Bermondsey 
sixteen candidates; that is 1,600 names. That 
is quite a burden to put on the returning 
officer at a very busy period, and some 
returning officers are returning officers tor a 
number of constituencies so you multiply the 
whole problem. 

(Mr Weatherill.) It does happen that 
candidates are disqualified purely on 
technical grounds because the forms are not 
correctly filled in. The more names you have, 
the more chance of that happening. It is 
undesirable for that to happen. 



unlikely to recur in a general election. I think 
it would be inaccurate, would it not, to 
suggest that there would be likely to be sixteen 
candidates in most constituencies at a general 
election? 

(Miss Drew.) That is very fair point; 
absolutely, it would be unusual in a general 
election to have sixteen candidates but it 
might not be unusual to have, let us say, six. 

(Mr Weatherill.) The average number of 
candidates for a constituency in a general 
election is going up just as it is in by-elections. 
Obviously there are usually more in 
by-elections but the same problem is there in 
general elections. 



981 . Is it your opinion that that might have 
something to do with the size of the deposit? 
(Mr Weatherill.) Yes. 

(Miss Drew.) It has everything to do with 
it. 



Chairman 



982. We did suggest on the last occasion 
that there might be a proposal, which you did 
not like, to pay over the money rather like 
bail, with a promise to pay if you lost. You 
were against that on the basis it might cause 
some difficulty for people collecting the 
money from candidates. Is there something to 
be said for stipulating if you did not pay your 
lost deposit you should be disqualified and 
the party that you represented should be 
disqualified from standing in any future 
election? , 

(Miss Drew.) You mean that you or the 
party should be disqualified? 



Mr Wheeler 

979. On that point, would there not be a 
terrible difficulty if you had a hundred names 
or, as has been suggested to this Committee, 
a thousand names, you would have to check 
each one against the register after nomination 
day. What would you do if you had not got 
the correct number of names? Would you 
then disqualify the chap or give him time to 
rush round the streets to get another dozen . 

(Mr Weatherill.) You would disqualify 
him. That would be the logical position. In 
Manchester and Birmingham each city will 
have its returning officer dealing with many 
constituencies and the problem would be 
magnified yet again. 



983. Both? ... 

(Mr Weatherill.) You could not do it tor 
the party because although the name of the 
party is mentioned in the candidate s descrip- 
tion it does not formally exist for the 
purposes of electoral law. Itwould have to be 
the candidate. In a lot of cases these freak 
candidates only perhaps stand at one election 
anyway. If it is not Tarquin then it is his 
brother, or something! 



980. Surely the fact there are sixteen 
candidates in Bermondsey tomorrow is 



Mr Dubs 

984. What we are seeking is a way of 
avoiding political parties, especially if the 
deposit goes up, putting down large sums ot 
money which they could make use of at the 
very time they need money for a campaign. 
Suppose one were either to have a system 
whereby the candidate could not stand again 
if he did not pay up the deposit, assuming the 
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deposit could be paid in arrears, or 
alternatively, if there could be guarantors 
who would undertake to ensure the deposit 
was paid if the qualifying proportion of the 
vote had not been reached? 

(Miss Drew.) I think the cash-flow 
problem is certainly one that needs to be 
looked at and I would hope it would not be 
an insuperable one. There ought to be ways 
of ensuring that major national political 
parties can meet the requirement for an 
increased deposit without bankrupting 
themselves, given that with major national 
political parties their candidates lose their 
deposits in very few constituencies. There is 
no genuine difficulty there at all. It is simply 
a question of having cash available for a short 
period. There ought to be some solution to 
that in terms perhaps of guarantors or 
something of that sort, where you could 
satisfy the returning officer that in the event 
of somebody losing their deposit, the money 
would then be stumped up. It would not 
necessarily mean that you actually had to 
appear with the money. I am not an expert 
on financial transactions. There ought to be 
some way of finding an answer to that very 
real problem. 



Mrs Knight 

985. On that important point, would there 
not be the possibility of endless litigation, 
trying to get money back from people who 
actually had lost their deposit? Could it not 
be the case, and this came through my mind 
as Mr Dubs spoke, that one has to 
acknowledge that not all people who stand 
for Parliament have the high standard of 
probity in every particular? Might it not be 
the case that the very thought, “Well, we 
don’t actually have to find the money now, 
we will think about it if we lose”, might mean 
the Home Office or the ERO or someone 
having to contemplate litigation to get the 
money back and in some cases it would not 
be there? 

(Miss Drew.) I think that is a very genuine 
problem and that is why the idea of 
guarantors, or something of that sort, would 
have to be considered so there would be some 
kind of guarantee that the money would be 
paid. I agree, you could not just have it on 
the basis that you collect it after the election 
because the chap might very well skip off and 
then you would have to pursue him through 
the courts. There would have to be some 
guarantee which might avoid the necessity of 
someone having to appear with the money. 
I have not really investigated this. 



Mr Dubs 

986. I have a point on signatures. Whether 
or not we greatly increase the number, the fact 
is that signatures have to be obtained from 
electors nominating their candidate. I think 
that is the way it is. In the past I have been 
puzzled by the requirement that not only 
must the elector quite obviously be living at 
the address within the constituency and at the 
address that is on the electoral register, but 
there is a further requirement that’ the 
signature must be identical to the way the 
name appears on the electoral register. Is this 
factor is it myth? 

( Mr Weatherill.) I think it is fact. 

987. While you are looking that up, may 

I develop the point? Is it really necessary that 
one should subject people to such a pedantic 
process whereby they have to look up their 
own names on the electoral register in order 
that they should sign as the electoral 
registration officer decides to put down the 
name rather than in the way they normally 
sign themselves if there is no doubt about the 
individual who is being talked about? Is it just 
an additional absurdity which is 

unnecessary? 

(Miss Drew.) If it is the case, and Mr 
Weatherill is checking, it does seem rather 
absurd. Off the top of my head I can only 
assume it was introduced as some way of 
preventing people masquerading as 

somebody else. If your name was on the 
register in a particular way, your signature 
had to accord with that because if it did not 
there might be suspicion that you were not, 
in fact, the person indicated ; for example, if 
your name is John Smith and you are on the 
register as John Smith and you sign yourself 
J Smith, there might be suspicion you were 
not John Smith but Jeffrey Smith. 

(Mr Weatherill.) I think it is fact but I 
would need a lawyer to be certain. The 
political parties have copies of the register 
with them and they are supplied with them 
for that and other purposes. One would have 
hoped it was not too much of a problem to 
get the signature right. 

988. I would like to ask a question in 
relation to postal voting. Local authorities 
publish the list of people who are eligible to 
vote by post; that is the normal procedure. 
Is there any reason why they should not 
indicate the type of postal vote it is, that is 
to say, whether it is a postal vote achieved 
because of medical circumstances, a postal 
vote because of the nature of their 
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employment or a postal vote because of 
having moved out of the constituency? 

(Mr Weatherill.) Although you are right to 
■wv the ERO is required to publish lists of 
absent voters, they are rather more 
complicated than you suggested. Because of 
the particular way the statute is drafted and 
the way it interlocks with the regulations, 
there is a series of lists which has to be 
produced. I think in a general election 
electoral registration officers take the view 
these lists are already more complicated than 
they need be. If you had to split it up by 
category it would add an unnecessary 
administrative complication to the business 
which already has to be gone through at a 
very busy period. 



989. The counter to that is in any case it 
would require a small code letter for the type 
of postal vote but the real counter to it is, of 
course, that people do not know whether they 
are eligible for a postal vote permanently or 
only for a particular year in which they 
applied. The political parties go round with 
forms getting further applications to vote by 
post, often on behalf of people who already 
have that right, for the future. So one could 
argue that it would save electoral registration 
officers as much time as it would waste. 

(Mr Weatherill.) I had the impression 
there were separate lists of permanent absent 
voters and absent voters for a particular 
election, in which case I am wrong. 



990. It is my understanding there is just 
one list, in which case you are mentioning the 
extra burden on electoral registration 
officers. There is no reason in principle why 
they should not indicate the nature of the 
postal vote? 

(Mr Weatherill.) What the Committee is 
interested in is the method of distinguishing 
permanent from temporary on the list. That 
would be possible. It would be a matter of 
amending what the law says. I think we 
already take the view that this rather 
complicated series of lists which has to be 
produced does need to be simplified. I would 
have thought if one could replace the present 
series with two categories that might well be 
possible, yes. 



991. May I ask one other question about 
the aspect of postal voting where there has to 
be a medical reason for it? Practice seems to 
vary. In some areas it requires a doctor’s 
signature; in other areas the signature of 
another responsible person will be accepted. 



( Mr Weatherill.) What the regulations say 
is that the application has to be accepted if 
it is signed by a registered medical 
practitioner or a Christian Science practi- 
tioner. The electoral registration officer has 
a discretion to treat any other application as 
he wants. There is some variation in practice, 
I agree. I think one of the things we have got 
on, as it were, our list of things to do is to 
discuss this with the electoral registration 
officers and the political parties to see if we 
can get somewhere near a standard practice 
on that. 

992. The reason is that going to a general 
practitioner for a signature is a great burden 
on the doctor. There could obviously be a list 
of other people who could also sign? 

(Mr Weatherill.) Yes. 



Chairman 

993. Could I ask you some formal 
questions about absent voting? Has there 
been any pressure from other groups, apart 
from holiday makers, for absent voting? 

(Mr Weatherill.) Yes, there is a rather 
grey dividing line between the 

representations that are made specifically 
on absent voting and ones that come from 
people who are not on the register and who 
want to be able to vote. For example there 
are representations from people who do 
not quite qualify as service voters. There 
are teachers that work in the European 
Community and who have half their 
salaries paid by the Department of 
Education and Science and the rest comes 
from Community funds. Because of the 
way the system has been conceived, they 
cannot benefit from that system. Among 
the categories of people who are registered 
as electors, we occasionally get represent- 
ations from people who know that their 
job is going to take them away from their 
qualifying address on polling day but who 
cannot benefit from the existing employ- 
ment qualification. I would say that is the 
main one. I cannot think off-hand of any 
other category. We do not get a very large 
number of representations on this parti- 
cular subject. 

994. With respect to postal voting for 
holiday makers within the United 
Kingdom, would that limit the technical 
difficulties of absent voting? 

(Mr Weatherill.) This is the difficulty of 
the time-tabling with postal voting. The 
present system, if I can call it such, of 
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absent voting is based on the idea that you 
can name an address in the United 
Kingdom to which a postal ballot paper 
can be sent, and you vote by post. If you 
are going to be out of the country, then 
you vote by proxy. If the Committee does 
not want the election time-table to be 
extended, I would have thought the 
obvious solution would be simply to carp' 
that system forward so if it is an address in 
the United Kingdom, the elector would 
vote by post and if he was abroad, by 
proxy. 

995. The procedure for dealing with 
applications for absent votes was thought 
by the electoral registration officers to be 
cumbersome and bureaucratic. Is there any 
way in which it can be improved ? 

(Mr Weatherill.) The regulations provide 
for very detailed and rigorous procedures, 
particularly with the way the system 
operates once the application is received. 
The reason for that is quite simply that it 
has always been recognised that postal 
voting is a much less satisfactory way of 
voting than voting in person at the polling 
station because there are less checks, if you 
like, on the probity of the process. There 
is, therefore, a fairly rigorous requirement 
about double envelopes and declarations of 
identity and so on. I think it would be very 
difficult to simplify the process without 
calling into question the nature of the vote, 
quite frankly. I sympathise with the 
electoral registration officers. I am not sure 
this is an area where there can be much 
simplification. 

Mr Wheeler 

996. In recent elections there has been 
the disturbing experience of an individual 
changing his name to that of a bona fide 
candidate, perhaps a person of some 
prominence in politics. Do you not think 
there should be a prohibition on the 
changing of a name by a prospective 
candidate immediately before an election to 
that of another candidate? 

(Mr Weatherill.) I am sure, yes, it is 
obviously confusing for the elector if he 
finds on the ballot paper a number of 
names which are more or less the same but 
which, in fact, refer to different people. In 
fact, we put a lot of thought into trying to 
devise some formula which would enable 
the acting returning officer to disqualify, if 
you like, the wrong names. I am not sure 
that a disqualification of people who had 



changed their names would really provide 
the acting returning officer with an exact ' 
enough criterion for him to be able to take 
a decision which could not be questioned 
by the candidates. In some circumstances 
acting returning officers have disqualified i 
candidates on the basis that the names they 
had given were intended entirely to confuse » 
the electors. I think we rather support 
those decisions where they have been taken t 
which have not, so far as I know, been 
challenged successfully in the courts. 

997. It must be very damaging to the 

cause of democracy that someone could 
deliberately attempt to damage a bona fide 
candidate by the mere changing of a name 
so as to confuse the electorate? , 

( Miss Drew.) I think one can only agree 
with that. The difficulty is in finding some 
means of fishing out these phoney 
candidates that is, a, certain and, b, does 
not place too intolerable a burden on the 
acting returning officer. I think one wants i 
to avoid as much as possible creating 
difficult decisions which have to be taken 
on when the nomination papers have been 
put in (that is a period of tension, as it 
were) and for the acting returning officer to 
have to take a decision on the spot is very 
difficult. 

(Mr Weatherill.) We see this as probably 
the most easily solved by raising the 
deposit; that is one of the serious problems 
which have occurred on nomination which 
have happened once it had become easy for 
candidates to raise the £150. 

Mr Wheeler: You do strengthen that 
argument very persuasively. 

Chairman 

998. May I ask you about compulsory 
voting. Dr Butler’s evidence from Australia 
was very impressive. There is a 98 per cent 
turn out there and democracy is fully 
justified! What I would like to know, and 
you do not need to tell me today but 
perhaps you could give us a paper, is what 
have been the practical problems in the 
areas where compulsory voting exists. 
Could you give us some kind of 
comparative information? 

( Miss Drew.) We will do what we can. I 
think it might be difficult for us. We would 
be dependent very much on our Embassies 
abroad and getting what information they 
can locally. If I can come back to 
Australia, I wonder whether you asked Dr 
Butler, or if he might perhaps be asked, 
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what proportion of the votes cast in 
Australian elections are what are known as 
Hnnkev votes? The donkey vote is not an 

enforcement problem but a problem that if 
vou force people to go to the polls you will 
find that some people just vote for the 
candidate whose name is at the top of the 
list If your name is Adamson you will get 
more votes than if your name is Zachariah. 
I believe that this is a genuine problem in 
Australia. 



999. I do not think we asked him about 
that. I assume there is a possibility on the 

ballot paper for abstention. 

(Miss Drew.) I suppose you could just 
strike the ballot paper through and there 
must be a proportion of spoilt ballot 
papers. 



1000. Surely there is a category for 
abstention? You must allow the right to 
abstain, even if you make someone go to 
the polling station to do it. 

(Miss Drew.) If you just take the ballot 
paper and do not fill it in, that is so. 



1001. Perhaps the right thing is to put 
an abstention column at the top — put 
“donkey” in there? 

(Miss Drew.) Yes. 

Chairman: Unless anyone else has any 
other question, thank you very much, Miss 
Drew and Mr Weatherill. It has been very 
helpful indeed. We will get our report to 
you as soon as possible. 



Annex 



Note submitted by the Home Office 

When Home Office officials appeared before the Select Committee on 10 November and 
24 November they undertook to provide the Committee with further information on a 
number of matters that were raised. This letter sets out that information. 



10 November 

The Chairman asked (Qs 1 1 and 12) whether the review of electoral law and procedures 
was undertaken at the initiative of officials in the Home Office or at the request of 
Ministers. The review was initiated by Ministers. 

The Chairman (Q 72) and Mr Dubs (Q 23) asked for figures of prosecutions for 
providing false information to an electoral registration officer, le prosecutions under 
Regulation 74(1) of the Representation of the People Regulations 1974. The following 
table gives the number of prosecutions for all offences under the Representation of the 
People Regulations 1974. 

Offences under the 



the Representation of the People Regulations 1974 




Persons proceeded 


Persons found 


Year 


against 


guilty 


1977 


1 


1 


1978 


3 


1 


1979 


3 


3 


1980 


1 


1 


1981 


4 


2 



Mr Wheeler asked when the register check survey recently m a de by the office of 
Population, Censuses and Surveys would be published (Q 45) The OPCS published the 
survey on 16 December together with a study of electoral registration practices. 1 enclose 
copies of both surveys. 

Mr Blackburn asked (Q 64) how many objections have been made to the inclusion of 
names on the electoral register in the last 5 years. No central records are kept ot the 
number of objections made to the inclusion of names in the register nor, indeed, ol the 
number of claims for inclusion of names in the register. In their study of the electoral 
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registration process in the United Kingdom the OPCS estimate that there are less than 5 
claims per 10,000 electors in just under half (47 per cent) of registration areas during the 
period from 28 November to 16 December and less than 5 objections per 10,000 electors in 
almost all (93 per cent) areas. 

Mr Lyon asked (Q 133) what percentage of the electorate used a postal vote. At the 
General Election in 1979, 847,335 postal ballots were issued in the United Kingdom, that 
is to 2-038 per cent of the people registered as electors. 

Dr Marshall asked (Q 137) what the source was of the figures given in Annex B of the 
Home Office memorandum on “Votes for Holidaymakers”. The information on which the 
table in Annex B, showing the approximate number of electors on holiday on any one 
day, was based came from Social Trends published by the Central Statistical Office. 

24 November 

In answer to Mr Wheeler’s question (Q 164) about registration practices Miss Drew 
offered to provide the Select Committee with copies of the Home Office Memorandum of 
Guidance to electoral registration officers (RPA200). I enclose 12 copies. 

Mrs Knight asked (Q 180) whether there had been any prosecution for double voting at 
Parliamentary elections. The following table gives the number of prosecutions for all 
offences under sections 47 (personation) and 48 (other voting offences including multiple 
voting) of the Representation of the People Act 1949. We do not know how many of 
these were for multiple voting. 

Offences under sections 47 and 48 of the Representation of the People Act 1949 
Persons proceeded Persons found 

Year against guilty 

1977 0 0 

1978 0 0 

1979 4 4 

1980 1 1 

1981 2 1 

Finally, we are able to up-date some of the information given in our memorandum on the 
“Right to Vote: Nationality Qualifications”. Paragraph 2 and Annex B of that 
memorandum refer to Commonwealth countries which allow citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies and citizens of the Irish Republic to vote. The Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office have now told us that in New Zealand the franchise is now based 
on permanent residence regardless of nationality, but those who were voters before 
1975/76 retain their eligibility. As regards Canada, citizens of the United Kingdom and of 
the Republic of Ireland can no longer vote in Federal elections, only in certain provincial 
Parliamentary elections. 

I am copying this letter to the FCO Liaison Officer. 

T C Morris 
Parliamentary Clerk 
22 December 1983 
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APPENDIX 1 

Memorandum submitted by the Home Office 

DISQUALIFICATION FROM VOTING 
The main disqualifications are as follows: 

Aliens. Only British subjects (Commonwealth citizens) and citizens of the Republic of Ireland 
can be registered as electors and vote. 

Minors. Voting age was lowered to 18 in 1969. A person who will reach his eighteenth 
birthday during the lifetime of the electoral register is included in the register and may 
vote at an election held on or after his birthday, which is marked alongside his name. 

Peers. Peers are disqualified from voting at parliamentary elections at common law. They 
may be registered as electors and vote only at local government and European Parliament 
elections. 

Corrupt and illegal practices. A person who is found guilty of a corrupt practice (personation, 
bribery, treating, undue influence etc) cannot be registered as an elector or vote at any 
election for a period of five years after his conviction or the report of an election court. 

A person found guilty of an illegal practice (double voting, voting while disqualified, etc) 
cannot be registered as an elector or vote at an election in the same constituency or local 
government area, or a constituency or local government area wholly or partly within its 
area for the same period. The names of people who are otherwise qualified to be registered 
as electors in a particular area but who are disqualified because of corrupt or illegal practices 
are given in separate lists published at the same time as the register. 

Convicted prisoners. A convicted prisoner cannot vote during the time he is detained in 
a penal institution in pursuance of his sentence; and he cannot be registered as an elector 
so long as he is in legal custody. A “penal institution” means an institution to which the 
Prison Act 1952 applies, including prisons, borstals, detention centres and remand centres. 
Mental disorder. In the language of the common law idiots and persons of unsound mind 
are disqualified and cannot be registered as electors while lunatics can be registered and 
may vote during their lucid intervals, but what this means now is not known. Patients 
detained under the Mental Health Acts cannot be registered as electors and voluntary 
patients cannot use their hospital address to register. From April 1983, voluntary patients 
resident in mental hospitals will be able to make a declaration entitling them to be registered 
as electors for a constituency or electoral area where they would reside if they were not 
in hospital or where they had resided before admission. This ends a de facto disqualification 
of voluntary patients who although not incapable of voting at common law do not retain 
their residence for electoral registration purposes at an outside address during their stay 
in hospital. 

Enforcement 

2. A person can only vote if he is registered as an elector. If a person is registered as 
an elector, he is entitled to vote, and the presiding officer at a polling station cannot refuse 
to give a ballot paper to anyone who satisfactorily answers the “statutory questions —even 
if he answers them falsely. In effect, the only electors who can be refused ballot papers 
are people who are not capable of answering the statutory questions. If a candidate or 
an elector suspects that another elector has cast a vote while legally incapable ot voting 
the matter can be raised on an election petition and the vote, if necessary, struck ott. 

3. It is an offence for a person to vote in person or by proxy if he knows he is subject 
to a legal incapacity to vote. The maximum penalty on summary conviction is a 120U nne. 

Home Office 
January 1983 
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APPENDIX 2 

Memorandum submitted by the Home Office 

FREE POSTAL DELIVERY OF ELECTION FORMS AND OTHER ITEMS 
Most of the forms used for the registration of electors are prescribed in regulations under 
the Representation of the People Acts. In general, the regulations do not deal with the 
manner in which forms are to be sent from electoral registration officers to elector or vice 
versa, but in practice postal charges are invariably paid by the electoral registration officer. 
The regulations do require the postage of a postal ballot paper to be prepaid by the acting 
returning officer. 

Types and volume 

2. The largest volume of postal traffic to electoral registration officers consists of the 
electoral registration returns. Form A, which are completed by householders each year 
in respect of the qualifying date for electoral registration, 10 October. Some 27 million 
electoral registration forms are printed by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office each year for 
use by electoral registration officers in Great Britain, and although not all forms are used, 
and some are collected by canvassers from householders rather than posted, the figure 
gives some indication of the size of the operation. The next most frequently used form 
posted to the registration officer is the application form for absent voting ie for postal 
or proxy voting. At the 1979 General Election 847,335 postal ballots were issued in the 
United Kingdom. Other forms used by electoral registration officers are replies to further 
enquiries about registration, claims for and objections against inclusion in the register of 
electors and other forms connected with absent voting. 

Methods of transmission and responsibility for cost 

3. Transmission of Form A varies. Some electoral registration officers issue the form 
by post and have it sent back by post, some use the post on either the outward or inward 
journey and make use of canvassers in the opposite direction, and some provide for com- 
pleted electoral registration forms to be collected from certain centres where they can be 
handed in by householders. The usual format in the past was a double flap envelope which 
could be used for both the outward and inward journey. No expenses are incurred by 
the elector. 

4. An elector who is entitled to apply for an absent vote at a particular election must 
do so on a form which he can obtain in person or by post from the electoral registration 
officer. The electoral registration officer prepays the postage on the return of the form. 
Electoral registration officers also usually supply candidates and their agents with application 
forms which they can distribute to electors who are likely to be entitled to an absent vote. 

Phasing out of Official Paid Medallion 

5. For many years electoral registration officers were able to use the Official Paid Medal- 
lion both for the despatch and return of electoral forms and envelopes at Parliamentary 
and, in 1979, at European Pariament elections. (At local elections the cost of despatch 
and return of absent voting forms is borne by the authority in respect of which the election 
is being held. OP medallions have therefore not been used at these elections.) For the electoral 
registration officer the chief advantage of the system was that he was charged for the 
postage on an Official Paid envelope only if it was used. The Post Office, however, found 
the accounting procedures for the Official Paid medallion unsatisfactory and decided to 
phase it out. 

6. On 3 July 1980 the then Minister of State in the Civil Service Department, Mr Channon, 
announced in reply to a Parliamentary Question by Mr Peter Lloyd MP “the Government 
have decided that the official paid system for post will be phased out over the next two 
or three years and be replaced by the normal method used by commercial firms and by 
the public. These methods will provide a greater spur to economy in the use of postage 
by Government Departments” [Official Report, Vol 987, Col 639]. As a result, the Official 
Paid medallion was no longer to be available to its other users including electoral registration 
officers. Following discussions between the Home Office, the Post Office, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, the Scottish Home and Health Department, and representatives of elec- 
toral registration officers and local authorities it was agreed that subject to existing stocks 
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f Official Paid medallion stationery being used up, from 15 February 1982 (the publication 
A te of the 1982 Electoral Register) postal traffic from and to electoral registration officers 
would be by way of ordinary public and commercial methods of postage. 

7 The Home Office issued a circular to electoral registration officers in England and 
Wales and the Chief Electoral Officer for Northern Ireland advising them about the changes 
. prospect in March 1981. The Scottish Home and Health Department sent out a similar 

taular to electoral registration officers in Scotland in July 1981. It was emphasised that 
Sectoral registration officers were free, as hitherto, to decide on the best methods suited 
t their particular circumstances. They were advised that local Post Office representatives 
would contact them to make individual local arrangements. A further circular to electoral 
registration officers in England and Wales and the Chief Electoral Officer for Northern 
Ireland was issued on 22 February 1982. This drew attention to the Home Secretary’s reply 
to a Parliamentary Question from Dr Marshall MP on 10 February 1982 and emphasised 
the point that the change in the system should not lead to any change in the circumstances 
in which electors enjoyed free postage. 

8 The present position is that for large quantities of post — in effect the annual registration 
Fotm A— electoral registration officers can choose between franking machines and printed 
postage impression system for outgoing mail, business reply and Freepost service for inward 
mail For other forms which are used only in small quantities, such as absent voting appli- 
cations, electoral registration officers use franking machines or ordinary postage stamps. 

9 A new Form A has been designed which can be sent out and returned without the 
use of an envelope. This is known as a One-piece Mailer. It has proved successful in a 
number of areas. A double flap envelope similar to that used prior to the phasing out 
of the OP medallion (see paragraph 3) is now about to be re-introduced. 

10 The new arrangements seem to be working well. The Home Office has received few 
complaints from local authorities and none from electors. It is too early to say whether 
any significant savings have been achieved but the Home Office continues to explore with 
HMSO ways in which the new postal methods can be used to keep costs down. 

11 None of the postal methods now in use is intended to involve the elector in any 
extra expense. Electoral registration officers who use postage stamps are therefore unlikely 
to be willing to issue candidates with bulk supplies of absent voting applications on which 
electors will have to fix their own stamps. Instead, party workers should give electoral 
registration officers the names and addresses of electors who would appear to quality tor 
absent voting facilities and electoral registration officers will then send the appropriate forms 
direct to electors concerned with return postage pre-paid. The problem does not arise when 
business reply envelopes or the Freepost system are used. 



Home Office 
January 1983 
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APPENDIX 3 

Memorandum submitted by the Association of Metropolitan Authorities 
SELECTED ELECTORAL MATTERS 

I refer to my letter of 27 October and to our subsequent telephone conversation and set 
out below this Association’s comments on the aspects of the Representation of the People 
Act 1949 in which you indicated the Select Committee on Home Affairs were particularly 
interested : 

Votes for British Subjects Abroad 

British subjects living and working abroad do not have a vote in British elections unless 
they are service personnel or crown servants (or their spouses). Some extension is favoured 
for those who work or live abroad but the Association strongly supports an extension 
for those working or living abroad for short periods. It does not favour extension to those 
permanently living abroad or to tax exiles. 

Votes for Non-British Residents in UK 

Irish and also commonwealth citizens already have the vote. This should continue, and 
in addition non-British residents should be allowed to vote if they satisfy a residential qualifi- 
cation period of some years. 

Votes for Holidaymakers 

It is strongly urged that holidaymakers should receive the vote and that procedures and 
timetables should be reviewed as necessary. However, consideration should be given to 
preventing “absent voting on request”. 

Multiple Registration 

The arguments for and against allowing an entry on more than one register when the elector 
can establish a residence in more than one area are too finely balanced for a change in 
the present law to be pressed. 

Deposit and Signatures for Nomination 

The deposit should be increased to say £500-£600 but there is no purpose in increasing 
the number of assentors. However, there is support for reducing the proportion of the 
total votes required to save the deposit. 

Arrangements for media coverage, delivery of election addresses, and provision of 

PUBLIC ROOMS FOR CANDIDATES 

These are generally regarded as satisfactory. 

Publication of Opinion Polls 

Publication during the run-in to an election should be precluded. 

Compulsory voting 

The Association is opposed to compulsory voting. 

Election Notices in Minority Languages 

The Association has already corresponded with the Home Office in urging the introduction 
of provisions enabling election notices to be in languages other than English (or Welsh) 
in areas where there are large numbers of non-English speaking voters. It would wish to 
take this opportunity to draw the Select Committee’s attention to these representations. 



L A Plowman 
Secretary 
7 January 1983 
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APPENDIX 4 

Memorandum submitted by the Association of County Councils 
ELECTORAL PROCEDURE AND THE REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS 

Introduction 

The Association of County Councils welcomes the opportunity to comment on electoral 
"•Mure an( j t he registration of electors. The Association has addressed itself to the specific 
ferns of investigation of the Home Affairs Committee and has added its own comments 
relevant to this subject. 



The Views of the Association 

(i) The possibility of extending the franchise to British citizens resident abroad, primarily 
at British parliamentary elections 

The Association considers that those people, who are British citizens, pay local rates or 
Treasury taxes and have a residential qualification, should in principle be enfranchised. 
However it is acknowledged that there would be problems for electoral officers. There 
would have to be a central electoral register and annual registration through the local consu- 
late nr embassy of expatriate Britons, in order to prevent multiple voting. The information 
rould be checked by the consulate and fed back to the central register. The possible admims- 
ttative problems attached to setting up a central electoral register would be best dealt with 
hv central Government. In the case of residents abroad, time would be too short for the 
use of Dostal ballot papers. The proxy method of voting would have to be used; the absent 
citizen’s constituency relating to the address of his proxy, and the address of the proxy 
being stored in the central registry. 



(ii) The rights of non-British citizens to vote in British elections 

The Association does not believe that foreign citizens should be able to vote in British 
elections. 

(iii) The possibility of extending absent voting arrangements to those away on holiday 

The view of the Association is that there should in principle be an extension of voting 
arrangements to allow those temporarily absent on holiday to vote. 

It would be necessary for the elector to certify his/her absence from the area on the 
forthcoming polling day. There are certain difficulties of definition, for example, what quali- 
fies as “a holiday”? . 

Voting would have to be conducted by proxy owing to time restrictions. The regulations 
on proxy voting would have to be drawn up extremely carefully, in order to prevent misuse 
of Se procedure. A regulation to the effect that no one person could be proxy for more 
than a limited number of people would enforce this. 

Holiday voting would lead to a significant administrative cost for central Government 
to bear, if one bears in mind that on one day in June 1981 there were as many a 1.687,000 
UK electors on holiday. There would be a need for temporary supplementary staff. 

(iv) Multiple Registration 

This is a troublesome subiect. The Association agrees that the present multiple registration 
arrangements whereby certain categories, for example, students, can register m two places. 
SSe £d tounWetsity, and*then choose in which one i to 

An elector should be required to opt for their name being placed on one electoral register. 

(v) The exemption from the provisions governing a candidate's maximum permitted election 
expenses newspapers and broadcasting ; the publication of op, man polls dunng an elect, on 

(a) Exemption from election expenses 

The Association of County Councils is opposed to exempting “ to we“ th”! 
from candidates’ maximum election expenses, as this would gi 8 •• . a candidate 

parties or individuals. In a democratic society it should not be possible for a candidate 
to “buy” an election advantage, particularly in terms ot publicity. 
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(b) Opinion Polls 

Although the ACC feels that generally any outright banning of opinion polls would be 
improper and undemocratic there is on the whole a favourable attitude to the banning 
of all opinion surveys for a few days before polling day, along similar lines to those followed 
in France and Spain. 

(vi) The size of the deposit and the number of signatures required 

The increase in “frivolous” candidates at elections has illustrated that the deposit for Parlia- 
mentary elections is unrealistically low. The ACC considers that the deposit in elections 
should be fixed at £1,000, retaining the minimum of ten signatures. 

However, in view of the changing distribution of votes as the two party system alters, 
there is a case for reducing the proportion of votes required in order to avoid forfeiture 
of the deposit, to 10 per cent. 

(vii) The abolition of the "official paid" medallion, its use for absent voting applications and 
its relationship to a candidate's right to issue an election address free of charge 

The Association of County Councils has no strong feelings on this subject. The present 
situation does not seem to cause any problems. 

(viii) A candidate’s right to the full use of public rooms 

The Association feels strongly that a local authority should be able to refuse to permit 
the use of a specified building, if, in the opinion of the Chief Officer of Police, there is 
likely to be a serious risk of public disorder and in his opinion, by the nature of the building 
or its location, effective policing cannot be carried out. If this is the case, it should be 
a requirement to name some alternative location for the candidate’s purposes. 

The Association has no comment on any possible financial provision, although it is reason- 
able that those people using the hall should have adequate insurance against any possible 
damage while it is in use. 

(ix) The possible merits of compulsory voting 

The Association of County Councils is of the view that in this country the franchise is 
a right, not a duty, and that to make voting compulsory would be inconsistent with preserv- 
ing a democratic society. 

Further Comments 

(a) Abuses of ballot paper descriptions 

There have been some abuses of a candidate’s right to describe himself on the ballot paper. 
This problem should be examined. At present, the power of the Returning Officer is quite 
restricted in rejecting misleading, but not unlawful, descriptions. There should for example, 
be provision that an electoral candidate should not have changed his name within the year 
previous to the election. (This would help prevent the type of deliberate abuse of the ballot 
paper with intent to mislead, as occurred in the Hillhead by-election.) 

(b) The official mark 

The recent decision of the Court of Appeal in Ruffle v. Rogers and Bennett (3 WLR 143) 
on the absence or otherwise of the official mark, leaves the law in an unsatisfactory state. 
Lord Denning suggested in his judgment that Returning Officers should in effect have discre- 
tion whether or not to allow votes lacking the official mark, which seems wrong in principle. 
Those ballot papers lacking in the official mark should be rendered invalid. 

(c) Electronic voting and counting 

In an increasingly paperless society, our present electoral system is an anachronism ; there 
should be an investigation of the merits and demerits of introducing electronic voting and 
counting and of the use in other countries of modem technology for voting. 

( d) Co-opting of councillors 

The Association would like some examination of the position over the filling of casual 
vacancies which arise on parish councils. At present, there is a requirement that any casual 
vacancies must be filled by the holding of by-elections until there are no remaining vacancies. 
There is a feeling in areas where there are few electors and few candidates, that there should 
be a return to the procedure of filling vacancies on parish councils by co-option, in order 
to save the time and money involved in holding continually unproductive elections. 

22 December 1982 
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APPENDIX 5 

Memorandum submitted by the Association of District Councils 
REVIEW OF ELECTORAL LAW 

The possibility of extending the franchise to British Citizens resident abroad, 
primarily at British Parliamentary Elections 

A clear distinction is seen between those living abroad who can at present vote, ie, British 
ervice personnel and their spouses and Crown servants and their spouses, and other British 
citizens who have chosen to work abroad or who have given up their residence in the 
United Kingdom for whatever reasons. The former category of persons can be compelled 
to eo abroad, whilst the latter are there by choice. Therefore, the franchise should not 
be extended to such persons. Furthermore, the problems of dealing with the second category 
would be virtually insoluble since they do not form a coherent, readily identifiable group 
like military or crown servants. 

2 The Rights of Non-British Citizens to vote in British Elections 

The franchise for both parliamentary and local elections should be confined to British 
citizens. Any attempt to redefine British citizenship is, of course, a matter exclusively for 
Parliament. 

3 The possibility of extending absent voting arrangements to those away on holiday 
It is right in principle that arrangements should be made available for those on holiday 
to vote in elections. For those on holiday within the United Kingdom and in places near 
to the mainland, such as the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, there should be postal 
facilities. However, for those on holiday abroad a postal vote would not be practical in 
the timescale. Such persons should be entitled to vote by proxy. 



4. Multiple registration 

Multiple registration is objectionable in principle. Its worst manifestations are to be found 
in university towns and in areas which are popular as “second homes”. Multiple registration 
ODens the door to abuse, because it is impossible to check whether a voter has claimed 
two or more residential qualifications in different registration areas. Multiple registration 
should, therefore, be abolished. Students should register at their home address and others 
should’ register at their principal address. 



5 The exemption from the provisions governing a candidate’s maximum permitted 

ELECTION EXPENSES, OF NEWSPAPERS AND BROADCASTING; THE PUBLICATION OF OPINION POLLS 
DURING AN ELECTION 

There should not be the opportunity of spending considerable sums of money in buying 
publicity. This could only disadvantage those who are less wealthy. Therefore, there should 
be no relaxation of the present provisions. 

Opinion polls taken to assist forecasts about the result of an election have become part 
of the normal election scene and it is not thought reasonable to ban them entirely However 
it is suggested that the taking of such polls on the election day itself, particularly m close 
proximity to polling stations, should be banned, as voters can be misled into believing 
that they are casting their vote with the opinion pollster, or may believe that the secrecy 
of voting is endangered. 

Attention is drawn to a practice which has grown up recently in some locahties of persons 
not necessarily acting as tellers, sitting outside polling stations, often c'ose 21 3ed 
to the entrance, with receptacles, often painted in party colours, m which ,e'“t° rs "* “ v d ‘‘ e 
to deposit their poll cards or even on some occasions are invited to de P° s ‘‘ 
cards which have been circulated as part of election literature inviting voters to express 
views on particular topics by marking their card and placing it in the appropnate box. 
Sometimes these boxes look like ballot boxes but more usually hey took to ^ ^t they 
are, somewhat makeshift cardboard or similar receptacles. It is felt that tins ; practice whfist 
not legally interfering with the voter, does add an unnecessary further e 'e™nt erf corfus o 
when the unfortunate voter, particularly if elderly, finds hun or 

in effect three obstacles, firstly the official poll check and ballot bo , , jt-is 

the door and then the poor man’s ballot box and its attendants outside the door. This 
practice on the day of the election should be abolished. 
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6 The size of the deposit and the number of signatures required for nomination 
at Parliamentary Elections 

The existing parliamentary deposit of £150 is far too low to discourage frivolous candidates. 

It should be substantially increased to take full account of the fall in the value of money 
since the deposit was fixed in 1918. 

No virtue is seen in increasing the number of signatures required for nomination at parlia- 
mentary elections. The number would have to be increased substantially to achieve any 
useful effect, and any such increase would add considerably to the administrative burdens 
which have to be carried out in a tight timetable. 

7 The abolition of the “Official Paid” Medallion, its use for absent voting applica- 
tions AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO A CANDIDATE’S RIGHT TO ISSUE AN ELECTION ADDRESS FREE 
OF CHARGE 

It is possible for local authorities to negotiate concessionary terms with the Post Office. 
This does not always prove very satisfactory. It is, therefore, intended to see whether the 
Post Office would be prepared to negotiate a national agreement with the Association to 
obviate the need for local agreements. 

8. A Candidate’s right to the free use of public rooms 

The present arrangements should not be disturbed. The Association s evidence to the Home 
Affairs Select Committee on the Review of the Public Order Act 1936 and related legislation 
is apposite. It said that schools and other local authority maintained premises should con- 
tinue to be freely available for the use of candidates at elections. The greater intrusion 
these days of national politics and the impact of the national media was no justification 
for depriving a candidate of the opportunity to further his election. The possible disruption 
of meetings and damage to public property was one of the prices that democracy had 
to pay. This right should be available to candidates of all political parties so as to avoid 
accusations of political bias on part of the local authority, even if the decision to bar a 
meeting was taken on the advice of the police because of apprehended serious public disorder. 
If there were power to discriminate either by a local authority or by some other remote 
body or person, the likely effect would be to create even greater public disturbance. The 
power to exclude members of the public should rest on the sole ground of the capacity 
of the meeting place. More public disorder was likely to ensue if strong-arm methods were 
used to keep people out. 

Consideration should, however, be given to the possibility of demanding an indemnity 
insurance as a pre-condition of the booking, which should be an allowable election expense, 
if danger is likely to result, either to the building itself or to a neighbouring property. 

9. The possible merits of compulsory voting 

The franchise should continue as a right and not a duty. Enforcement of such a duty would 
obviously give rise to severe enforcement problems, and there would be the problems created 
by electors who could not vote on account of sickness, etc. It is believed that countries 
who have introduced a system of compulsory voting have found that there are formidable 
difficulties. 

10. Inconsistency of election rules 

The inconsistencies between the rules for parliamentary and local elections were highlighted 
by the joint General Election and local elections held on 3 May 1979. These inconsistencies 
in the timetable and procedures are often minor, but nevertheless cause much confusion. 
Examples are variations in the hour of polling, use of schools for counting of votes at 
local elections but not at parliamentary elections, printing of ballot papers, etc. It is consid- 
ered that there should be the maximum possible uniformity. The rules for local elections 
are the better precedent. For example, with the ever increasing reluctance of people to 
go out at night, the 10.00 pm closing of the poll at parliamentary elections is virtually 
pointless. 

11. The official mark 

It is considered that the time has come to abolish the official mark on ballot papers since 
it is not felt that any benefit is achieved by retaining it. The effect is to disenfranchise 
the voter because of human error. If anyone wanted to introduce forged papers this would 
not require much effort and he would not be deterred by the present system. The real 
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against forgery is the routine verification of the contents of the ballot box. Last 
the law was thrown into confusion because of the Court of Appeal decision in Ruffle 
y“ r 1 although the Home Office has since expressed the view that this case does not 
* if returning officers to count ballot papers lacking the official mark. All the present 
{^achieves is the calling of unecessary, fresh elections to overcome a known, clerical 

error. 

12. Change of Candidate’s Name 

would seem that at some recent elections confusion has been caused as a result of a 
U didate deliberately changing his name to one similar to that of another candidate. Similar 
^nfusion arises where a candidate deliberately chooses a misleading or even untrue descrip- 
tVm eg the official conservative/labour/liberal candidate, when he is no such thing. It is 
nt considered right that the law should be changed in such a way as to saddle a returning 
fficer with the responsibility of deciding these issues. Nevertheless, consideration should 
driven to permitting a challenge, by way of an election petition, of the outcome of an 
election by anyone who believes that he has been affected by a change of name or by 
the use of a description intended to mislead the elector. 

13. Voting machines 

It is considered strange that in this age of high technology the use of voting machines 
has not been more actively pursued. The initial cost of the introduction of electrical equip- 
ment would be heavy (and should therefore be borne by the Government), but the long-term 
ravines in which the Governemnt would have a substantial share could be considerable. 
Serious consideration should, therefore, be given to the introduction of voting machines. 



14. Election petitions 

The Association has had occasion recently to consider the ease with which petitions can 
be lodged and the substantial costs that councillors can incur in defending themselves 
because generally speaking each party is required to bear its own costs, irrespective of 
the outcome These costs can run into several thousands of pounds even though the 
councillor is exonerated. It was decided to ask the Government, through the Home Office, 
to institute a thorough review of the election petition procedure, including in particular 
alternative arrangements for the matter of costs, the avoidance of such terms as corrupt 
and “illegal” in non-criminal proceedings and the provision of a filtering mechanism tor 
criminal prosecutions. There is no suggestion that there should not be inquiries into malprac- 
tices but the intention is to keep, within reasonable bounds, the lodging of private petitions. 
It is thought that an analogy can be drawn for alleged failure of members to disclose pecuni- 
ary interests where, under the Local Government Act 1972, criminal 1 proceedings have to 
be brought by or on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions. The Home Office has 
stated that the Government has no present plans to review the law in this area. The Select 
Committee are invited to recommend that there should be such a review. 



8 February 1983 
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APPENDIX 6 

Memorandum submitted by the Society of County Secretaries 
ELECTIONS LAW 

I understand that the Home Affairs Committee is to investigate the Representation of the 
People Act 1949 and is seeking representations. I hope the following views will be helpful. 

The Society is, as its name suggests, the professional body for County Secretaries and 
their Deputies in England and Wales. County Councils, usually through their County 
Secretary as Returning Officer, have a statutory responsibility for the election of County 
Councillors, so that we are still interested in election law and practice so far as it impinges 
on this function. 

Our first point is a general one: it concerns not just the law but the practice of voting. 
Whether or not some form of proportional representation is now on the horizon, it is 
surely time to consider the merits and demerits, and the practical implications, of introducing 
some form of electronic voting and counting. Our present system will increasingly creak 
and groan dependent as it is on masses of pieces of paper and willing hands to collate 
and analyse them. It is increasingly expensive, and as the labour force becomes less willing, 
error-prone. It is undeniably slow. To illustrate this, the Chief Australian Electoral Commis- 
sioner told me that he expected to have all the results of national, state and local elections 
on his desk in Canberra within a matter of hours of the close of the poll. 

Our other points are more technical. These are as follows: 

1 . With the growth of ethnic minorities in many areas, there is an urgent need for the 
law to be changed so that statutory election notices may properly be issued in languages 
other than English. (This already happens in Wales!) 

2. We have experienced some abuses of a candidate’s right to describe himself on the 
ballot paper. For example, a candidate writes something which might indicate to the 
uninitiated that he is a member of a particular party when he is not; or he might 
describe himself as “Councillor”, giving the impression that he is the sitting County 
Councillor, when in fact he is only a Parish Councillor. The power of the Returning 
Officer is quite restricted in rejecting misleading, but not unlawful, descriptions. 

3. The recent decision of the Court of Appeal in Ruffle v Rogers and Bennett (3 WLR 
143) on the absence or otherwise of the official mark to our mind leaves the law 
in an unsatisfactory state. It is difficult to think of an alternative system to the official 
mark (short of the more radical solution of electronic voting), but it seems wrong 
in principle that Returning Officers should in effect have discretion whether or not 
to allow votes lacking the official mark, as Lord Denning suggests in his judgment 
in the Court of Appeal. 

4. There are occasions when a Councillor resigns simultaneously from both a County 
and District Council. The sensible thing would seem to be to hold the election for 
his replacement on the same day using the same polling stations, staff etc (so far 
as boundaries permit). It is difficult to arrange this, and indeed there is little incentive 
whilst the law remains as it is. Could we not have more flexibility to allow combined 
polling? It seemed to work well enough in 1979. 

5. The Committee seem likely to consider extending the postal vote. It would seem timely 
to examine the postal voting system itself to see if it can be simplified from the point 
of view of the administration, as well as the electorate, and the Society would be 
pleased to co-operate in such an exercise. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if you would like further information or details. 



J T Kellett 

Chairman 

23 November 1982 
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APPENDIX 7 

Memorandum submitted by the Society of Directors of Administration in Scotland 

1. The Society of Directors of Administration in Scotland is a professional organisation 
consisting of the Directors of Administration and of Legal Services of the Regional, Islands 
and District Councils of Scotland as defined in the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1973, 
and their designated Deputes. Many members of the Society act as Returning Officers or 
Depute Returning Officers in Parliamentary, European and Local Elections. 

2. The Society understands that the Inquiry which the Select Committee is undertaking 
into the Representation of the People Acts will have particular reference to specific topics. 

A number of these topics are, in the opinion of the Society, matters of policy upon which 
the Society has declined to comment on the grounds that they are topics which would 
be more appropriate for consideration by elected members of local authorities or by political 
parties. For example, it is understood that the Select Committee will be considering the 
present arrangement for the reporting of election campaigns by the media and the publication 
of opinion polls. This topic, in the opinion of the Society, is not a matter for comment 
by Returning Officers. 

3. With that qualification, therefore, the Society is pleased to make the following com- 
ments upon the individual topics which are understood to be under consideration by the 
Select Committee : 

Size of Deposit 

The Society is concerned that the present deposit which candidates require to lodge 
at Parliamentary Elections has remained at the same figure for many years. The Society 
believes that the principle of a deposit is sound and should be retained but that it 
should be substantially increased to a figure not less than £500. Furthermore, the Society 
believes that the amount of the deposit should be reviewed at 5-yearly intervals. The 
Society also believes that the proportion of votes required to save a deposit should 
be reduced from one-eighth to one-fifteenth. 

Holiday Votes 

The Society considers that it would be undesirable to extend the system of absent 
voting to those electors who expect to be on holiday during an election. The Society 
considers that such an extension would be extremely difficult to control and would 
be open to serious abuse. It would be very difficult to require an elector who claimed 
an absent vote for such a reason to produce satisfactory evidence to prove that he 
was going on holiday at the time of an election. The Society believes that the existing 
arrangements for absent voters should be retained. 

Multiple Registration 

The Society has given careful consideration as to whether the law requires to be changed 
to prevent electors voting more than once in an election by virtue of residence in more 
than one area. The Society has no evidence that this happens to any great extent but 
it believes that any change in the law which would discourage the abuse of the system 
is to be welcomed and it would support any legislation to achieve that end. 

Validity of Nomination 

In some recent elections, it appears that candidates may have changed their surnames 
to correspond with another candidate in the same election. The Society believes that 
consideration should be given at this time as to whether it is possible to make it a 
requirement that a candidate standing in an election must use the name by which 
he has been known for not less than the previous twelve months. 

4. The Society considers that there are several other matters in the existing Election Rules 
which should be reviewed. To undertake this task satisfactorily would require more time 
than is available at present, having regard to the timescale which the Committee has set 
for receipt of written evidence. The Society urges the Committee to extend the time for 
receipt of evidence by at least three months so that the Society may have an opportunity 
to supplement its evidence in this way. 



A L McNicoll 
Hon Secretary 
11 January 1983 
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APPENDIX 8 

Memorandum submitted by the Scottish Assessors’ Association 
1 . Introduction 

1.1 The Scottish Assessors’ Association is a body which represents all Lands Valuation 
Assessors in Scotland. Before reorganisation of local government in 1975 it was a require- 
ment of statute that the Lands Valuation Assessor in Scotland should also be the Electoral 
Registration Officer for his area. That statutory provision was repealed, but since then 
Regional Councils and the Councils of Island Areas in Scotland have invariably appointed 
their Assessors as Electoral Registration Officer. Consequently in matters concerning elec- 
toral registration in Scotland this Association is accepted as an authoritative body and 
is consulted by the Scottish Home and Health Department and other organisations in regard 
to new legislation and to procedures and practices concerning electoral registration. The 
Association welcomes this opportunity to express its views to the Select Committee on 
those specific topics listed by the Committee that are pertinent to the function of ERO. 

1.2 It would appear that the role of the Electoral Registration Officer in Scotland differs 
in some important respects from that of the equivalent officer in England and Wales. In 
Scotland he is responsible for the preparation and publication of the register of electors 
and for the preparation of the special lists. The Returning Officer is responsible for the 
administration of the election, including the issue of postal ballot papers. In practice, some 
Scottish Electoral Registration Officers provide assistance to Returning Officers at elections, 
but the extent of that assistance varies from one Region to another. For example, some 
Electoral Registration Officers control the printing and issue of poll cards from their electoral 
registration computer systems, notwithstanding that the task is really the responsibility of 
the Returning Officer. 

1.3 On the other hand, the Electoral Registration Officer in England and Wales is 
statutorily appointed Acting Returning Officer for the purposes of parliamentary elections 
and is required to discharge all the functions of the Returning Officer at such elections, 
with one or two exceptions (as specified in the Representation of the People Act 1949). 
Consequently, the Electoral Registration Officer in England and Wales is responsible in 
practice for a comprehensive range of duties at a parliamentary election, including the issue 
of postal ballot papers and the administration of the election, whereas in Scotland the 
Regional Assessor (as ERO) is responsible only for the preparation of the register and 
of the special lists and the Director of Administration or Chief Executive (as Returning 
Officer) is responsible for the other duties. The departments of these officials are entirely 
separate. 

1 .4 This explanation has been given in order to illustrate that the diverse functions of 
the Electoral Registration Officers in Scotland and in England and Wales may cause varia- 
tions in workloads and priorities, particularly at the run-up to a general election, and may 
necessitate different procedures in practice because of the separation of the functions in 
Scotland. 



2. Voting Rights of British Citizens Resident Abroad 
2.1 Proxy voting facilities are already available to those who are registered in an electoral 
register in the UK and who (1) are temporarily abroad because of the general nature of 
their occupation, service or employment or (2) are service electors (including persons 
employed by the Crown or by the British Council in a post outside the UK). It must 
be assumed that the consideration now being given to this topic by the Select Committee 
is with a view to extending the franchise to some or all of the remaining British citizens 
who are resident abroad and consequently have no UK residential qualification. While 
members of this Association would not normally wish to comment on matters of policy, 
it seems curious to them that consideration should be given to the extension of the franchise 
to persons who have moved abroad permanently, eg retired persons, or to those permanently 
employed abroad. On the other hand, it may be contemplated that the franchise should 
be extended only to those persons who reside abroad for relatively short periods, eg on 
short-term employment contracts, and whose intention would generally be to return to 
the UK at the end of these periods. It is doubtful, however, if such a distinction could 
be justified, or indeed administered. 
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2 2 The practical implementation of either of these options would have to be considered 
under two heads. 



2.2.1 Registration 

2 211 The elector would have to be registered in respect of an address at which he 
would normally be resident if he were living in the UK (or at which he previously resided, 
nr was likely to reside in the future). The procedure for registration would presumably 
have to be similar to that used for Crown servants (and recently adopted for mental health 
natients) ie by annual declaration, and an administrative structure would have to be set 
up centrally in order to distribute declaration forms, control their return, and provide for 
attestation. 



2 212 In the absence of strict control there may be a danger that persons might complete 
two or more declarations in respect of different addresses, thereby creating for themselves 
the (illegal) privilege of multiple voting. Apart from the need for strict central control, 
the complex administrative requirements of a “declaration” system of registration for such 
a large and distant segment of British citizenry would substantially increase the administra- 
tive burden on Electoral Registration Officers, particularly if the declarations were to be 
made on an annual basis (as would seem necessary). While provision could be made to 
allow declarations to be accepted by EROs over a period (as for service electors and mental 
health patients) previous habit indicates, human nature being as it is, that most of them 
would be received just before or after the qualifying date. EROs have not yet experienced 
the additional burden of work to be placed on them by the Mental Health (Amendment) 
Act 1982 whereby voluntary mental health patients in mental hospitals may now be 
registered and must do so by annual declaration. A further and significant extension of 
registration bv declaration, particularly when those concerned are abroad would, m this 
Association's view, add an insupportable burden to the EROs’ workload during the period 
set aside for the preparation of the draft register. The known administrative difficulties 
which presently arise in the handling of declarations made by the handful of Crown servants 
presently registered would be multiplied enormously. 



2.2.2 Absent Voting 

2 2 2 1 It seems inevitable that if persons who reside abroad are given the franchise in 
respect' of addresses in the UK they must be provided with absent voting facilities, and 
these can only be by the appointment of proxies. 



2 2.2.2 During previous studies it has been suggested that any major extension of proxy 
voting would increase the chances of personation and other abuses of the registration system. 
Also the administrative procedures presently laid down for the appointment ot proxies 
are the most onerous and time-consuming of any that the ERO has to undertake The 
extension of the proxy voting system to a large group of persons additional to those already 
benefitting from it would undoubtedly be the straw that would break the (administrative) 
back of the ERO. Additional resources would certainly be necessary, particularly during 
the run-up to a parliamentary election, but even with extra staff the proposal may not 
be administratively possible, and certainly would not be if the facility were to be e «end“i 
to all UK citizens resident abroad and not merely to those who were residing there for 
relatively short periods. 



3. Holiday Votes 

3.1 In November 1979 there was an informal discussion between ^ c,als ° f 

Office and a group of returning officers and electoral registration officers concerning the 
possibility of Extending absent voting facilities to holidaymakers. A draft ^hat’mreting 
by the Home Office as a basis for discussion. Scottish EROs were represented at that meeting 
and many of the following points were made on their behalf. 

3.2 The numbers of electors who apply for (and are ^“^“run'uD” 

represent (on average) between 2 per cent and 3 P er , cen V°t the f “tersf It isfikdv 

to a general election (including those on the standing list of absent voters). It .is Ajkely 

that a significantly higher proportion of the electorate could su an^rW2t thev do 

from doing so becaule (1) they are unaware that they are enti tied to do so (2) they do 

not wish to vote or do not bother to apply, or (3) they prefe T , •*? constantly 
polling station if they happen to be at home when the election occurs. There is a consta y 
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rising trend in the numbers who do apply and the Courts have tended to be more sympathetic 
in recent years in response to appeals by electors against decisions of EROs disallowing 
their applications. Recent legislation has provided that absent voting facilities should be 
available to voluntary patients in mental hospitals. These provisions are bound to increase 
significantly the numbers of absent voting applications at the run-up to a general election. 

3.3 The present system works satisfactorily, notwithstanding the pressures exerted on 
it at the time of a general election. In particular, it ensures that (usually): 

3.3.1 effect for the immediately pending election is given to a timeously lodged appli- 
cation. 

3.3.2 every effort is made to turn round applications having curable defects in time 
for the election. 

3.3.3 explanations are given where applications are unsuccessful. 

3.3.4 the absent vote is given to the applicant and not to another having a similar 
name. 

3.3.5 a legible and sequential absent voting list is provided. 

3.3.6 all lists and supporting material are passed to the Returning Officer in time. 

3.3.7 “late” applications for people employed about the poll are given effect. 

3.4 All these arrangements rely in considerable degree on the efforts of skilled staff. 
Unskilled temporary staff (and “conscripted” permanent staff who do not normally work 
on electoral registration) provide support, but a sufficient nucleus of skilled and experienced 
staff is essential. 

3.5 The system is now operating close to the limit of its capacity and in fact may have 
reached or exceeded that limit as a consequence of the provisions of the Mental Health 
(Amendment) Act 1982. It might be able to accept a higher level of input— say not more 
than 20 per cent of present levels— if certain checks and administrative support procedures 
were abandoned, and having regard to the timing and “run-up” duration of the election. 
In particular, the system cannot withstand the impact of a large new sector of entitlement. 
Accordingly, the existing system cannot cater for absent voting facilities for holidaymakers. 

If that conclusion is accepted — and it is the unanimous view of all Scottish EROs — then 
any insistence by Government that provision must be made for absent votes for holiday- 
makers could only be implemented if either (1) the existing procedures were radically altered 
and simplified or (2) the existing system was preserved in its present form for those categories 
of electors who presently qualify and an entirely separate and undemanding procedure was 
introduced to cater for holidaymakers and other classes who are presently excluded. In 
either case, Government would have to accept that the election timetable would require 
to be extended to a degree, depending on the simplicity of the procedures required by 
the new system. 

3.6 It is assumed for the purpose of discussion that any dilution of the existing system 
would not be acceptable, that the system would have to be preserved intact for its present 
purposes, functioning as it now does, and that a separate set of arrangements for holiday- 
makers would have to be grafted on. 

3.7 Such arrangements would have to meet quite different (and much inferior) standards. 
The factors of bulk input and limited time would call for the witting acceptance of risks 
of kinds not hitherto considered. Furthermore, the elector would have to provide a measure 
of assistance in order to speed up the process. 

3.8 It is suggested that the following would be the requirements of such a system. 

3.8.1 It would be available to all electors prepared to declare “on soul and conscience”, 
that they would be unable to attend the poll in person. This would avoid proof of intent, 
so far as holidaymakers were concerned, and would cater for other classes (eg elector away 
nursing a sick relative, attending to family business, etc). 

3.8.2 The application would have to be made on the official form (or newspaper facsimile) 
and include the code of the electoral unit and elector’s number therein. The form would 
require to be instantly distinguishable from those currently in use, especially RPFs 7 and 
8. This would speed the identification process, and have some prospect of ensuring that 
the correct name (among similar names) was identified. 
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3.8.3 The ERO would have to: 

3 8.3.1 make the approved mark in the marked copy of the register (not “A”, and 
preferably, some symbol unlikely to be confused with “A”). 

3 8.3.2 list separately in block capitals the elector's name in order of receipt for 
the relevant electoral unit, together with number, qualifying address and ballot paper 
address. 

3 8.3.3 address the ballot paper envelope. (It may be possible to merge the enclosure 
of the relevant ballot paper with this part of the procedure, provided the present arrange- 
ments for the attendance of agents etc would be waived.) 



3 8 4 These procedures would have certain disadvantages, as follows. 

3 8 4 1 The elector who could not, or at any rate did not, fulfil his part of the procedure 
would not secure his absent vote; doubtless he would complain. 

3 8 4 2 The special lists would not be sorted into sequence, so that the presiding officer 
would have to search for any particular entry. The RO and ERO would have corresponding 
difficulties, at a time of pressure. 

3 8 4.3 Procedures normally done by printing or typing would have to be carried out 
by direct clerical effort, with risks of illegibility, etc. 

3 8.4.4 The elector would not be notified that his name had been placed on the special 
list or that (as the case may be) his application had been refused. 

3 8 4 5 Electors who had departed from their qualifying addresses when the election was 
announced would doubtless attempt to get AV facilities from the ERO in whose area they 
were travelling or located at the time. The ERO would be unable to help, even by onward 
transmission of the application. 

3 8 4 6 There might well be substantial error. There would be failure to give absent votes 
to those who applied for them timeously. Persons who did not apply might receive absent 
votes and would therefore be debarred from voting in person. 



3 8 5 Persons abroad on holiday, or travelling within this country, would require proxy 
voting facilities. This would complicate the procedure in para 3.8.3 as the ERO would 
also have to enter in the relevant list the particulars of the proxy. The elector would require 
to secure the proxy’s consent in advance and declare to this. (Perhaps the proxy would 
also be required to sign the application.) There would be a corresponding absence of notifica- 
tion and risk of error. Under the present system only about 10 per cent of absent votes 
are exercised by proxies, and an increase in the proportion would have an obvious ettect 
on the overall weight of the absent voting burden. To save time and labour, proxy votes 
of this class would have to appear on one list only. 



3.8.6 The application would relate only to the particular election. 

3.9 EROs would not be able to sustain this effort from their own resources. Other local 
authority staff would have to be commandeered to provide the operations described in 
para 3.8.3, probably at their own work-places. Presumably this would require the authority 
of an officer at the most senior level, perhaps the Chief Executive. 

3.10 The requirements of the returning officer are vital and are not considered in this 
submission. Certainly 12 days would be an insufficient period for all the necessary operations. 

3.11 Much would depend on the scale of the input. It is thought that, at the height 
of the summer, about 5 per cent of electors may be on holiday at any one i tune. This 
represents an input of up to five times that of “ordinary absent voting 

in the “run-up” to a general election. Even on the basis of the crude system describe 
in para 3.8, there must be a serious risk that the whole arrangement would collapse under 
the strain. 

3.12 The advice of EROs would be against the adoption of such a system, or indeed 
of any extension of absent voting facilities. The existing system requires comtderable 
administrative care, essential to the protection of elector s rights and for the prevention 
of abuse. 
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4. Multiple Registration 

4.1 There is no dispute that under electoral registration law a person may be entitled 
to be registered in respect of two qualifying addresses. However, interpretation by the Courts 
in Scotland has tended to draw a narrower line than in England and Wales. The differences 
were fully canvassed in the Scottish case Scott v Phillips 1973, and in particular the Regist- 
ration Appeal Court expressed the view that the English Court of Appeal in the case of 
Fox v Stirk had placed too much emphasis on the permanence of the residence and paid 
too little regard to the “purpose and other circumstances, as well as to the fact, of (the 
appellant’s) presence at or absence from the addresses in question”. Consequently in ques- 
tions of residence in regard to holiday houses and other temporary accommodation it would 
seem that the Courts in England would permit dual residence qualifications in circumstances 
where Courts in Scotland would not. The Claimant in Scotland would have to show that 
each of the residences qualified as his normal place of residence (ie were of equal or of 
near equal importance). 

4.2 It has been accepted in practice by most EROs in Scotland that the circumstance 
of residential students living in halls of residence or private accommodation for part of 
the year is of such a character as to justify registration, and that accordingly multiple regist- 
ration can occur in these cases. 

4.3 Most Scottish EROs have found no great difficulty in dealing with problems of multiple 
registration. The onus is placed upon the ERO to ensure that all those resident within 
his area are registered (Section 9(l)(b) of the Representation of the People Act 1949). Conse- 
quently, the fact that a person may be registered in two separate constituencies (or even 
more than once in the same constituency) may not be known to the elector or to the ERO 
and it would be wrong to impose on the shoulders of either the responsibility for ensuring 
that he was registered only once. It is understood that there is applied in Northern Ireland 
statutory restrictions on dual residential qualification and that they are found to be entirely 
impracticable. While multiple registration does increase the chances of (illegal) multiple 
voting it is thought unlikely that such cases will often arise. 

4.4 This Association is of the view that perhaps legislation to prevent multiple registration 
would raise more difficulties than it would resolve. 



5. Free Postal Delivery of Absent Vote Applications 

5.1 Section 12(1) of the Representation of the People Act 1949 requires that all persons 
voting as electors at a parliamentary election shall do so in person except insofar as exception 
is made for a number of limited categories of electors. It may be argued that as these 
excepted electors receive a special concession which enables them to vote by post or by 
proxy, they should bear the cost of applying for such a privilege. On the other hand, it 
could be said that most of those who qualify for such special treatment are old or medically 
unfit, or are likely to be absent from home due to no fault of their own. It may even 
be suggested that the imposition on applicants of the liability for postage may deter some 
elderly and deprived citizens from applying, notwithstanding that they would be qualified 
to do so. 

5.2 There would appear to be some administrative difficulty in providing postage-paid 
facilities for all applicants. Under new postal arrangements it is found most convenient 
(certainly in Scotland) to supply envelopes for the return of officially provided application 
forms, and it is believed that some EROs already make these available on a “reply paid” 
basis. There may be the risk of indiscriminate use of such envelopes (which would often 
be available at the display points for the register) by persons wishing to correspond with 
the ERO on other topics, but this is unlikely to generate a significant degree of misuse. 
However, the main difficulty would arise at the time of a general election. The Government 
have established the practice of publishing in national newspapers copies of certain RPF 
forms to be used when applying for absent voting facilities. As the Crown postage paid 
medallion is no longer available and as the Post Office Business Reply Service format is 
not adaptable to these circumstances (because it must be pre-printed with the name and 
address of the recipient), there would seem to be no scope for providing pre-payment facilities 
for newspaper application forms. 
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, , p Rn <. are operating within strict budgetary limits and the provision of pre-paid postal 
^■iv c for absent voting application forms would add to their costs. As these facilities 
&C1 fd be maMfuseS at the time of a general election it is suggested in the event of 
"h proposal being adopted, that local authorities should be financially reimbursed for 
any additional expenditure they incur. 



December 1982 
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APPENDIX 9 

Memorandum submitted by the London Borough of Barnet 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 1949— EXAMINATION OF 
SELECTED ELECTION MATTERS 

The Secretary of the Association of Metropolitan Authorities recently informed me that 
the House of Commons Select Committee on Home Affairs are looking at the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949, and his letter set out 12 questions on particular aspects of interest 
to the Select Committee. Any views this Authority wished to make thereon were invited 
to be forwarded to the AM A by 30 November 1982, but in the event the appropriate 
Committee of the Council considered the matter of concern to all Members and decided 
that it should be discussed at the full Council meeting on 14 December last. Consequently, 
it was not possible to meet the deadline stipulated by the AMA and the Council decided 
to forward their following views direct to the Select Committee with a copy to the AMA. 
The relevant questions together with this Authority’s views are as follows: 

(1) Question 

Who are the Electorate and who should they be ? 

Answer 

Any person who is not on the Register of Electors is not eligible to vote and there 
are restrictions on who may be registered and on certain registered persons voting. 
The main restrictions are and should continue to be as follows : 

(a) A candidate or other person reported by an election court personally guilty of 
a corrupt or illegal practice is incapable of being registered as an elector or 
voting for five years. 

(b) A person having a service qualification is not entitled to be registered except 
in pursuance of the appropriate service declaration. 

( c ) From 30 September 1983 a voluntary mental patient will not be entitled to be 
registered except in pursuance of a patient’s declaration. Detained patients in 
mental institutions will continue to be ineligible. 

(4) Persons under the age of 18 are ineligible to vote. 

(e) A peer is disqualified at common law from voting at a parliamentary election 
but this disqualification does not apply to a local government election. 

(f) A convicted person, during the period that he is detained in a penal institution 
in pursuance of his sentence, is legally incapable of voting. 

( g ) The right to be registered depends upon residence (actual or constructive) in 
Great Britain on the qualifying date of 10 October. 

( h ) An alien ie persons other than British subjects or citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland are not eligible to be registered. 

(2) Question 

Should British citizens abroad be given the vote? 

Answer 

Voting by proxy should be available for Parliamentary and European Elections only: 

(i) for members of HM Forces, Crown Servants, British Consul staff and their 
wives or husbands living abroad ; and 

(ii) for a period of up to a maximum of 5 years for civilians on overseas work 
contracts. 

(3) Question 

Should the vote be extended to those who although not British are now living in this 
Country — the Ethnic Group? 

Answer 

No, on the basis of omitting the term “the ethnic group” from the question. 
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(4) Question 

Should those on holiday be able to vote? 

Answer 

Proxy votes should be available for Parliamentary Elections. 

(5) Question 

Should multiple registration still continue? 



Answer 

Multinle registration should be abolished in respect of Parliamentary and European 
Assembly electors, but consideration should be given to allowing persons with more 
than one* residence to register more than once in different electoral areas, choosing 
one residence in respect of which he or she would have a parliamentary vote whtle 
having a right to vote at local government elections in respect of the other address 
or addresses. 



Are arrangements for media coverage during elections satisfactory? Should the publica- 
tion of polls still be precluded during the time leading up to an election? 

Answer 

Present arrangements for media coverage and publication of polls should continue. 



(7) Question 

Is the size of the deposit correct? 

Answer 

The deposit for Parliamentary elections should be substantially increased. 

(8) Question 

Is the number of signatures for each nomination satisfactory? 



Answer 

Yes. 



(9) Question 

Are the arrangements for the delivery of electoral addresses satisfactory? 



Answer 

Yes. 



(10) Question 

Should the free use of public rooms by candidates continue to be allowed? 

Answer 

Yes but subject to adequate insurance cover being provided. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly arrange for the Council’s views to be drawn to the attention 
of the Select Committee in considering the above aspects. 

E M Bennett, BA, LLB(Cantab) 

Chief Executive and Town Clerk 
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APPENDIX 10 

Memorandum submitted by City of Birmingham 

The Birmingham City Council at their meeting held on 7 December, 1982 considered various 
election matters referred to them for comment by the Association of Metropolitan Authori- 
ties. The views of the City Council on the matters referred to them are as follows : 

1. Who are the electorate and who should they be? 

The electorate should consist of British Subjects of 18 years of age and over who 
have a residence qualification in the United Kingdom and are either resident within 
or outside the United Kingdom on the qualifying date. 

2. Should British citizens abroad be given the vote? 

British Subjects abroad should be given the vote. 

3. Should the vote be extended to those who although not British are now living in 

this country— the ethnic group? 

The vote should be limited to British Subjects. 

4. Should those on holiday be able to vote? — this would mean an extension of the postal 

vote arrangements. 

Persons on holiday should be entitled to vote by post. 

5. Should multiple registration still continue? 

Persons should continue to be entitled to be registered for more than one residence. 

6. Are arrangements for media coverage during elections satisfactory? Should the publica- 

tion of polls still be precluded during the time leading up to an election? 

Media coverage during elections and the present restrictions on the publication of 
polls are generally satisfactory. 

7. Is the size of the deposit correct? 

The deposit at Parliamentary Elections should be increased from £150 to £500 and 
the proportion of the votes required by a candidate in order to retain his deposit 
should be reduced. 

8. Is the number of signatures for each nomination satisfactory? 

The number of signatures required on a nomination paper should remain at ten. 

9. Are the arrangements for the delivery of electoral addresses satisfactory? 

The arrangements for the delivery of election addresses are satisfactory. 

10. Should the free use of public rooms by candidates continue to be allowed? 

The free use of schools and public meeting rooms should continue and no charges 
should be made under Section 82(4) of the Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
for preparing, warming, lighting, cleaning etc. 

11. Should there be compulsory voting? 

There should not be compulsory voting. 

In addition, the City Council would like the Select Committee to consider the exemption 
from Value Added Tax of all election material. At present only election addresses and 
poll cards are exempt (or zero rated). 

The views of the City Council on the above matters have also been sent to the Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities. 

T H Caulcott 
Chief Executive 
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APPENDIX 11 

Memorandum submitted by the Metropolitan Borough of Rochdale 

, ritf in two capacities, first as the Electoral Registration Officer and Returning Officer 
r r Z Borough of Rochdale as well as Acting Returning Officer for the Rochdale Parhamen- 
Constituency and the Heywood and Royton Parliamentary Constituency, and also 
ta tan Chief Executive of the Rochdale Metropolitan Borough Council who have considered 
3S report from me on various matters relating to elections and have asked me to forward 
theircomments and suggestions to you. 

Voting right of British citizens resident abroad, 
t. rninht be thought to be unfair that British citizens resident abroad have no right of 
particularly where the residence is in connection with employment, say, within the 
FEC P If rt however, the right to vote is to be given by way of a postal vote the time-table 
for elections would need to be revised considerably because, obviously, the ballot papers 
cannot be printed until after nomination day and the period between that and election 
Hav is insufficient to enable the papers to be printed, the postal votes to be sent off and 
ffir them to be returned before election day itself. If, therefore, it ,s proposed to allow 
the sending of postal votes abroad there needs to be a longer gap between nomination 
Hav and election day than is at present the case, or some other method for voting abroad 
?n person needs to be devised as is believed to be the case with the United States and 

^Whilst organisationally it may not be too difficult to arrange this for parliamentary elec- 
liom I caX ve “considerable difficulty in organising this for local government elect, ons 
because of the very large number of electoral areas involved. 

Rights of non-British citizens to vote in the UK 
The Council are of the opinion that entitlement to the local vote (as opposed to the 
mrliamentarv vote) should be given to all residents of the appropriate age irrespective of 
nationality, ft is felt that there are no issues which would come before a local ““"cd 
which could affect the safety or security of the realm and that it is wrong that peop 
wto have to rely on local services should be denied a right m choosing the representatives 
who are to administer those services. 

Holiday Votes 

I can see no reason in principle why a person should not be entitled to a postal vote 
because he or she is on holiday on the day of an election in the same way that that person 
would be ^entitled if away on business. As with the question of residents abroad I can 
see considerable dfficultiesff it means If 

“Wakes” holidays. 

Multiple Registration , , . . 

to the individual to choose any of his or her normal addresses. 

Letting of Premises for Electoral Purposes 

The principal difficulty in Rochdale f? as councfi^Lve^uk^ than 

entitled to use schools for public meetings wh , , • orem } ses for this purpose, 

election meetings which would have forbidden the Counc q m i g ht be given the right 
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Alternatively, or in addition, there could be the right to require the deposit of a substantial 
sum of money to make good any damage caused as a result of the holding of an election 
meeting on local authority premises. 

The Possible Merits of Compulsory Voting 

The Council consider it a cause for regret that so few people choose to vote, particularly 
in local elections. However, with a long tradition of voluntary voting it is thought that 
the introduction of compulsory voting would either result in tens of thousands of prosecu- 
tions or become a law in name only as has happened already in the case of the requirement 
to return electoral registration forms. In Rochdale something approaching 30 per cent of 
householders fail regularly to return the electoral registration form and, although we take 
extraordinary steps to ensure that the names of voters at those addresses are still placed 
or retained on the register, there must be a very substantial number of people whose names 
do not find their way on to the register. Presumably any prosecution if compulsory voting 
where to be required would also apply to these people. It is thought that the Home Affairs 
Committee should be made aware of the vep' size of the problem. The work of the Courts 
locally would be seriously inconvenienced if prosecutions were to be brought in tens of 
thousands of cases. 

Polling Agents Right of Challenge 

This matter has caused difficulties locally because there have been occasions on which 
candidates have appointed poling agents, it is felt, purely for the purpose of challenging 
coloured voters. The polling agents have been quite unable to produce evidence that the 
individual voter has not been entitled to vote, but the mere challenge causes delay and 
embarrassment. There has been no single occasion when any challenge of a coloured voter 
has resulted in the voter being unable to vote. 

It is felt that the right to challenge should remain to prevent real attempts at double 
voting or personation but that a discretion should be given to the Presiding Officer to 
ignore challenges if, on the evidence of previous challenges, he or she is of the opinion 
that the right to challenge is being exercised unreasonably and for purposes not associated 
with endeavouring to prevent personation or double voting. 

On the subject of challenges it is felt that, whatever is done about the right to challenge, 
the questions that are put following a challenge should be changed in form. At the moment 
the questions are : 

1 . Are you the person registered in the register of local government electors now in force 
for this electoral area as follows (read the whole entry from the register)? 

2. Have you already voted at the present election (adding, in the case of an election 
for several electoral areas, in this or any other electoral area) otherwise than as proxy 
for some other person? 

Like so many questions devised to determine all the issues which are covered in a Statute, 
I think the questions are unduly complicated particularly for people whose knowledge 
of English is rather limited and I would suggest that the questions should be split into 
four, not all of which would need to be asked on any occasions, the questions might be : 

1. Are you John Smith? (if the answer is “yes” question “2” need not be asked if the 
answer is “no” then) 

2. Are you the person who is shown in the register as John Smith? 

3. Have you already voted in this election? (if the answer to this is “no” question “4” 
need not be asked, if the anser to this is “yes” then) 

4. Was the previous occasion on which you voted as a proxy for some other person? 

If the Committee would feel that the presence of a representative from Rochdale would 
be of assistance to them in their deliberations they would be very pleased to co-operate. 

J Towey 

Chief Executive and Town Clerk 
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APPENDIX 12 

Memorandum submitted by the City of Salford 

, section with the examination of selected election matters relating to the Representation 
^ , p e0D le Act 1949, which is being undertaken by the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Home Affairs, I set out below the views of the Council : 

(а) There should be no change regarding the minimum age at which a person is eligible 

to vote. . . 

(б) There should be no change regarding the eligibility to vote of British Citizens resident 

abroad. 

M The right to vote should be extended to those persons resident for five years m the 
1 United Kingdom who are not British Citizens. 

trfl The facility to vote should be given to persons on holiday on condition that (i) they 
^ can establish that they have made arrangements at least one month prior to the date 
of the election that they will be away from home for the purpose of taking a holiday 
and (ii) produce appropriate evidence of their holiday arrangements. 

(e) Multiple registration should not be continued. 

If) There should be a legal requirement that the publication of opinion polls should 
u cease seven days before the date of an election. 

(g) The amount of the election deposit should be increased. 

(A) The number of persons required to sign a nomination paper in support of a candidate 
should remain unchanged. 

ID The Post Office should be empowered to apply their re-direction service to election 
(0 addresses to voters; the regulations regarding the content of material sent to voters 
should be relaxed; and, when Parliamentary and Local Government e ections are 
held on the same day, it is unrealistic to exclude from free deltvery all references 
to local government elections. 

(ft The free use of public rooms by candidates should be continued, strictly on the basis 
that such use is for bona fide public meetings, 
ft) Compulsory voting should be introduced, subject to provision being included on ballot 
papers to enable a voter to record his abstention. 

(ft Elections should be held on Sundays. 

I have also been requested to send to you the views of the other polity whch 

A copy of the Council's views has also been sent to the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities. 

R C Rees, MA, LLB 
Chief Executive 



Annex 



Views of the Liberal members of Salford City Council Henenrtent on 

1. The qualification to be an countries pay 

the^axes^that are^ activ^^rnn^o^mm^^^ Others 

feep 1 ^ Sn^ m of S rc“ft y eir birth J sentimental reasons and yet marry 
in this country and bring up a family here. 

2. Full use should be made of the postal vote system ‘“^“^^sho^d 

opportunity to vote. Those on holiday shoul , ® should however, have to declare 

British citizens living abroad. People with w . losing a t whim to cast 

which is their main residence and not have the opportunity ot ctioosing 
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their vote in the district of a holiday home for instance. It may be that an exception to 
a ban on multiple registration would be made in the case of students, although we believe 
that they should decide to vote at their place of study or use their postal vote to vote 
in their home town. Only one registration should be allowed. 

3. The present arrangements for the allocation of party political broadcast time are now 
shown to be ridiculous. Two parties may dominate the Commons but they do not dominate 
actual voting patterns. Furthermore, it is quite unjust that radio and television should use 
a similar formula for deciding the amount of coverage a party should get during an election 
campaign. It may be that polls would be a better guide to the importance of a party. 

4. Deposits: As we understand it prior to 1918 the cost of administering the election 
fell on the candidates. The £150 deposit was intended to keep down the cost to candidates 
not as a tax on democracy. An increase to £200 would probably be in order. But with 
the demise of the two-party system the present figure for loss of deposit is no longer realistic. 
In nearly every by-election in recent times one of the major parties has lost a deposit whereas 
the real intention is to reduce the number of frivolous candidates. A more effective way 
of doing this would be to increase the number of nomination signatures required to around 
100-150. Election officers may claim that it would be an arduous task to check them all. 
We suggest that just samples should be checked. 

5. We believe that arrangements for the delivery of electoral addresses is satisfactory 
from the parties’ point of view, although on financial grounds it might be that the delivery 
by the Post Office of one leaflet per household would be sufficient. 

6. The free use of public rooms by candidates should continue to be allowed. It is perhaps 
necessary, however, for the courts to have power to prevent such a meeting on the grounds 
of law and order. 

7. Compulsory voting: People must have the right to abstain from voting. That in itself 
can be a positive form of protest and no penalty should be attached to it. 

David A Cowpe 
Liberal Group Leader 
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Memorandum submitted by Conservative Group Salford City Council 

, ^nnnpption with the examination of selected election matters relating to the Representation 
o"f th™People Act, 1949, I set out hereunder the views of the Conservative Group of the 
Salford City Council. 

, , The age at which persons become eligible to vote should remain at 18 years. 

J The franchise should be limited to citizens of the United Kingdom and their wives 
w Who are living outside the United Kingdom by reason of their occupation, service 
or emolovment. Alternatively, but less satisfactorily, we think that the franchise could 
he extended to all citizens of the United Kingdom registered as electors in this country 
and who leave to live abroad for any reason, for a period of (say) seven years from 
the date of departure. We think that such persons could appoint proxies in the same 
way as service voters living abroad. 

M That in respect of the rights of citizens of independent Commonwealth countries, 
and the Republic of Ireland, to vote in the United Kingdom we feel that the franchise 
should be restricted to United Kingdom citizens only, 
tdt The facility to vote ought to be given to persons who are on holiday, subject to 
M them being able to establish that they have made arrangements at least four weeks 
nrior to the date of the election, that they will be away on holiday, and that they 
produce evidence of their holiday booking or other arrangements. 

M In respect of European and Parliamentary elections, multiple registration should be 
abolished, the entitlement to vote being based on one vote per owner-occupier and 
rateable property, which presumably would be the principal place of residence, but 
in respect of local elections, the elector should have the right to vote in respect of 
another address or addresses. Students should be entitled to one vote only and should 
be required to indicate whether this is to be at their place of student accommodation/ 
residence, or at a home base. 

<n That the present position in respect of broadcasting, newspaper articles, advertisements 
U and opinion polls should remain unchanged. 

(if) That there should be an increase in the deposit demanded of a parliamentary candidate 
® and this increase should be substantial. At the same time, we believe that the threshold 
below which a deposit is forfeited could be lowered to ensure that the great majority 
» candidates are not put in the position of losing their deposit. 

(h) We believe that the number of persons required to sign a nomination paper should 
remain unchanged. . 

in We believe that any possible merits of compulsory voting are heavily outweighed 
® Sthedi'advantagJ, a P nd that compulsory voting should, therefore, not be introduced. 

(!) We feel that elections should continue to be held on Thursdays. 

elections . . 

ID That free use by candidates of public rooms should continue, and that local authorities 
® Ihould stin be required to allow such meetings to be booked by candidates. 

"'SiiSiisP 

I have sent a copy of this letter to the Chief Executive of the City of Salford for his informa- 
tion. 



Councillor Mrs R N Brook 
Secretary, Conservative Group, 
Salford City Council 
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APPENDIX 14 

Memorandum submitted by the Conservative Group of West Yorkshire Metropolitan County 

Council 

Who are the Electorate and who Should they be? 

Should British Citizens Abroad be given the Vote? 

Should the Vote be Extended to those who although not British are now Living 
in this Country — the Ethnic Group? 

For Parliamentary and European Assembly Elections the electorate should be citizens of 
the United Kingdom resident in this country and those resident outside the United Kingdom 
by reason of their occupation, services or employment, together with the spouse of such 
persons living abroad with them. 

For Local Government Elections the electorate should be those United Kingdom citizens 
resident in this country. If it is decided to extend the Local Government franchise to people 
who are not British but living in this country then a continuous residential qualificaiton 
of, say, seven years should be required. 

Patients in mental hospitals should no longer be prevented from registering as electors 
just because they have no place of residence other than the hospital. Those voluntary patients 
in mental hospitals and those patients no longer receiving treatment for mental illness who 
are able, without assistance, to make a declaration and an application for registration should 
be registered as electors. 



Should Those on Holiday be able to Vote?— This would mean an extension of the 
Postal Vote arrangements 

The election procedures in this country are designed to allow persons to vote in polling 
stations where there is secrecy and where they are free from undue influence at the time 
of voting. Any extension of the postal vote system detracts from this. The extension of 
postal votes for absence on holiday effectively opens the way for all electors who desire 
to have a postal vote and as such should not be allowed. 



Should Multiple Registration still Continue? 

Multiple registration for Parliamentary and European Assembly Elections should be abo- 
lished. For Local Government Elections if a person has more than one residence they should 
be able to register in a different electoral area to that in which they are registered for 
their Parliamentary vote. 



Are Arrangements for Media Coverage during Elections satisfactory? Should the 
Publication of Polls still be precluded during the time leading up to an Election? 

Arrangements for media coverage during elections are generally satisfactory. Newspaper 
advertisements designed to promote a particular candidate should continue as an election 
expense but political parties, other organisations and individuals should still be permitted 
to put their views at the time of election without causing an election expense. Section 9 
of the Representation of the People Act 1969 should not be altered and candidates should 
still have the power of vetoing a broadcast about a particular constituency or electoral 
area. 



Is the size of Deposit Correct? 

The value of deposit at Parliamentary Elections should be substantially increased but, 
at the same time, the “lost deposit” level should be reduced to ensure “serious” candidates 
are not put in the position of losing their deposit. The present 12 per cent threshold should 
be reduced to, say, 5 per cent. 

Deposits at Local Government Elections are a bad idea. 



Is the Number of Signatures for each Nomination Satisfactory? 

The number of signatures for nomination at Local Government are sufficient but for 
Parliamentary Elections the number should be increased. 
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Are the Arrangements for the Delivery of Electoral Addresses Satisfactory? 

Candidates at Parliamentary Elections should still have the right to circulate election 
literature to electors free of any postal charges. Any extension of this system to Local 
Government Elections would present an opportunity for abuse and should not be allowed. 
However, postal deliveries at Local Government Elections should be allowed with the postal 
charge not counting as an election expense. 

Should the Free use of Public Rooms by Candidates continue to be allowed? 

Candidates should continue to have the right to use public rooms and halls free of charge 
during an election and Local Authorities should still be required to allow such meeting 
places to be booked by candidates unless there is a previous reservation or such rooms 
or premises are being used for educational purposes. 

Should there be Compulsory Voting? 

Any merits of compulsory voting are heavily outweighed by the disadvantages. The oppor- 
tunity might be taken to introduce an abstention option but compulsory voting should 
not be introduced. 

Should Election Notices be printed in appropriate Ethnic Languages as well as 
English where there are Concentrations of such Minority Groups who are able 
to Vote? 

Individual returning officers should be given discretion in these matters. However, there 
should be guidelines for them to operate within, ensuring that if discretion is exercised, 
then at a central place election notices are available in specified languages. 

John Tweddle 
County Councillor 
23 November 1982 
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APPENDIX 15 

Memorandum submitted by Patricia Hewitt, Prospective Labour Parliamentary Candidate, 
Leicester East 



Representation of the People Act 

I understand that your Committee proposes to conduct an Enquiry into the operation 
of the Representation of the People Act and, in particular, to consider the question of 
qualification for voting. 

Voting rights are a matter of utmost importance to the residents of Leicester East, where 
some 20 per cent of the electorate are of Asian origin, many of them liable to be affected 
were the right to vote to be withdrawn from settled Commonwealth citizens. Having dis- 
cussed this matter with a large number of individuals and community groups, I am now 
writing to express my concern to the Committee, as Prospective Labout Parliamentary Can- 
didate for Leicester East, about the implications of the proposal to restrict voting rights 
to British citizens. 

At present, the right to vote belongs to any British subject resident in this country and 
not subject to any disqualification (for instance, by virtue of age). “British subject” includes, 
of course, not only citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies but also citizens of other 
independent Commonwealth countries. Thus, large numbers of Australian, Canadian and 
Indian citizens living in Britain are entitled to vote in both local and general elections. 

It has been suggested that the right to vote should now be removed from Commonwealth 
citizens, and from citizens of the Republic of Ireland, and should be restricted to British 
citizens, as defined by the 1981 Nationality Act. I would urge the Committee most strongly 
to reject this proposal. Those who have settled in this country from other Commonwealth 
countries have done so in the knowledge that they would be able to exercise the rights 
of British subjects — the right not only to vote, but also to stand for public office, to serve 
on juries and to take employment in the Civil Service. There is no good reason whatsoever 
now to withdraw those rights. 

Such a restriction of the franchise would have a number of extremely serious and undesir- 
able consequences. Families would be divided into voters and non-voters with, for instance, 
Indian citizen parents denied the right to vote, and their British-born, British citizen children 
able to exercise that right. The community itself would be divided: most Pakistani citizens 
have, since independence, registered as citizens of the UK and Colonies and would therefore 
qualify as voters; a large proportion of Indian citizens who cannot register as UK citizens 
without losing their Indian citizenship, have not so registered and would therefore not qualify 
for the right to vote. Indian citizens resident in Britain would be faced with renouncing 
their Indian citizenship (and the rights which go with that citizenship in India) in order 
to qualify as British voters, or losing their right to vote, to stand for public office and 
to work in the public sector in this, their country of residence. I would stress that, in 
its deliberations on the 1981 Nationality Act, the present Government rejected the case 
for any restriction in English law on the right of British citizens to hold dual citizenship; 
it would be quite wrong now to place Indian citizens resident here in the position of having 
to lose their Indian citizenship or their British civic rights. 

Furthermore, withdrawal of the franchise from Commonwealth citizens would deny many 
ethnic minority residents the right to stand for election to local authorities or the House 
of Commons. Indeed, it is likely that some of the ethnic minority councillors now serving 
in different parts of the country would be forced to resign their posts. Not only would 
this be extremely detrimental to the efforts now being made to ensure that representative 
bodies are genuinely multi-racial, but it would be seen by the ethnic minority communities 
as a deliberate decision by Government to exclude them from the running of this country. 

There are, in addition, considerable administrative difficulties in the proposal to restrict 
voting rights to British citizenship. Particularly as a consequence of the passage of the 
1981 Act, citizenship law is now extremely complicated. In many cases, an individual will 
not know accurately whether or not he is a British citizen. Electoral registration officers 
cannot and should not be expected to carry out citizenship checks in order to verify voting 
registration. The inevitable result will be to increase significantly the inaccuracy of the elec- 
toral register and thereby to increase the risk of lengthy legal challenges to the validity 
of election results. 

The right to vote has, historically, been connected with property ownership, payment 
of taxes and residence in the particular area represented by an MP or councillor. The disen- 
franchisement of Commonwealth citizens would lead to the serious anomaly of long-settled 
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residents employed in this country, paying their rates and their taxes, denied any say in 
the election of their local and national Government. 

Indeed I would urge the Committee to consider very seriously the problem of the disen- 
franchisement, as the law now stands, of aliens resident in this country — such as the Polish 
community in’ Leicester and many other British towns. Many Polish citizens who came 
to this country after World War II wish to exercise the civic rights which they rightly 
feel should accompany their long residence and work in this country. In practice, they 
are prohibited from doing so by the rapidly rising cost of naturalisation as a United Kingdom 
citizen The present fee of £200 for an adult makes it impossible for many such residents — 
especially in a family of several adults — ever to contemplate becoming United Kingdom 
citizens The present delays of two years or more in processing applications for naturalisation 
or registration as a UK citizen are, similarly a real deterrent to aliens or Commonwealth 
citizens alike. 

It is not uncommon for non-citizen residents to be given voting rights. I understand 
that both Canada and Sweden allow resident aliens to vote in local elections and are consider- 
ing extending that right to general elections. Adoption of this proposal would ensure that 
all who contribute, as residents, workers and taxpayers of this country, would have a proper 
say in the election of their national and local representatives. 

Finally I would stress to the Committee the very real danger that any discussion of 
a proposal to remove the vote from settled Commonwealth citizens will severely exacerbate 
the insecurities and fears which already exist amongst the ethnic minority communities 
and which have been underlined by passage of the 1981 Nationality Act. I would therefore 
urge the Committee to recommend the continuation of the present voting rights of Common- 
wealth citizens— and to make that recommendation as strongly, and as soon, as possible. 

Patricia Hewitt 

Prospective Labour Parliamentary Candidate 
Leicester East 
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APPENDIX 16 

Memorandum submitted by South Herts Constituency Labour Party 

Introduction 

(1) In 1979 a review of electoral law was carried out by the Association of District Coun- 
cils. In connection with this, a summary of proposals for change was prepared by South 
Herts CLP for consideration by the two District Councils whose areas are covered in part 
by the constituency. No legislative changes have so far materialised as a result of the ADC’s 
study, and therefore this Party’s recommendations are still valid. Paragraphs 2 to 14 set 
out (with some explanatory comment) the suggestions previously put forward, while para- 
graphs 15 to 21 are concerned with additional issues now listed by the Select Committee 
themselves for examination. The latter have not yet been the subject of detailed study by 
this CLP, and evidence is therefore presented in the form of comments rather than specific 
proposals. 

South Herts CLP welcome the interest shown by the Select Committee in this complex 
area of administrative law and practice, and are grateful for the opportunity of drawing 
these views to their attention. We would be pleased, if requested, to provide any additional 
information which may be of value. Certain topics touched upon below relate to statutes 
other than the Representation of the People Act 1949, which is the focus of the Select 
Committee’s inquiry, but have been included because of the close interaction of the whole 
body of law governing the conduct of elections. 



Proposals 

(2) “That all elections and referenda be held on Sundays (or alternatively on Saturdays), 
with postal and proxy voting facilities available to electors who are prevented on religious 
grounds from voting on this day.” 

Sunday voting is the norm in many other countries, and appears to give rise to no particu- 
lar problems on religious grounds, though postal/proxy votes could be offered to members 
of any denominations or faiths whose beliefs would prevent them from voting in person. 
If polling takes place on a day which is not (for the majority) a working day, then there 
is in effect a much longer period during which voters are able to go to the poll, and such 
a change should therefore help to improve turnout rates which are notably poor in some 
local government elections. Other benefits are that it would not be necessary to close schools, 
and that polling officials could be more widely recruited. 

Elections were regularly held on Saturdays in Hertfordshire and some other counties prior 
to local government reorganisation in the early 1970s, and the switch to Thursdays then 
imposed by law was generally regretted. The advantage to political parties of weekend voting 
is that tellers can be found very much more easily, and that there is a steady flow of voters 
polling throughout the day rather than the evening surge which now occurs (which can 
lead to queueing and congestion in and around polling stations). It is also apparent much 
earlier in the day where extra effort is required, so that reinforcements can be drafted 
in. 

We are aware of the objections that many electors are away from home at weekends, 
and that the need to pay overtime rates would increase the cost of conducting the poll, 
but we do not find these persuasive. Many people are away from home on weekdays too, 
but at weekends it is more likely to be for reasons of personal choice. Many polling officials 
are local government employees who already draw special fees in addition to their normal 
salaries — and, in any case, cost should not (within reason) be an obstacle to a proposal 
aimed at improving the effective operation of democratic processes. 

(3) ‘That the hours of poll should be the same for all elections and referenda.” 

There is no apparent reason why the polling hours for local government elections are 

shorter (by two hours) than for Parliamentary elections, and this must contribute to the 
serious discrepancy in turnout rates. There is an implicit suggestion (which we reject) that 
local elections are somehow of lower status than Parliamentary ones, since voters are offered 
less time in which to participate in them. We have taken no collective view on whether 
the Parliamentary polling hours should be reduced or the local government hours extended, 
but we are agreed that to avoid confusing electors unnecessarily it would be desirable to 
synchronise them. 
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,. That official poll cards should be issued for all elections and referenda.” 
cim-tnrs are now accustomed to receiving official poll cards for County and District Coun- 
, : .,,,11 o S Parliamentary elections, and many believe (albeit erroneously) that without 
C ' f "Srd thev are unable to vote. The lack of such cards for Parish and Community 
^Iril elections— especially when, as in 1979, these are not held simultaneously with those 
r restrict Councils— is therefore a source of confusion and misunderstanding. The cost 
f issuing such cards for all elections need not be great, if the computerised methods now 
used for compiling election registers are employed. 

(5) “That the free post facility should be available for all elections.” 

At nresent this facility exists only for Parliamentary and EEC elections, and is another 
pvnmnle of the lesser degree of importance which the law appears to attach to those for 
f* 1 authorities We are unconvinced by the argument that it is a benefit provided in return 
fofthe requirement that Parliamentary candidates should risk forfeiting a deposit, because 
Wal Government candidates are not offered the option of staking a deposit and using the 
free post, while Parliamentary candidates cannot recover their deposits simply by refraining 

fr0 We' return to the question of the deposit in paragraph 9 below, but see the free post 
as a desirable and proper contribution by the State to the maintenance of free and fair 
elections and to the political education of its citizens. This consideration holds good irrespec- 
tive of the level of government for which a particular election is being held. 

(6) “That postal and proxy voting rights should be valid for all elections and referenda. 

The discrepancy between Parish/Community and County/District Council elections in 

the matter of issuing poll cards has been referred to in paragraph 4 above. A similar discre- 
nanev for which there appears to be no reason, applies to the arrangements for absent 
voting In Parish/Community Council elections there is no provision for postal voting and 
nroiof voting is only permitted in very limited circumstances. We see no reason why those 
who qualify 8 for postal and proxy votes should continue, m effect, to be disqualified from 
vodng for Parish/Community Councils unless they are able to attend the polling station 

in person. 

(7) “That as far as is practicable all forms, procedures, timetables qualifications and 
disqualifications, rules regarding expenses and corrupt practices, etc, should be the sam 
for all elections (and where relevant, referenda). 

The rules governing the conduct of Parliamentary and local government elections are 
embodied in a bewildering mass of statutes, regulations and case law. There are countless 
trivial irritating and unnecessary differences of detail in the rules applying to the various 
tvnes of election (additional to those instanced in paragraphs 3 to 6 above), and a thorough 
review with the aim of standardising and simplifying them wherever practaable is lo ng 
overdue The scale of this problem will be evident from even cursory scrutiny of the hand 
books on the conduct of ejections produced by the major political parties, but we would 
be glad to compile a list of further examples should the Select Committee so request. 

m “That the requirement for free post material to be individually addressed to electors 
bewaivld’^ (Is was"” for the EEC referendum) or alternatively, “that the addressing 
of free post items be carried out by Returning Officers. m 

The seDarate and individual addressing of material to be distributed to every elector 

basis'" guaranSd r delivery of unaddressed^ unadd°essed?lection 

SSZ'SftL imposed on the community 

“‘if the^ost ftds proposal by" Reforming 

most attractive alternative would be the provisio P ree i s t e rs and address- 

Officers, using the computerised methods now employed for compiling registers 

ing poll cards. 
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(9) “That the deposit required of candidates in Parliamentary and EEC elections should 
be abolished, and the number of assentors to the nomination substantially increased.” 

The purpose of the deposit is, presumably, to discourage frivolous candidates and the 
abuse of the electoral process by those who are not seriously seeking public office. The 
imposition of a financial qualificaiton appears to us to be a curiously arbitrary and inequi- 
table device for this purpose. It does nothing to discourage wealthy eccentrics, who may 
stand for several seats simultaneously, but it hampers the legitimate efforts of minority 
parties to test the electoral appeal of their programmes, especially those whose aims are 
such that they cannot expect the support of institutional interests to underwrite their costs. 

We are therefore opposed to any suggestion that the value of the deposit be raised, and 
would argue instead for its abolition. It can hardly help political parties to have a' part 
of their assets frozen by law for the duration of election campaigns. The aim of excluding 
exhibitionists would be better served by increasing the number of assentors’ signatures 
required on nomination papers — say, to 0*5 per cent of the registered electorate (ie about 
350 in a typical Parliamentary constituency). This is a much larger number than the total 
of votes which joke candidates can usually gather, but would present no difficulty to any 
serious party. 

The objection has been raised that greatly increasing the number of supporting signatures 
would bring about a correspondingly increased risk of a nomination paper being rejected 
because of the presence of even a single invalid name, this difficulty could easily be circum- 
vented. One approach would be to empower Returning Officers to return invalid papers 
to agents for the correction of any errors which they have been found to contain (provided 
that sufficient time remains for this to be done before the close of nominations) — a practice 
which may already be informally adopted. Alternatively, if papers bear more than the mini- 
mum total of signatures required, then invalid ones could be disregarded without invalidating 
the nomination itself, provided that a sufficient number of valid signatures remains. 

(10) “That permanent postal voting be made available, on request, to any elector of 
pensionable age.” 

Many elderly voters are infirm and encounter considerable difficulty in attending the 
polling station in person, even if they are able to arrange for transport to be provided. 
Unless they are registered as blind persons, however, such electors can only claim postal 
votes on grounds of physical incapacity if they are able to secure the supporting signature 
of a doctor (for which they are likely to be charged) or of some other person acceptable 
to the Returning Officer ( who has complete discretion in this matter). 

These arrangements appear to us to be unnecessarily restrictive and cumbersome, and 
we are aware of the proposal (made in the course of the ADC study referred to in paragraph 
I above) that polling stations be abolished and all balloting be conducted by post. Whilst 
we would wish to consider this more carefully before lending it our support, we do not 
believe that postal voting is necessarily more susceptible to fraud than the usual arrange- 
ments, and certainly we see no reason why any person of pensionable age should not be 
free to claim this facility on demand. 

(11) That temporary postal voting should be made available, on request, to any elector 
for a specific occasion.” 

The general considerations which arise here are similar to those in the preceding para- 
graph. Many able-bodied people are currently disqualified from voting because of their 
inability to attend the polling station in person on a particular occasion — but, in general, 
only those who are prevented from doing so by the nature of their employment (or that 
of the, r spouse) can claim postal votes. This appears to us to be unreasonably restrictive. 
Whdst there may be no practicable means of catering for those who suddenly find themselves 
called away from home without warning, we see no reason why postal votes valid for one 
occasion only (or proxy votes in the case of those going abroad) should not be more widely 
available. Holidays away from home are no longer the privilege of the few, and cannot 
usually be rearranged at short notice to avoid clashing with elections, but at present they 
are not a valid reason for choosing a postal vote. The current law is needlessly restrictive, 
and there is a good case for it to be relaxed. 

(12) That the currency of the electoral register should coincide with the calendar year.” 

This proposal stems from the fact that many mistakes are made in the registration (or 

^°m r |f- tratl0n) °f newly ell 2' ble voters - “Include anyone whose 18th birthday will fall 
in 1982 is a much simpler instruction than “Include anyone whose 18th birthday will 
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„„ nr between 16 February 19S2 and 15 February 1983”. This consideration would 
• ii —niv even if the present style of register is replaced by one-off computer printouts 
Stl for each election, so long as an annual trawl to update the list of those eligible 
P rep “. in each area is required, and we would certainly be opposed to any move towards 
'voluntary registration on the model of some of the United States. 

The ohiection has been raised that such a change would require the qualifying date to 
, Krmic.hr forward into the holiday period, but we doubt whether in modern conditions 
finite “holiday period” still exists. In any case, the registration forms are distributed 
2 ithefnre the qualifying date, and canvassing by Registration Officers’ staff for unreturned 
wis continues well after it. Under the new regulations for correcting register errors, there 
IS now in effect no closing date after which missing names cannot be added. 

it 31 “That when each elector has more than one vote (ie in multi-seat local government 
wards), candidates standing jointly under a common description should be listed together 
on the ’ballot paper.” 

Since ioint candidatures are recognised in the regulations governing election expenses, 
it is anomalous that there is no provision for them to be shown on ballot papers. Wards 
with as many as 10 councillors elected en bloc are by no means unknown in Parish Council 
Mcctions and may give rise to ballot papers bearing 30 or more names. Electors are then 
fS with the task of hunting through all of these to find their preferred party s candidates 
and this would be eased if they were listed together (an elector would, of course, still be 
free to vote for candidates of more than one party should he/she so wish). The Returning 
Officer would draw lots to determine the order in which the lists appear. 

Tt has been suggested that this system could cause difficulties where a number of candidates 
stand under a common label (most usually “Independent”) but may or may not be s^ffing 
jointly Joint candidates could be required to identify themselves as such to qual fy .for 
joint listing, however, whilst wholly unattached candidates would simply be treated as indivi- 
dual “lists”’ on the same basis as any others. 

H41 “That experiments be conducted to ascertain the advantages and disadvantages, in 
British conditions, of the use of electronic voting machinery in place of the present manual 
methods of vote casting and counting.” 

There has been no major change in the methods used for vote casting and ocranUm ^smce 
the introduction of the secret ballot more than a century ago ( counting here refers to 
the handling of ballot papers in the counting hall and not to systems of transferable voting, 

* opt wffich! though interesting and important, has been excluded by the Select Committee 
from the scope of its present study). 

The present methods are laborious, time-consuming and liable to error. Recounts are 
frequently needed and disputed votes are common. Voting 8 t he UkeW 

use overseas and recent developments in micro-electronics have radically altered the likely 
cost and technical feasibility of introducing the benefits of io d 

nmi-edures The gap between the time taken by Returning Officers to declare tne result 
of an election aftrn the close of poll and the time taken by broadcasting pundits to comput 
all its statistical implications is startling. . 

We are aware that this is an area of much technical . Mly 
to see new vote recording and tabulating systems introduced before they had been tuny 
tested, but we would urge that experiments in this field be initiated. 

Other Matters . 

d 5 \ “The possibility of extending the franchise to British citizens resident abroad, primar- 
ily at British P Parliamemary elections” and “the rights of non-Bntish citizens to vote m 

^Ttatwo matters are interrelated. At present, British citizens domiciled abroad (excluding 
service personnel) are disfranchised in Britain, and while in 

Britain are Infran- 

chised in the countries whose citizenship they hold. 

The situation seems confused and illogical. A simpie solution might ^ “ 
anyone normally resident in Britain irrespective of their citizenship (apart from those subject 
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to diplomatic immunity), since they are all subject to broadly the same legal and fiscal 
obligations. British citizens resident abroad have put themselves beyond the jurisdiction 
of the British Government, and therefore have no claim to enfranchisement in Britain. 

An element of reciprocity could, however, be mutually advantageous. The extension of 
voting rights in Britain to citizens of another country might be subject to that country’s 
agreement to the enfranchisement of British citizens resident there. There are, of course 
some countries in which no elections are held or in which elections offer no choice of 
candidates or parties — but British citizens who elect to reside there are presumably prepared 
to accept any curtailment of democratic liberties which this entails. 

(16) “Multiple registration, ie the fact that it is possible to be resident in more than 
one place for the purposes of registration as an elector, and, in certain circumstances, to 
vote at elections in more than one constituency or electoral area.” 

Whilst in principle this may appear undesirable and anomalous, there are some categories 
of people (notably students) who can plausibly claim “normal residence” in more than 
one place. The law already precludes them from voting more than once in the same election 
and there would seem to be little advantage in banning multiple registration if the law 
could not be enforced. The present system for registering (and de-registering) electors is 
equally open to other abuses and sources of inaccuracy. A national, computerised system 
of voter registration (on the model of the Driver and Vehicle Licensing Centre or the Tele- 
vision Licensing Centre) might be the solution, but the likely balance of costs and benefits 
in such a move would require careful investigation. 

(17) “The exemption, from the provisions governing a candidate’s maximum permitted 
election expenses, of newspapers and broadcasting.” 

The difficulty here is that much advertising now appears which is promoting a party 
generally and cannot therefore be charged against the expenses of a particular candidate. 
Controlling it, however, would require some system of official registration of political organi- 
sations and surveillance of their finances (not all such expenditure is incurred directly by 
the parties themselves, cf the campaign in 1970 by pirate radio interests against candidates 
opposed to legalising their activities). But such a system will be necessary in any event, 
if and when direct State aid to political parties materialises. 

No acceptable case has been made for removing the present ban on paid political advertis- 
ing on radio and television, or for relaxing the requirement for political balance in their 
coverage of elections (though whether the arrangements for allocating time for party political 
broadcasts can be said to be “balanced” is a moot point). 

(18) “The publication of opinion polls during an election.” 

The chief objection raised to such polls is that their findings can be and are manipulated 
(chiefly by the more irresponsible sections of the popular press) in order to lend a spurious 
aura of objectivity to particular prejudices, and that they create a “bandwaggon” effect, 
thus encouraging tactical voting and distorting electors’ choice. It would be interesting to 
learn the reasons for, and consequences of, the banning of such polls during election cam- 
paigns in other countries. 

(19) “A candidate’s right to the free use of public rooms.” 

This is less of a benefit to candidates than it may at first sight appear, because local 
authorities can and do levy very high charges, allegedly to recover the costs of (eg) heating 
and cleaning, for rooms which are technically made available rent-free (and these costs 
are chargeable against a candidate’s election expenses). They may also be reluctant to re- 
arrange or cancel other activities for which there are regular bookings of the same rooms. 
Even in the middle of a Parliamentary election campaign, the organisers of ballroom dancing 
classes and badminton clubs may resist making way for a party rally — especially if it is 
a party they do not themselves support — and in such circumstances education officers may 
not regard election agents as having first claim on their time and help. The law could 
be clarified to give absolute priority to the needs of candidates. 

(20) Abolition of the ‘official paid’ medallion, its use for absent voting applications 
and its relationship to a candidate’s right to issue an election address free of charge.” 

This is a somewhat technical area, but see paragraphs 5 and 8 above. The reference 
to a candidate s right to issue an election address free of charge” is presumably to his/her 
right to send one election communication, preaddressed, to each elector free of postal 
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. ra ,her than to the right enjoyed by candidates in some other countries to have 
S g nr’intine costs defrayed by the State. The latter arrangement (which is complementary 
1 than alternative to the former) has sometimes been examined in connection with 
Dosalsfor State aid to political parties, but its merits could certainly be further considered 
Be context of a review of electoral law. 

(21) “The possible merits of compulsory voting.” 

One important argument for such a step is that election results would more truly reflect 
,h„ wishTs of the entire electorate, rather than the skill of rival party machines at mobilising 
heh ronmiitted supporters. Parties would be freed to concentrate their energies on the 
aromatically desirable task of educating and convincing the voters, instead (as is currently 
fhTcase at constituency or ward level) of being obliged to devote themselves almost 
exclusively to the purely clerical tasks of recording “promises and logging the passage 
of electors through the polling stations (simply in order to equip them to engage in a frantic 
orgy of ‘knocking up’ as the close of poll approaches). 

There mav be a case for objecting to compulsory voting on civil liberty grounds, but 
this would be no stronger than the case on similar grounds against compulsory registration 
'if electors a practice against which few voices are raised. Under a system of compulsory 
provision could of course be made for electors to record an abstention if they are 
unable to support any of the candidates offered, and perhaps for them to record a write-in 
vote instead. A study of the experience in those countries in Europe and elsewhere which 
have already introduced compulsory voting would be valuable. 



November 1982 
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APPENDIX 17 

Memorandum submitted by the British Green Party : The Ecology Party, The Scottish Ecology 
Party and The Ecology Party in Wales 



Introduction 

The struggle in nations across the world to achieve universal franchise has tended to 
make “one person one vote” appear in itself the summation of democracy; make it seem 
that any modification, further advance or refinement is a “frill” which may or may not 
be pleasant to have, but is unnecessary and may somehow make voting more “difficult” 
and government “weak”. 

Whilst accepting that there is a great deal in British democracy of which to be justly 
proud, the Ecology Party believes that not only is there a resistance to refinement of democra- 
tic processes in Britain, but that some aspects of current arrangements militate against 
the development of new ideas and the emergence of new solutions to political problems. 

This Party has a philosophy which carries these views into areas of policy beyond the 
mainstream of current political thinking. However, the Ecology Party Council believes that 
the ideas and submissions contained in this paper are both relevant to the present state 
of government in this country and demonstrably to the general benefit. 

High-flown phrases like “. . . for the people, by the people . . ” aside, the purposes of 
democracy are surely to allow individual citizens the maximum say in government ; to allow 
access to the democratic process to any citizen able to contribute and to ensure that govern- 
ment, parliament and its various bodies, corporations and committees are as answerable 
as possible to the people. 

It is the contention of the Ecology Party that these objectives are most likely to be achieved 
when decisions of government are taken at the lowest practicable level, when an electoral 
system prevails under which the circulation of new ideas is encouraged, when financial 
considerations do not weight the system in favour of those with large financial resources 
and when the distribution of influence in government and in parliament reflects the intentions 
of the voters at the polls. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, we make our detailed submission to the Select 
Committee. 



Deposits 

To be properly nominated for a parliamentary election under present arrangements, all 
that is required of the prospective candidate, beyond a relatively blameless character, is 
that he/she produce £150 and a nomination form with the signatures of ten electors in 
the constituency for which he/she seeks nomination. 

It is widely suggested that there are now too many “fringe” candidates using elections, 
so the argument runs, for cheap publicity. In response to this conceived “abuse”, the usual 
remedy is to propose an increase in the £150 deposit to £1000 or £1500. 

This raises two questions: who should decide whether there are too many candidates 
and, if there are too many, who should decide the method and criteria by and on which 
some are to be permitted to present themselves and others not? 

In a democracy, it clearly ought to be the people themselves who decide the number 
of candidates and, even if some other form of selection were to be imposed, the financial 
resources of the candidate are probably the worst possible criterion conceivable as a test 
of fitness. There is no guarantee that ideas and opinions backed by money are necessarily 
better than those without vested financial interests. 

If controls are to be imposed and frivolous candidates discouraged there are two ways 
in which this can be done without resourt to a means test. 

1 . The present form for nomination of a candidate in a parliamentary election requires 
a nominator, a seconder and eight assentors — just ten signatures which any mildly 
interested person can acquire in an hour or two of door-knocking. 

If the requirement were to be increased to one or two per cent of the electoral roll 
for the constituency concerned, the situation would be quite different. One per cent 
of the average-sized constituency is about 600 to 650 signatures. The major parties 
would have little difficulty in finding this number in most places. The Conservative 
Party, for example, has about 1000 members in the safe Labour stronghold of Thurrock. 
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n tV other hand, speaking with all the authority derived from being ourselves a 
Dart y we can say that such a number would be achievable only in those 
MS where we have won or come close to winning seats at local elections. It is to 
Kdnuhted whether the other minor parties are in even as good a position to undertake 
the location of 600 or more assentors and certainly the number of candidates at by-elec- 
tions would drop dramatically. 

This way of discouraging frivolous candidature and filtering out those candidates with 
little to contribute has at least two points in its favour: 
m The nroposals would establish a “preliminary round” in which the candidates 
w wou ld seek the support of a significant number of voters. With that support— not 
unlike the purpose of a preliminary hearing in a magistrate’s court to establish 
a prima facie case — the nominated candidates would not be faced with financial 
discrimination. 

nil An individual citizen with a local cause or a contribution to make to the larger 
( political debate-like the Tilbury docker who ran in the 1976 Thurrock by-elec- 
tion— would not be prevented from making his/her contribution, provided that 
he/she could convince the electors of the constitutency that the cause was worth 
supporting. 

9 As an alternative to increasing the number of assentors to a nomination there could 
2 ' be a system of registration of parties and prospective candidates with the Electoral 
Registration Officer for each constituency. 

Under such a system a formula could be devised so that registration for the major 
oartfes and the nationalist parties in Wales and Scotland would be automatic. Other 
parties would register their candidates, who would be ineligible to stand for a fixed 
qualifying period of, say, a year. 

A fee might reasonably be charged to cover the cost of electoral rolls supplied free 
as of right under the present Representation of the People Act to prospective parliamen- 
tary candidates, perhaps refundable when a nomination is accepted. Alternatively, a 
small fee might be charged to cover the cost of administering the system. 

1 An Interesting refinement might be to combine the two concepts and allow parties 
or candidates achieving a fixed percentage at an election in a given constituency, say 
10 tier cent to register for the automatic right to contest the next election in that 
constituency All other parties and candidates would be then required to show P°P ul ” 
Sen^ the form of the assent to the nomination of one to two per cent of the 
electors on the roll. . , . , . . , 

„ ;ii hone be dearlv seen that these methods of discouraging fringe and frivolous 
candidates am much faired and much to be preferred to allowing financial considerations 
to dictate who may or may not put ideas and policies to the electorate. 

use of elections could prove disastrous. ur 

The Ecology Party like Green Parties elsewhere in Europe speaks for a wider r Green 

SS? parties of both left and right from the 
democratic process. , . . „ 

or any control not derived directly from the consent of the voters. 



Proportional Representation , , , , „ 

The arguments for and against Proportional Re P ™ oT years Sy 

of it in particular have been thoroughly and well statistics than is 

specialist groups much better able to present the case and back it witn siai 
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the Ecology Party. The point has now been reached where the only people totally opposed 
to any form of PR are those who stand to lose by its introduction. 

We would, however, observe in passing that it does seem odd that the support of barely 
30 per cent of those citizens eligible to vote in a general election is sufficient to deliver 
more than 50 per cent of the seats and 100 per cent of the power of government. 

The fact that a government so elected is legally able to sell off the nation’s assets or 
nationalise private property or make sweeping changes in the social structure does not 
necessarily make such an incongruous state of affairs either right or beneficial to our nation. 

There are few things more irritating to those of us outside a major party than to hear 
a Prime Minister claiming: “We have a mandate to do this”, when, however desirable 
the action may be, however essential to the national interest or however much it may be 
accepted by the electorate, the government clearly does not have any such mandate. If 
only power delivered by the voters’ apathy and our imperfect electoral system brought 
with it humility and the acceptance of its deficiencies! 

The Ecology Party has adopted in conference a preference for the Single Transferable 
Vote model of Proportional Representation, on the grounds that STV least discriminates 
against independent candidates. This is of very considerable importance in local elections, 
since many independent councillors contribute much to County and District Elections. The 
alternative is to have two different voting systems for local and national elections. Northern 
Ireland seems to have no great difficulty in operating two systems, but surely a single 
mechanism would be better. 



Party Political Broadcasts 

The Ecology Party believes that the position of Party Political Broadcasts is unsatisfactory 
and should be brought within the sphere of the Representation of the People Act. The 
present arrangements are completely ad hoc, broadcasting time being made available by 
the BBC and the IBA and allocated by an all-party parliamentary committee. Even the 
formula by which a party qualifies has been ad hoc. To qualify, a party must have gained 
in the general election immediately past a number of votes “not significantly less than that 
gained by the Liberal Party in the 1959 General Election”. 

The present arrangements appear to those outside Parliament to be controlled by a cosy 
little club operating exclusively for the benefit of members, with no legal basis and no 
right of appeal. Even if the present arrangements are administered fairly, that is not seen 
to happen and we do, in any event, challenge some of the criteria. 

1. If all party broadcast time is shared out between parties with seats in Parliament, 
public broadcast debate is restricted to those issues which are preferred by those parties 
and to views held by those parties. 

As a significant example, the Ecology Party would like to see the political economic 
debate not only on how to best achieve economic expansion — by investment and im- 
proved productivity (a leaner fitter Britain) or by reflation and public spending with 
expanded demand but also on the question of whether economic expansion is desirable 
or even possible, except in the very short term. 

It is not, in our view, a question of whether the possible new ideas which might emerge 
given the opportunity are in themselves valid, but rather that it is a serious defect 
that new ideas are discouraged rather than encouraged and debated. 

2. If the qualifying threshold of 50 seats contested is raised or if parliamentary deposits 
are raised and the threshold maintained, the right to a party political broadcast will 
depend on the group in question having sufficient (ie considerable) funds. 

Britain has rightly rejected political advertising on radio and TV; we choose not to 
sell our politicians like soap powder. Any measures which effectively make the avail- 
ability of substantial financial resources a prerequisite for having party political broad- 
casts would be a retrograde step. 

3. According to correspondence between the Ecology Party and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Party Political Broadcasts, it would seem that this committee merely super- 
vises arrangements for the allocation between the parties of time “made available” 
by the BBC and, more recently, the IBA. 
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The Committee were not able to point to any green or white paper, any Bill or Act, 
or even any formal debate which looked at all possible requirements and arrangements 
to establich clear and open criteria. 

a It has already been stated that the Ecology Party is not very enthusiastic about our 

4 ' Votoral system in which the person with even one more vote than the next highest 
Candidate is elected, regardless of the fact that two-thirds or more of the voters do 
not want him/her. This, of course, is coupled with a system which delivers 100 per 
cent of the power of government in return for 50 per cent plus one of the seats. 

It must surely be clear that giving media time exclusively to those parties gaining 
seats and in proportion to the seats gained, further heightens the inequities of the 
electoral system. 

. Tn the 1981 County Council elections, the Ecology Party contested 332 of the approxi- 

3 matelv 4 600 seats up for election in England and Wales. This is closely similar in 
nercentage terms to the “threshold” of 50 seats required for a party political broadcast 
at the last general election (about 7-2 against 7-8 per cent). We contested about half 
the seats in London, almost half in Avon and West Yorkshire and almost a third 
in Devon and Suffolk. One Ecology Party candidate was elected— Jeremy Faull was 
returned to Cornwall County Council, defeating the former Liberal MP for Bodmin— 
and there were several “near misses”. 

We must emphasise that every one of our candidates, including Jeremy Faull, faced 
one or more opponents who had had the support of party political broadcasts during 
the election period. 

Without that interference in the process of local democracy on behalf of the major 
Darties other Ecology Party candidates might have been elected. All other indepen- 
dents local action groups, ratepayers’ associations and minor parties suffered the same 
unfair disadvantage. There clearly should be no party political broadcasts during local 
elections. 

A further reason for not having party political broadcasts during the local elections 
is that it directs the attention of voters to national rather than local issues to the 
detriment of local government. 



Recommendations 

On the basis of this submission, the Ecology Party Council makes a number of recom en . 
dations, to which we sincerely hope the Select Committee will give careful consideration. 

1 (a) That Political Parties be required to register nationally and that registration depend 
on: 

(i) A clear and acceptably democratic constitution. 

(ii) A formal commitment to the democratic process as a means of change. 

(iii) A democratic policy-forming body and a decision-making body accessible to 
all paid-up members, and either 

(iv) A record of fighting local elections, say an average of not less than one per 
cent of available seats in the annual local elections, or 

(v) Evidence of reasonably widespread national activity. 

(h) That such registration should entitle a party to : 

(i) Have the name of the party appear on ballot papers for parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

(ii) Have limited access to party political broadcasts between general elections. 

(c) That a group not registered and therefore not recognised asaPartyshouldnot 

be entitled to use its name on parliamentary election ballot papers, nor be entitled 
to party political broadcasts between general elections. 

2. That deposits for candidates at parliamentary elections be abolished. 

3. (u) That any candidate or party gaining 10 per cent 

anv constituency be entitled automatically to register with the Electoral Registration 
Officer for that constituency for the right to be nominated as at present on proposal, 
seconding and assent of ten electors of that constituency. 
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(. b ) That all other candidates should be required to present their nominations on a 
form bearing the signatures of 1 per cent of the voters in that constituency, indicat- 
ing assent to the nomination. 

4. That in revising the rules to take account of these proposals, the length of time allowed 
for filing nominations be increased by at least five days. 

5. That in revising the rules to take account of these proposals, it be made clear that: 

(i) “Signature” means the normal signature of the elector (at present practice varies 
from place to place on this point). 

(ii) The form must show the full name, electoral number and normal signature of the 
proposer, seconder or assentor. 

(iii) Such errors as the signature of an unqualified person, a person signing two nomina- 
tions for a single vacancy, incorrect details etc may not invalidate the whole nomina- 
tion, rather 

(iv) A supplementary form should be used to obtain additional signatures to replace 
ones ruled unacceptable by the Returning Officer. 

6. That the rules governing the allocation of party political broadcasts be properly debated 
and brought within the Representation of the People Act. 

7. That the rules be based on the following formula: 

(a) During the period of a General Election all parties should have an allocation of 
time based on the number of seats contested. 

( b ) Between General Elections : 

(i) All registered parties should have a small basic amount of broadcast time. 

(ii) In addition, parties passing a threshold of either seats of percentage of the total 
votes polled at the previous General Election should have an allocation of time 
related to votes gained or percentage of total poll gained. 

(c) No party political broadcasts should take place during the period of the annual local 
elections in May. 

A "Green” View of Government 

The Ecology Party, Britain’s Green Party, is committed to governmental (and economic) 
reform with a complete reversal of the trend evident over the past 20 years for successive 
central governments to take ever tighter control of local government, eroding and limiting 
the powers of the counties and districts. We would wish to see all decisions of government 
taken at the lowest practicable level, with powerful district councils ; urban as well as rural 
parish councils; a more-or-less independent Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, depend- 
ing on what degree of independence the citizens wanted; sound regional government in 
England and central government undertaking only what cannot be better done at a lower 
level 

However, there is no sign in all this that Britain’s “Greens” would use any influence 
gained through electoral success other than to properly promote and pursue through parlia- 
mentary and other governmental means, those policies — governmental, economic and 
social — which we feel are essential to the long-term survival of an acceptable human society, 
nationally and internationally. 

Present party policy is that extra-electoral means of campaigning will be used to support 
and promote electoral objectives for as long as continued access to the democratic process 
makes such objectives possible. Direct action will replace electoral activity only if electoral 
activity becomes impossible. 

November 1982 
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APPENDIX 18 

Memorandum submitted by David Green, Prospective Liberal Candidate for Peterborough 

1. Candidate Nomination and the Deposit System 

The nomination procedure for Parliamentary candidates requires that a sum of £150 
be lodged with the Returning Officer, to be forfeited in the event of failure to obtain 12£ 
per cent of the votes cast. 

Liberal candidates tend to be the Deposit System’s main victims which is ironic to say 
the least in view of the fact that it was Lloyd George’s Government of 1917 who introduced 
it in an effort to stem the plethora of spurious candidates fighting Parliamentary seats 
at that time. The Deposit System was introduced as part of a whole package of reforms 
which was described by Lloyd George in his War Memoirs as “a great progressive measure”. 
Debate on the package centred on the question of votes for women and there was not 
much said about the Deposit System, although leading Liberal Sir Herbert Samuel is reported 
in Hansard as saying, 

“The Deposit ... is a splendid innovation. If we are going to have a number of candi- 
dates, it is only right to ensure that they are genuine, substantial men .... I do not 
see that the smallest harm is done ” 

Such a statement appalls Liberals today but it did accurately reflect the thinking of 1917 
when private wealth was still equated with public interest. 

Sixty-five years later, nothing has changed; all you require to become a Parliamentary 
candidate is £150 and ten signatures on your nomination paper. 

Various proposals to change the amount and the 12^ per cent threshold have failed, 
as has the system itself. In May 1979, a record 2,572 candidates stood for Parliament and 
1,002 of these lost their deposits, proof enough that the system is not preventing independents 
and parties from contesting seats even through they do not have the remotest chance of 
success. 

The nomination requirements make a laughing stock of our entire electoral procedure, 
as is evidenced by the Crosby by-election ballot paper, reproduced on the front cover of 
this brochure.* Reform is long overdue. 



Table 1. Deposits lost to date. 



% of 





Con 


Lab 


Lib 


Comm 


Other 


Total 


/o 

candidates 


1918 


3 


6 


44 





108 


161 


9-9 


1922 


1 


7 


31 


1 


12 


52 


3-6 


1923 


— 


17 


8 


— 


2 


27 


1-9 


1924 


1 


28 


30 


1 


8 


68 


4-7 


1929 


18 


35 


25 


21 


14 


113 


6-5 


1931 





21 


6 


21 


37 


85 


6*6 


1935 


1 


16 


40 


— 


24 


81 


6-0 


1945 


5 


2 


76 


12 


87 


182 


10-8 


1950 


5 


0 


319 


97 


40 


461 


24-6 


1951 


3 


1 


66 


10 


16 


96 


7-0 


1955 


3 


1 


60 


IS' 


21 


100 


7-1 


1959 


2 


1 


55 


17 


41 


116 


7-6 


1964 


5 


8 


52 


36 


85 


186 


10-6 


1966 


9 


3 


104 


57 


64 


237 


13-9 


1970 


10 


6 


184 


58 


150 


408 


22-2 


1974 Feb 


8 


25 


23 


43 


222 


321 


15-0 


1974 Oct 


28 


13 


125 


29 


247 


442 


19-6 


1979 


3 


22 


284 


38 


636 


983 


38-1 


All General Elections 


105 


212 


1,532 


456 


1,814 


4,119 


13-5 


By-elections 1918-79 


15 


14 


93 


34 


314 


470 


19-4 


Lost deposits 1918-79 


120 


226 


1,625 


490 


2,128 


4,589 


14-0 



* Not printed. 
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On the face of it, it might seem sensible to increase the sum of money required to a level 
more suited to the 1980s. Today’s equivalent of the 1917 deposit of £150 would be something 
in the region of £2,200. Lesser sums have been proposed; in 1978, Sir Harold Wilson called 
for the sum to be increased to £1,250. If we accept the principle of a monetary deterrent, 
the amount will have to be of that order. 

However, problems will be created by simply increasing the deposit. Although the major 
political parties are not in the habit of losing their deposits and can insure themselves 
against such an unfortunate occurrence, a £1,500 deposit would mean over one million 
pounds tied up during the critical campaigning period and would no doubt fuel demands 
for State aid to political parties. 

And what of the concept of the deposit system itself? It is surely unfair for a bona 
fide candidate who, as the campaign progresses, becomes subject to third party squeeze, 
to suffer the indignity of losing his deposit. The Conservative candidates for the Warrington 
and Southwark by-elections lost their deposits, as did the Labour candidates in Crosby 
and Beaconsfield; were their candidacies spurious? Was it fair when the 1970 Liberal candi- 
date for Basingstoke lost his deposit with 8,133 votes when fellow Liberal Jo Grimond 
was elected to Parliament with 7,896 votes in Orkney? Who is bona fide and who is not? 
Should we not consider a practical alternative to the Deposit System? 

Surely the only criterion we should use to decide whether a person stands for Parliament 
is proof of support among the voters, as evidenced by voters’ signatures backing the candi- 
date’s nomination. At present, only 10 signatures are required and they can be collected 
on the doorstep. They do not have to be witnessed, nor does the Returning Officer have 
any means of verifying them. This sloppy procedure has given rise to malpractice in recent 
years, especially in cases involving extremist candidates. 

The following is an extract from a letter written to me by the Returning Officer for 
the Crosby by-election: 

“ my experience has shown that no candidate has any great difficulty in getting 

people to sign his nomination paper. I understand that the second candidate on the 
ballot paper, Commander Boaks, only had to call at four or five houses in one particular 
street in Crosby to obtain the necessary signatures. Similarly, Mr Keen obtained part 
of the Register from me and set off to Crosby to obtain signatures and returned in 
half an hour having obtained them by calling at a few houses in one selected road. 
He is completely unknown in the district but people were willing to sign without ques- 
tion. Candidate No 8 obtained most of his signatures from the staff and customers 
of an Electrician’s shop where once again, he was completely unknown ” 

The Returning Officer then went on to say that he had no doubt that even the most ridiculous 
candidate could obtain any number of signatures. Maybe so, but I wonder if the people 
who signed Mr Boaks’ nomination paper would have been so keen if registration of their 
support had required a trip to Sefton Town Hall and a formal declaration in front of 
the Returning Officer, having furnished some suitable identification beforehand. I suspect 
not and that the following proposals would provide a basis for a thorough and fair nomina- 
tion procedure: 

(a) Abolish the Deposit System. 

(b) Increase the number of signatures required to validate a nomination from 10 to, 
say, one signature for every 1,500 voters — about 40 signatures in an average sized 
constituency and 4 signatures in an average ward. 

(c) Require that the above signatories register their support in the presence of the Return- 
ing Officer or his Deputy, having furnished some suitable identification beforehand. 

In this way, a monetary obstacle is replaced by one requiring some commitment on the 
part of the supporter and organisation on the part of the candidate; after all, if 40 people 
cannot be persuaded to take a trip to the Town Hall to vouch for the candidate, there 
is little chance of thousands of people registering their support at the polling booths several 
weeks later. 

Such a procedure would be just, democratic and would be understood by the voters. 
It would avoid the controversy surrounding any move to increase monetary penalties. It 
would offer no obstacle to bona fide candidates supported by some semblance of an organisa- 
tion. It would however put paid to Messrs Boaks, Barrel and Jenkins the Pretender whose 
ability to secure nomination in recent by-elections relied not so much on a paltry deposit 
but on the apparent willingness of some people to sign anything on the doorstep. 
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2. Polling Day: Holiday? 

When the first elections to the European Parliament were held in 1979, it was possible 
to compare the electoral practices and performance of the member states. British practice 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting in many respects. In particular, it was notice- 
able that percentage turnout was much higher on the Continent than it was on this side 
of the Channel. Many explanations were advanced for this; compulsory voting in some 
countries, lack of Euro-enthusiasm in Britain, voting systems, all, it was said, had some 
bearing on the turnouts in each country. 



Table 2. Euro-election turnouts 7-10 June 1979 



Country 


% turnout 


Polling Day 


Compulsory 

voting 


Britain 


32 


Thursday 


No 




86 


Sunday 


No* 


Denmark 


47 


Thursday 


No 


W Germany 


65 


Sunday 


No 


France 


60 


Sunday 


No 


Netherlands 


58 


Thursday 


No 


Belgium 


91 


Sunday 


Yes 


Ireland 


63 


Sunday 


No 



♦Although voting is not compulsory in Italy, it is regarded as a civic duty; abstainers are put 
on public record. 



One wonders what difference was made by the fact that most countries on the Continent 
hold their elections on a Sunday and whether the low turnouts experienced in this country 
generally might be improved by holding elections on Sunday or declaring a weekday on 
which elections are held a public holiday. 

Our major EEC partners all hold their elections on a Sunday and consistently enjoy 
high turnouts. In the 1979 General Election in Italy, turnout was 90 per cent. Even in 
municipal elections such as those in June 1981, turnout was 80 per cent. Now in Italy, 
voting is regarded as a civic duty but in France and West Germany no public disgrace 
attaches to non-voters. Even so, turnout is well above 80 per cent; in the second round 
of the 1981 French elections, turnout was over 85 per cent. In West Germany in 1980, 
it was over 87 per cent. 

In Britain, turnouts for the last four general elections have been 72 per cent, 78 per cent, 
73 per cent and 76 per cent respectively. In a local election, agents consider they are doing 
well to get 40 per cent of voters to go to the polls. 

There are problems in making a polling day a public holiday, whether it be on a Sunday 
or a weekday ; local election frequency varies from one local authority to another ; in Peter- 
borough, we have local elections of some description every year; in neighbouring Fenland, 
they are two years without elections ; general elections are held at the whim of the Govern- 
ment in office at any time during the year ; a weekday public holiday would cause disruption 
in industry and there is always the risk of the voters not entering into the spirit of it all 
by spending the day in Blackpool, thereby defeating the whole object of the exercise. 

However, these difficulties appear to have been overcome on the Continent and there 
is an urgent need to instill some enthusiasm for and confidence in the British democratic 
system. The level of political awareness is alarmingly low — expecially among young voters 
and an annual “Polling Day” holiday with street meetings, political activity and perhaps 
bands and processions, might concentrate minds a little and encourage participation through- 
out our political system. It would also enable polling stations to be closed earlier and for 
counting of votes to be conducted at sensible hours, which would in turn allow newspapers 
to report results in greater detail the day after. 

On balance, I think we should try it out. If a weekday is to be chosen, disruption to 
industry will be minimized by holding it on a Friday or a Monday. The useless and contrived 
bank holiday we call “Mayday” is a suitable candidate for conversion to “Polling Day”. 
Alternatively, we could go Continental and hold elections on a Sunday; after all, if we 
are happy with the concept of Sunday shopping, why not Sunday voting? 

Certainly we should try a polling day holiday before we resort to any measures like 
compulsory voting which I understand the Committee is considering. 
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3. Paving for Politics 

Fighting an election campaign is an expensive business and in recent years, it has been 
suggested that there should be State aid given to political parties. A committee chaired 
by Lord Houghton published a report along these lines in August 1976 and the Hansard 
Society recommended financial support for parties in a report of its own published in July 
1981. 

For my own part, I am opposed to State handouts to political parties ; such a measure 
would institutionalise them and encourage centralised establishments which would simply 
alienate the general public even further. 

However, there is a case for extending the aid given to candidates. I say extend because 
limited assistance is already given to Parliamentary candidates in the form of several thous- 
ands of pounds worth of free postal facilities for sending out election communications. 

I would like the Committee to advocate extending this principle so that: 

(a) all Parliamentary and local government candidates receive free use of postal services 
for their election communications, 

(ft) all Parliamentary and local government candidates be reimbursed their declared 
expenses, subject to a limit of half the legally permitted maximum expenditure, as 
was advocated by the Houghton Report. 

I contend that, once a candidate has satisfied a stringent and fair nomination procedure 
as suggested in Chapter 1, he should then be offered facilities to enable him to communicate 
effectively with the voters, whether he is a Parliamentary or local government candidate, 
a party man or an independent. 

Such a procedure would improve the quality of election campaigns in general and local 
election campaigns in particular and relieve some of the financial burden on political parties 
without changing their status or interfering with other fund raising which they could use 
to improve organisation and research. 

I believe that such a measure would be understood by the general public and would 
receive their support. 
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APPENDIX 19 

Memorandum submitted by the British and Commonwealth Women’s Association, Paris 

, r I* ,hat many people working for many years in international organisations or in 
11 Wa t S Companies would like to have the opportunity of voting in British elections. The 
facUhat these people live abroad should not mean that they are uninterested in their coun- 
try — rather the contrary. 

ntVier ooints raised were that many other countries have arrangements for their citizens 
The French have a “Conseil Superieur des Franpais de 1 Etranger in Pans, seats 
abr Sfhth are contested by candidates representing special overseas political parties. More- 
° n ^Frenchmen who live in what we would call colonies, like Hong Kong, elect an MP 
diSt to the French parliament to represent their interests, 
o ~ n/ ii v it was felt to be grossly inequitable that the Irish in the UK have the vote 
wpas^the British abroad do not. It would be better to disenfranchise the resident Irish 
and enfranchise non-resident British. 

Thirdly, the practical problem of choice of constituency, for which two alternatives were 

SU f Agister overseas British (OB) in their last constituency before they left the UK. 

2 Create a special parliamentary constituency for OB’s (a bit ’ ike 
2 ' in conception) The number of electors would probably be about right (50,000 100,000 
ner constituency) and registration could be done annually by post, helped by computer 
addressing, or possibly via the British Consulate. Before or after going abroad a Briton 
could get from his electoral registration office in UK a certificate of eligibility to vote, 
or from, again, the British Consulate. 

Such a constituency would not be like the old University seats, _ since no one would have 
second vote The MP could have an office and “surgery room at Westminster and could 
receive visits from constituents. He would be a more effective representative for OB s than 
an ordinary MP with a few dozen OB constituents. 

1 eendidate as “MP for OB’s” would need a State subsidy to pay for printing and 
circuladna tens of thousands of election addresses, and, once elected, to send out occasional 
Settem including key news from the Commons and issues on which he might invite 
opinions. He would also need paid access to a computer service. 

Fm.rthlv it is felt to be ludicrous that members of the British working community living 

has no means of making its views known. ■ 

rnmmwmwm 

for which again members had no means of consulting a , S 
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APPENDIX 20 

Memorandum submitted by the British Council of Churches Division of Community Affairs 
Community and Race Relations Unit 

1. The Community and Race Relations Unit of the British Council of Churches was 
established in 1971. Among the terms of reference of the Unit is the task of monitoring 
legislation and administrative action in the fields of community and race relations (including 
migration) and, where necessary, making representations to Government and other official 
bodies. In considering which issues the Unit should make representations upon and the 
nature of those representations, the Unit recognises that it is an agent of the churches 
which are members of the British Council of Churches and seeks to relate its representations 
to the particular insights of the Christian Gospel. It also tries not to duplicate the information 
that will be provided to any enquiry by other agencies but rather to indicate that in supporting 
and supplementing such information it does so because it is motivated by Christian teaching 
and experience. 

2. We believe it to be inherent in the Christian Gospel that every person has value in 
the sight of God; value both as an individual and as a member of a community. The 
ethos of Christianity is one of breaking down barriers rather than of erecting divisions. 
These are the principles that we would wish to apply to this particular question. The Unit 
is concerned, therefore, to see fully argued the case for retaining the right for as many 
people as possible whose long terms futures lie in Britain being able to participate as fully 
as they can in the life and structures of this country. 

3. Our starting point is that those Commonwealth citizens who are settled in Britain 
and who at present have the vote should continue to be entitled to vote in all elections. 
In most cases they have lived in Britain for a considerable length of time and fully intend 
to spend the greater part of their lives in Britain, if not the whole. They are part of the 
long-term British community and are affected by the decisions of Government and local 
authorities ; they make a contribution to the economy and directly support public authorities 
through their taxes and rates. 

4. It will be argued by some that the same proposition could be put forward in support 
of voting rights for resident aliens. There would be merit in such arguments, but there 
is an additional factor so far as the Commonwealth is concerned, in the pattern of relation- 
ships between the nations involved and the fact that many who have come to Britain from 
other Commonweatlh countries have done so because they perceived a direct link between 
the country of which they are citizens and Britain. It may be that historic links cannot 
be maintained for ever and that existing Commonwealth ties are loosening. Those who 
would be immediately affected by any decision would be those who had felt such relation- 
ships to exist. 

5. There is also an important distinction between altering the status quo regarding Com- 
monwealth citizens and giving new rights to resident aliens. This distinction has an important 
bearing on the future of community relations in Britain. The removal of the right to vote 
would be seen by many as being a further sign of their potential exclusion from British 
society. The Home Affairs Committee will be aware of the disquiet brought about by the 
passing and coming into operation of the Nationality Act. If the test for voting rights 
is made the same as that for British citizenship, that feeling of exclusion will undoubtedly 
be magnified. 

6. The argument is frequently advanced that if people wish to exercise rights, such as 
the right to vote, they should apply for naturalisation as British citizens. This raises a 
number of issues. There are no published criteria against which applications for naturalisa- 
tion are judged and there is no appeal against the decision of the Home Secretary. In 
addition, the cost of naturalisation is such as to make it beyond the reach of many people. 
Perhaps most important, so far as we are concerned, is the fact that an application for 
naturalisation will mean for some people tht they are asked to make a decision on their 
long term future, in that they will by the act of naturalisation renounce the possibility 
of returning to their original country. The fact that this may be a possibility that they do 
not wish to rule out does not mean that they have no long commitment to living in Britain. 
Their commitment may indeed be much greater than British citizens resident abroad, a 
subject that forms another topic to be considered by the Home Affairs Committee. 
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For these reasons of principle, the Unit would wish, while not arguing against any 
t sion of voting rights to resident aliens, to urge the Home Affairs Committee to report 
Against any change in the position of Commonwealth citizens. 

„ Added to these arguments of principle, there are a number of practical considerations. 
ti,» orncess of electoral registration is at present relatively simple. If voting rights are to 
k. removed from a number of people currently eligible, the process of registration will 
c made more complex, thereby increasing the work -load of local authorities, and there 
,dil he introduced a further check on people’s rights. There will be increased pressures 
rn ensure that those who are on the electoral register are entitled and queries will inevitably 
be related to those whose physical appearance or names suggest that there is a possibility 
that they have no entitlement. 

9 Regard must also be paid to the complexities introduced by the Nationality Act. It 
introduces three classes of British citizenship, only one of which carries full rights m Britain 
This will mean that legislation on voting rights will itself reflect those complexities and 
this, in turn, will affect the registration process. 

in We would also wish to question whether there are such a significant number of Com- 
monwealth citizens resident in Britain as to make this a significant issue, such as to outweigh 
the Dositive disadvantages that we envisage would flow from the removal of the right to 
,,ote lWanv who migrated to Britain in the past have been citizens of other Commonwealth 
countries The number coming to Britain is now very small because of the effect of immig- 
ration control legislation. The children of such people born in this country have British 
ohizenshiD by virtue of their place of birth and, while that situation will change from next 
year through the implementation of the Nationality Act, it seems likely that the proportion 
of the electorate comprising Commonwealth citizens will diminish. 

11 A further factor that needs to be taken into account is the possibility of creating 
a nattern for people who have come to Britain as Commonwealth citizens which may m 
turn be changed by future EEC action or action taken by Britain with our EEC partners. 
We would draw the attention of the Home Affairs Committee to the Action Programme 
in Favour of Migrant Workers and their Families published by the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities in 1976 and in particular to the section on Civic and Political Rights 
(page 20 of Supplement 3/76 to the Bulletin of the European Communities). This programme 
stated that: 

“The objective to be attained is the granting to migrants, at the latest by 1980 of 
full participation in local elections according to conditions to be defined relating in 
particular to the qualifying period of residence.” 

While the objective has not been achieved, it seems likely that it will remain on the European 
agenda There would, therefore, seem to be every reason to maintain the present position 
in Britain with regard to Commonwealth citizens voting in national and local elections 
so future developments on the European front will not cause further division among the 
communities that constitute Britain. 

12 While the British Council of Churches includes member churches in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and the Republic, we have not in this submission addressed ourselves 
to the Question of voting rights for Irish citizens. This is not within the Units terms of 
reference and we would, in any event, wish to consult more widely before submitting ev ;dence 
on ttaTmatten lf after further consultation the Council wishes to subm.t further evidence 
on that topic, a supplementary paper will be prepared. 

13. We note that the Home Affairs Committee is to examine the : question t of letting 
of premises for electoral purposes. Our main concern here is the us s to which ' pranises 
are put at election time by racist organisations. We would mat to ■ ” g ^ 
candidates and citizens to free speech We are concerned however ^ws 

educational premises can be used as of right by candidates who wish topropo ^te vkws 
that may constitute, either in themselves or in the manner of their presen Ration oltences 
against the Public Order or Race Relations Acts. In addition such^ meetings have Men 
hlld in areas of substantial black populations and m such a way as to < “ stre ^ 
and offence to those populations. We would ask the Home Affair Ccmmtt* to take 
particular note of the representations which we are aware will be made to prevent 
organisations abusing this particular right. 
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14. Finally, we note that consideration will be given to the size of deposit and conditions 
of nomination. We are concerned lest a substantial increase in the deposit will restrict the 
ability of black candidates who, either generally or in a particular constituency, feel them- 
selves unrepresented by established political parties, to put themselves forward, or find 
that the amount of the deposit and the need to provide against its forfeit hampers their 
ability to produce literature and other campaign material. Those who can demonstrate that 
they have a significant amount of basic support ought to be permitted to put themselves 
before the electorate, and there would seem to be a substantial case for not increasing 
the deposit and requiring a candidate to demonstrate basic support by a small but significant 
increase in the number of signatures required on nomination forms. 

22 October 1982 
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APPENDIX 21 

Memorandum submitted by the Corrymeela Community 

. it ic not too late to make this short submission to the Committee which is reviewing 
I hope it 1S " ti of ^ people Act” with particular reference to the consideration of 
riihf of citizens of the Irish Republic to vote in British elections. 

.. the Committee will look hard at the reasons for continuing an anomaly of 

k iw and Jhe arguments for tidying up the arrangement which at present offers a privilege 
thl r k lbAhzens in Britain, but no similar privilege to British citizens m Ireland. My own 
the Committee should hesitate before allowing questions of logic or tidiness 
V ' e a , *T ne their judgment on this matter. Anyone who has been involved m British/Insh 
t0 i d , Wibt over recent years would be aware that the conflict in Northern Ireland illustrates 
difficXs of any clear cut separation of British and Irish citizenship, 
t k n™. that it is only as we come to recognise the ongoing nature of our special relation- 
J b find wavs of giving legal expression to it that it will be possible to find a solution 
sh ,p and M 1 ways o g g | P Irjsh citizens of thelr voting „ g hts Britain would 

1° to make progress in British/Irish relationships more difficult and could undermine 
b k kk'mrihmibn which might be made by the Sovereign Governments to the problems 
th r e ^Xm Iretod It is This failure to recognise that both British and Irish traditions 
are endem™ “and which is at the root of our problem. Attempts to simplify it are 
more likely to exacerbate the situation. 

m the wake of the Ballykelly bombings there will undoubtedly be those who will feel 
In the walce ,/ c / ear the a u en statu s of Irish citizens is justifiable and right. 

c'^attmptation should be avoided if the Government wishes to contribute to long terni 
Such % to?; W^Tis much more urgent is for the two Governments together with the 
reconci l • apply themselves more energetically to the task of creating 

r^eworkl relationships which respect all the traditions of ffhese i islands 
2? untidiness reDresented by the present arrangement for Irish citizens m Britain should 
L a spm to make address this complex problem and not an excuse for oversmtphfymg 



John W Morrow 
10 December 1982 



Note: 



c _ j irt i Qfis and is committed to work, for reconciliation 
The Corrymeela Community was founded in 1965 and is commiueu to 

in Ireland and throughout the world. 
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APPENDIX 22 

Memorandum submitted by the Board of Deputies of British Jews 

The Board of Deputies of British Jews, as the representative body of the Jewish Community 
in the United Kingdom, submits this Memorandum for the attention of the Home Affairs 
Committee of the House of Commons, in its enquiry into the Representation of the People 
Acts. p 



1. We have based our views on the recognition that in the parliamentary democratic 

process, it would be wrong to proscribe any organisation, however distasteful and abhorrent 
its 'policy. Nevertheless, we feel that the law should put certain fetters on the ability of 
such groups to engage in provocative activity during election periods, by way of inciting 
racial hatred between subjects of the country. 8 

2. We begin by repeating paragraph 13 of our Memorandum on Public Order which 
we submitted to the Home Affairs Committee in March 1980, when we said: 

“It is also our view that the Representation of the People Act 1949 should be amended 
so that at least during an election period (as defined in Section 84(2)), any marches 
or processions which may have the effect of inciting racial hatred, should be automati- 
cally prohibited. This would be in accordance with the Minister’s observations in the 
House of Commons (H of C Official Report, 27 June 1979, Col 453). The Act at 
present makes no mention of marches or processions during such a period, but we 
feel that although it would be wrong in general to deprive the citizen of his right 
to demonstrate during an election period, there should be a mandatory banning of 
processions which might have the effect of inciting racial hatred during such a period.” 

3. In the same Memorandum, we commented upon the use of schools and halls for 
the purposes of meetings during an election period as follows: 

“We would add a further word on Sections 82 and 83 of the Representation of the 
People Act. These relate to the use of schools and halls for parliamentary and local 
government elections respectively. In both cases the entitlement of candidates is to 
their use for public meetings. We would submit that meetings of political parties which 
only allow selected members to attend and otherwise exclude members of the general 
public, are not public meetings, and candidates for such parties would not, in our 
submission, qualify for the use of buildings referred to in Sections 82 and' 83. We 
do not think that any amendment of those Sections is required, but would respectfully 
suggest that their requirements be publicised and strictly enforced.” 

We repeat that submission. 



4. We would also like to comment upon the aspects of the nomination of a candidate 
at a parliamentary election, and the deposit paid. 

(a) At the moment, a candidate needs the signature of one person by whom he is 
nominated, a seconder and only eight assentors living in the constituency, ie a total 
often persons. On the presentation of his papers he pays a deposit of £150 (unchanged 
since 1918) which sum is returned to him if he obtains more than one eighth of 
the total votes cast. 

(b) We suggest that it would be more appropriate if a candidate were, in presenting 
his nomination papers, to have the assent of no less than one hundred assentors 
in the constituency. 

(c) We further suggest that the deposit be increased to £500, which sum would be returned 
to the candidate if he obtained more than ten per cent of the total votes cast in 
the election. 

(d) We are not unaware that these measures might militate against some “crank” candi- 
dates whose political or other views are harmless and innocuous; but we are of the 
view that if a minority party claims to have the chance of electoral support, these 
pre-requisites should initially prove its bona-fides. 



'hi r? er r is 0ne * na! P°iht which we should like to submit which has no connection 
with the aforemenhoned matters, but which is fundamental to religious freedom. Section 
6 of the Representation of the People Act 1969 deals generally with electors who, because 
ot various reasons, including religious belief, cannot attend the poll. We appreciate the 
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, Mw-tors to use a postal ballot prior to polling day. We would, with respect, 
facility given to^cw^ ^ (0 ap p ro p r i at e legislation ensuring that elections are 

suggest that con ® r ^ hich wo g uld be at variance with the religious belief of a substantial 
not held on any ■ day ' feu , als0 of candi dates and party workers, 

number not omj 

, Perhaps you would be good enough to let me know if the Committee would like 
us to expand on any of these matters, in writing or orally. 



Board of Deputies of British Jews 
10 December 1982 
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APPENDIX 23 

Memorandum submitted by the Commission for Racial Equality 

This letter is submitted as evidence in your current enquiry. It derives from the CRE’s 
function to promote good relations between persons of different racial groups generally. 
Having regard to the special needs of ethnic minorities this submission covers four points : 

1. preserving the entitlement to vote for British Subjects; 

2. publication of notices in ethnic minority languages; 

3. providing rooms for electoral meetings; 

4. preventing abuse by polling agents of their position. 



1 . Preserving the Entitlement to Vote for British Subjects 

Roughly 4-5 per cent of the population is of ethnic minority origin and the most recent 
estimate suggests that they divide roughly 60:40 between Commonwealth and British 
Citizens. In round figures, therefore, 1*25 million are British Subjects only. 

The Commission devoted time and effort during 1981 to explaining the provisions 
of the British Nationality Bill. The question of preserving voting rights is one that was 
raised at nearly all meetings and on which considerable reassurance was needed. Indeed 
the need for reasurrance was also noted by Ministers and an assurance was given, and 
often repeated, that there are no provisions in the British Nationality Act to deprive British 
Subjects of their entitlement to vote nor was it the present Government’s intention to alter 
this. The Commission asks you to recommend that there should not be any change in 
the entitlement to vote of those who are, until 31 December, British Subjects and who 
are resident in the United Kingdom, regardless of what their nationality status is from 
1 January 1983. 

Such an outcome would act as a valuable reassurance to the ethnic minority population 
settled here, many of whom are aware that the present assurances will expire with the 
life of this Parliament. It is common ground between all the major political parties that it 
is in the interest of good race relations that ethnic minority persons should play their full 
role as members of, or candidates for, the political parties and this is a view which the 
CRE shares. 

The recommendation suggested would be valuable in this respect. Furthermore, the pro- 
lotion of equality of opportunity, another of the CRE’s objectives, is helped, particularly 
t local government level, if the discussion of allocation of resources to meet local needs 
i undertaken in the knowledge that members of ethnic minorities who benefit are either 
electors or children of electors. 



2. Publication of Notices in Ethnic Minority Languages 

S. 171(1) and the 2nd Schedule of the Representation to People’s Act 1949, pursuant the 
Parliamentary Elections Rules impose upon the Returning Officer or the Acting Returning 
Officer the duty to publish a number of notices relating, inter alia, to the Notice of the Election, 
the lists of persons nominated, the holding of a poll etc. The Rules and the Act are silent 
as to the language in which these may be published although, under the general law, it 
would be lawful to publish them in English and, in the Principality, in Welsh. During 
the 1979 General Elections one Returning Officer published the Notices in an Asian language 
and there was some discussion in the press as to whether this was lawful and whether 
the expense was a proper one. 

Any possible confusion could be resolved by an amendment to the Rules to provide 
that, in addition to English and Welsh, it should be in the discretion of the Returning 
Officer to have his Notices published in other languages as well. This is of particular impor- 
tance for the Notice whereby the Returning Officer publishes the names and descriptions 
of persons nominated as candidates, the Notice of the Poll and the result. 

Parliament recognised, by allowing a candidate to describe himself as the representative 
of a particular party (Representation of the People’s Act 1969), that some electors had 
relatively little knowledge of the day-to-day conduct of political affairs but nevertheless 
wished, and ought to be encouraged, to exercise their right to vote. Allowing Returning 
Officers a discretion, in appropriate constituencies, to publish electoral notices in foreign 
languages would simply be an extension of the same principle. 
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, providing Rooms for Electoral Meetings 

1 , <s„ Hra of 1980 the Home Office issued a Green Paper reviewing the Public Order 
In h H ISd Legislation which had a section devoted to meetings held in furtherance 
Act and nWature during Parliamentary elections. Following the events in Southall in April 
Of a candidature un 8 the ethnic minority community response to what 

1979 * e ,nmfvconsidered"o be deliberately provocative meetings. The CRE had indeed, 
the commumty conaderea a number of Trade Unions concerned with teaching 

oadier received r ^ sen education institutions. Although the Unions felt that the use of 
^“tmfses Sr public meetings by candidates from racialist organisations affected 
school P ren JJ* t relationship with parents, because parents assumed the teachers to 
teachers su q permitting such a meeting to take place, on balance the CRE felt then 
be f?ii does that'meetings in furtherance of a candidature are a valuable means for the 
a , nd , ' L d «t to know the candidates and the aim must be to prevent such meetings being 
elector to get attached hereto as an annex, but m summary, the 

abused. Tke “ ecl ^recommends, that the definition section (s.103) of the Represen- 
ts recom people’s Act 1949 be extended by adding thereto a definition of what constitutes 
ta !!° n HL m eetffi a inCheran“ of a candidature” and that this should provide that such 
a “public meeting , m iunnera , f are open £0 a „ electors wlthout restriction 

meetings fmuld only £ ^Rations are to be made available, then only after the local 
onentrants or f Uck 1 ^ meeting will be sufficiently widely advertised to come 

authority has sa f tl f“'“ “ ti , proport ion of the electorate and after the provision of a 
to the to the local authority for distribution or sale to to such 

P Sfa“t iy appofnt, but subject to the right of the candidate or his agent to retain 

fsmall percentage of the tickets for his/her personal use. 

, . in^prlvinp the CRE recommendation is that the misuse of those meetings 
Th %?m g the fact hriuch as Le taken place, have in the main foliowed a .pattern! 
arises filled the meeting room with his supporters-some corning from 

the racialist candlda f u haa d oalv B a f ew token places for local resrdents and the 

a very long way awa ^^ aad d to y be the provocation of disorder through counter- 

Te— r^^mporirSe pattern was tndeed followed as recently 

as the Peckham by-election m November 1982. 

4 Preventing Abuse by Polling Agents of their Position 

„ , c Pc-Hornpntarv Flections Rules each candidate may appoint a 

nu^o^o^ 

to whom°theVresS put a olHnisuse^ ofThi^fhcih^by polling 

s s o d f 

ttafew^any^efier^are in^a^s^m. I^ttosechc^stancesjitjs to be questioned whether 
the entitlement to challenge individual voters should be preserv . 

Peter Newsam 



Annex 



Election Meetings 83-93 , . p . Art 1949 

In looking at provisions for , e ! e S doa t ^* , ^add^to^tedlfinUions in Section 103 of the 
the Commission recommends, that there Be , » oub ii c meeting in furtherance 
Representation of the People Act 1949 a a da " e i s % a Sy told under Sections 82 
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proportion of the electorate and after the provision of a proportion of the tickets either 
to the local authority for sale or distribution by it or to such agents as it may appoint 
but subject to the right of the candidate or his agent to retain a small percentage of the 
tickets for his personal use. 

Sections 82 and 83 of this Act provide for local authorities to make rooms available 
for candidates to hold meetings during a Parliamentary or Local Government election. The 
Sections, read together with the 7th Schedule, provide that a local authority shall prepare 
a list of suitable rooms in schools or other meetings rooms within the constituency (or 
ward) or close or adjacent to it and all candidates in an election shall be entitled to use 
these rooms “for the purpose of holding public meetings in furtherance of” the candidature. 
The candidate’s right is subject to certain conditions: first, he must give reasonable notice 
of his intention to use the room; secondly, he may not use a school room during hours 
when the premises are used for educational purposes; thirdly, he must pay a charge for 
the use of the room, which, in summary form, may not be excessive; and, finally, he must 
make good any damage done to the room or the premises. This privilege extends only 
from the date the electoral writ is issued until the return day (normally the day after polling 
day). 

It is implicit in the foregoing recommendation that the Commission considers the right 
of candidates to access to premises to be an important one which should continue to attract 
special protection from the law. The local, or one-issue, candidate plays a particular role 
and reliance on the nationwide media discussing “national politics and national issues”, 
as suggested in the Green Paper, is not sufficient to meet the needs of a substantial body 
of minor parties and local candidates. 

The only known public meetings held by racialist organisations are those organised by 
the National Front during election campaigns. They appear to follow a fairly standard 
pattern in that the overwhelming majority of persons attending are National Front members, 
who for this purpose are sometimes brought from a considerable distance. To conform 
to the ordinary meaning of the words “public meeting” a few token persons from a queue 
are admitted to fill a few vacant seats. In Southall, at the meeting which caused the distur- 
bance on April 23 1979, it is reported that 20 places were promised to be left open for 
the “public” but 15 or 16 of these were taken up by journalists carefully selected by stewards 
and only 4 or 5 genuine members of the public were admitted. 

The Representation of the People Act 1949 contains no definition of the words “public 
meeting”, hence the reference to their ordinary meaning. As the law now stands, it seems 
that a meeting is properly held “in furtherance of a candidature” so long as there are 
at least one or two electors from the candidates’ constituency at the meeting. 

The foregoing view is not shared by at least two local authorities. During the Manchester, 
Moss Side, By-Election in the early summer of 1978 the local authority refused to accept 
a booking from the NF candidate because it did not believe that the meeting was to be 
a genuine public meeting. A similar view was taken by the London Borough of Brent during 
the May 1979 General Election. In both cases the NF candidate attempted to seek an 
injunction against the local authority to oblige it to make the chosen room available, but 
both applications were unsuccessful. In neither case was the application judged on its merit 
but merely as to whether it justified the granting of an interlocutory injunction. As such 
cases are heard in private, there was no public judgment. Neither case has therefore been 
fought and decided on the merits of the central issue: was the meeting likely to have been 
“public”? 

In addition to the absence in the Representation of the People Act of any definition 
of a “public meeting”, no such definition was thought necessary in the Public Meetings 
Act 1908. A definition is given in Section 9 of the Public Order Act which provides the 
following : 

“Meeting” means a meeting held for the purpose of the discussion of matters of public 
interest or for the purpose of the expression of views on such matters; 

“Public Meeting” includes any meeting in a public place and any meeting which the 
public or any section thereof are permitted to attend, whether on payment or otherwise. 

This meaning created for public order purposes may not be appropriate in the Represen- 
tation of the People Act. 

Regard has been had above to both the practical considerations and to legal ones. The 
ideal obviously would be for the meeting to be open to people without restriction. There 
is an argument for saying that the meeting should be open to registered electors. Given 
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, ■„ minoritv candidates, given that the right to bring in supporters has already 
the interest in m M ty c ° unfair tQ restrict the mee ting to registered electors 

be ? t C °mav d thMefo*e be safest to conclude that a public meeting should be open to all 
rm a first come, first served, basis. 

, action is therefore whether there are objections to “ticket only meetings. 
^J h rwarian argument is that a public meeting held on publicly owned premises should 
The hbe ,, interes ted persons without constraint. At the National Front election meeting 
be S, pC Mtfin 979 thepubhc were granted admission on a first come, first served basis 
in Plymouth “ “ redom inan«y hostile audience, the organisers preferred not to proceed with 
Faced w P [h h no m i S conduct is reported to have taken place at the time when 
t he meet mg, ® sed The counter argument is the serious public order problem that 

the meet g .j jsts and an ti-racialists were obliged to queue, cheek by jowl, for several 
Ws to obtain admission. Conceding this difficulty, it might be safer if all-ticket meetings 
-. permissible subject to two conditions: 

. , P The loca i authority should be satisfied that there is sufficient advance publicity for 
13 the meeting to bring it to the notice of a substantial proportion of the electorate. 

... T , , nrooortion of the tickets which are to be made freely available to the public, 
* IheteoTno't a reasonable admission price is payable should be obtained from 
tocafauthority premises or such other premises as the local authority shall specify. 

Finally, the practicality of fof Se 

mlvbe 5 fof ttofamUies but more likely for use of the local party organisation. It might 
hrf sufficient if a figure of 15/25 per cent of the seats were thus reserved. 

Twoother alternatives have 

on public order grounds be e 1 ^ ‘ f j uch meetings Attractive though either proposi- 

given the powertoprohib.t ffie > ho dmg ol such I, t ^ pohce 

tion seems in the J ■ ’ th position 0 f a political censor. At the point 

£ of a disturbance would have partly to 

be a matter of political guesswork. 
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APPENDIX 24 

Memorandum submitted by the Runnymede Trust 



Introduction 

In this memorandum, the Runnymede Trust has chosen to concentrate on points (iv) and 
(ix) listed in the Committee’s Press Notice No 18, that is on the topics of the rights of 
non-British citizens to vote in the UK and the letting of premises for electoral purposes 

Rights of non-British citizens to vote in the UK 

The Runnymede Trust is firmly of the view that no people living in the United Kingdom 
should lose their right to vote. Indeed, we shall argue that what is required is an extension 
of the franchise to some people living in the UK who presently cannot vote. Our reasons 
are as follows : 

1. The passing of the British Nationality Act 1981 increased the fears of many Common- 

wealth citizens settled in the UK about their security here and their ability to enjov 
the civic rights which they had before the passing of the Act. Many of these fears* 
are, it is true, without foundation, but it must be remembered that the present Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on British Nationality Law (Cmnd 7987) refused to define in law 
what rights and duties would accrue to those with British citizenship and refused to 
ensure that the civic rights of Commonwealth citizens settled here would be preserved 
for their lifetimes. Indeed, the White Paper itself caused some anxiety with its statement 
that the new law “will make available a ready definition by which those duties or 
entitlements may be re -defined in future” (para 110). Subsequent statements by Govern- 
ment ministers, that the new law would not affect the civic rights of those settled 
in the UK, did little to allay such fears and did not rule out the possibility of chanee 
in the future. 6 

The fears aroused by the British Nationality Act themselves came, it must be remem- 
bered, in the context where black people in Britain have witnessed the reinterpretation 
of immigration law both by the Home Office and by the courts, with the result that 
many people who considered themselves to be living here lawfully have subsequently 
been declared to be “illegal entrants” and either threatened with removal or actually 
removed. They have seen too the number of deportations rise and witnessed a series 
of cases, in and out of the courts, in which entitlement to rights such as housing 
health service treatment, education and social security have been challenged by the 
authorities. Talk of withdrawing the right to vote, however vague, must be situated 
within this context. 

2. There has been and is no demand of any significance for a reduction in voting rights 
What pressure there has been for withdrawing the right to vote from some non-British 
citizens has come largely from the right of the Conservative Party and the right outside 
it on the basis of anti-Irish sentiment. For example, Ivor Stanbrook, MP, vice-chairman 
of the Conservative Party Northern Ireland Committee, argued shortly after the bomb- 
ings in Regent’s Park and Hyde Park that the vote should be withdrawn from Irish 
Peopje m Britain who were not British citizens. But as far as the vast majority of 
people in Britain are concerned the voting rights of non-British citizens is simply a 
non-issue. To treat arguments for a reduction of voting rights seriously is to pander 

to the unrepresentative sentiments of a handful of people. 

3 . Any reduction in the voting rights of non-British citizens would be extremely difficult 
to bring about. Nationality law is much too complex to become the basis of a revised 
law. rew people understand the law and many will not know their status under the 
new law. Making nationality the basis of the right to Vote would lead to an electoral 
register which is even less accurate than the current one. 

4. Change to a basis of nationality would also lead to situations where parents who 
had retained their original citizenship would not be able to vote, while their children 
wno were born here and were therefore British citizens, would have the right to vote. 
I nose in the ioirner group wishing to continue to exercise civic responsibilities would 

e aced with the difficulty of having to find the money to apply for citizenship and 
oi waiting for their application to be processed. 

5. The right to vote has traditionally been connected with the holding of property and 
• e D pa , ymg °* ta :* es ; Indeed, central to the establishment of parliamentary government 
in Britain was the issue of ‘taxation without representation”. This in itself is a strong 
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argument for maintaining the status quo as any reduction in voting rights would deprive 
people working and paying taxes here of their right to elect a representative. 

But the traditional position is also an argument for extending the franchise to some 
people who at present may not vote. Thus, there are many aliens who have lived 
m the United Kingdom for a long time, who have worked and paid taxes and who 
regard the UK as their home but who cannot vote. There is no good reason why 
they should not be given the right to vote also. The right to vote could be allied 
to actual residence in this country, as it is at the moment for British subjects. All 
those resident on the day of the compilation of the electoral register should be entitled 
to vote at both national and local elections. This is not unheard of. In Sweden all 
adult aliens resident for more than three years have been entitled to vote in regional 
and municipal elections since 1976 and a similar position pertains in Finland. Proposals 
to extend voting rights in this way have also been made in Denmark and Norway. 
There will be objections that at any time there are many people “resident” in Britain 
who are merely visitors here for short periods but it is most unlikely that such people 
would be in this country both at the time a register was compiled and on the day 
of an election. 

6 Changing to a basis of residence as the qualification for voting would not just be 
fairer in that it would extend the franchise to people who contribute to the life and 
economy of the country, but it would also be simpler to administer. Coupled with 
a guarantee that Commonwealth citizens settled here will continue to enjoy such rights 
as they have, it would go some way to allaying the fears of many in Britain’s black 
community. 



Letting of Premises for Electoral Purposes 

As the Committee will know, there have been a number of serious disturbances at electoral 
meetings, particularly in the period leading up to the general election of 1979, culminating 
in the disturbances in Southall in April that year. Details of such meetings, drawn from 
press reports, are attached as an Annex. Such disturbances did not arise spontaneously, 
without cause. At least part of the reason must lie in the fact that the meetings themselves 
were not public meetings, in that the members of the public were refused entry by the 
police and by the organiser’s stewards, and in the resulting frustration of those who were 
refused entry. In addition, it would be wrong to argue that such refusal of entry was the 
only, or the best, means of ensuring that disorder did not happen. Indeed, this is wrong 
on two counts. Firstly, on several occasions where people were refused entry then disorders 
followed. Secondly, in Devon and Cornwall an alternative means of preventing disorder 
was attempted. There, the police ensured that members of the public were freely admitted 
to a meeting organised by the National Front without vetting by NF stewards. This resulted 
in the National Front calling off the meeting since they had no control over who attended, 
and in the peaceful dispersal of the demonstrators. There was no disorder. 

The fact of “public meetings” from which the public is excluded is contrary to the spirit 
and intention of the law which provides for electoral meetings. The point of making facilities 
available to candidates was to ensure that the electors in an area had an opportunity to 
hear the candidate and to question him or her about matters of policy. It was not to ailord 
candidates an opportunity to make propaganda unchallenged. The lessons of the experience 
of the last general election campaign are therefore twofold. Firstly, electoral meetings should 
be public meetings in a real sense. That is, they should be open to all members or the 
public wishing to attend. Secondly, the right of people to assemble in public places should 
be recognised. (We accept that the latter point lies outside the terms of reference of the 



committee.) 

To these ends we consider that the Representation of the People Act should be amended. 
We agree with the definition of a public meeting as proposed by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties in its evidence to the Home Affairs Committee enquiry into the law 
on public order in 1980. This said that: 

“ ‘Public meeting in furtherance of a candidature’ means any meeting lawfully held 
under the provisions of Section 82 or Section 83 of this Act and which any person 
may attend without restriction on entrance by ticket, invitation or otherwise, provided 
that a candidate or his agent may retain for the candidate’s own purposes not more 
than one quarter of the seats available in the meeting room. 

Further, we consider that police officers should be reminded of the provisions of section 
5A of the Public Order Act 1936 on incitement to racial hatred and attend meetings with 



a view to ensuring that the law is observed. 
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Local authorities should be required to obtain from candidates details of how they intend 
to control entry to the meeting. They should be permitted to refuse a letting where thev 
have reasonable grounds for believing that the meeting intended will not be a public meeting 
according to the definition given above. 

October 1982 



Annex 



20 April 

Islington : 2,000 police and 60 mounted officers kept 300 demonstrators out of a NF 
meeting. Councillor Chris King wrote to the Guardian that: “Islington allowed the NF 
to use the hall because it was advised that under the Representation of the People Act 
it had no option. Yet, as a result of police crowd management and NF intimidation, it 
was not possible for many hundred people to attend the meeting.” (24.4.79.) 

23 April 

Southall: several thousand police cordon off Southall on the occasion of a National 
Front meeting in the Town Hall. In the ensuing violence one man is killed, and several 
hundred injured. 

24 April 

Plymouth: National Front leader John Tyndall asks the several hundred anti-racists pre- 
sent to leave. When they refuse he cancels the meeting. 

25 April 

Newham: reported 5,000 police deployed. Police said to be “adamant” to leave all vetting 
of those wanting to attend the meeting to the NF stewards. 

26 April 

Lewes: “Two hundred police held a chanting crowd at bay outside Lewes Town Hall” 
(. Evening Standard 27.4.79.) 

28 April 

West Bromwich: 5,000 police deployed. 150 anti-NF supporters allowed into meeting 
but evicted by police after violence following NF attempts to throw out hecklers. 

30 April 

Knowle, Bristol: 500 police permit NF meeting without public (Morning Star 1.5.79.) 
Bradford: 1,000 police including some in riot gear and carrying riot shields allow NF 
meeting to go ahead ( Guardian 1.5.79.) 

1 May 

Glasgow: 1,000 police keep 700 anti-racists out of NF meeting. 

Caxton Hall : only 23 demonstrators allowed into NF meeting “after intensive frisking 
by the police and selection by Front stewards” ( Guardian 2.5.79.) 
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APPENDIX 25 

Memorandum submitted by The Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants 

1 We wish to make clear at the beginning how we, as an organisation, are concerned 
with the Representation of the People Act 1949. JCWI is a federation of very varied groups 
Vi all parts of the country, including ethnic minority organisations and other voluntary 
hndies One of the aims listed in its Constitution is to press for “Equitable public policy 
towards minorities”. For the last fifteen years, JCWI paid staff and voluntary members 
have been advising individuals and families with immigration-law problems, not only dealing 
with several hundred written or telephoned enquiries each week but daily meeting clients 
fhce to face for detailed interviews. The concerns and anxieties of our clients and our 
members provide us with first-hand information on which to base our submission. 

2 Since 1973, when the Immigration Act 1971 came into force, the internal aspects of 
control over non-patrials have steadily overtaken in importance the workings of external 
controls at ports of entry and entry clearance posts. This is in part because of the specific 
orovisions for control after entry in the Act and Rules; partly because of decisions in the 
Courts facilitating the removal of allegedly illegal entrants; and partly because of a discon- 
nected series of changes in regulations concerning eligibility for student grants, access to 
National Health Service treatment, and so on. Constraints within the country have had 
a far wider effect than their direct application to individuals. Their accumulation has played 
an important role in the growth of anxiety and insecurity among ethnic minorities living 
here Such anxiety arises, to some extent, from confusion about the extremely complicated, 
criss-crossing pattern of regulations which lay down different sets of qualifications for differ- 
ent rights and privileges : sometimes citizenship, sometimes patriality, sometimes ordinary 
residence, sometimes domicile; the date of a marriage, the date of settlement, and so on. 
Both Commonwealth and alien residents have become bewildered about their rights, and 
not only they many UK-bom citizens of non-British ancestry are prey to worries about 
their right to remain here and about whether existing access to public services and civic 
rights will continue or not. Ever since the idea of a new nationality law was mooted in 
1977 JCWI has been asked questions about the security of voting rights, both at public 
meetings and at the office; anxiety on this score has joined the other anxieties felt among 
the minorities Of course these worries do not arise only from the incidence of immgration 
law They are exacerbated by all sorts of other factors; fear of racial violence, whose inci- 
dence has increased horrifyingly in recent years; fear of repatriation, demands for which 
have been given great publicity at intervals since 1968; and a sense of powerlessness in 
a society which not only witnesses frequent expressions of hostility towards minorities in 
everyday encounters and in the Press but which has failed to bring members of minorities 
into its power structure. The rapid growth of unemployment in recent years has aggravated 
a sense of insecurity that was already very serious by the mid-70s. Alarms and false rumours 
Droliferate like weeds alongside more deep-rooted anxieties. We have observed this situation 
in the course of our work, and most recently have seen at close quarters the fears aroused 
by the British Nationality Act 1981. Much of our work for the last two years has been 
concerned with relaying accurate information about that Act, and attempting to dispel unne- 
cessary fears felt by a great number of people about how it will affect them. We cannot 
stress too strongly the importance of the widespread sense of insecurity in this country 
felt by ethnic minorities. Its causes are complex, and some of its expression may be based 
upon misapprehension of what the law says and does. But the fact that his sense of msecunty 
exists cannot be ignored when any measure is being considered that will affect residents 
rights. 

3. So far as we are aware, there has been no significant d 4 e ™ a .". d f r ^^ e ..P.“ b ' lc an ^ 
large for any change to the existing voting rights, except that British people living and 
working abroad have asserted a claim to the right to vote on the basis of their citi^nship 
even though they are not resident in the UK A small group of politicians has been demand ng 
that Irish citizens’ voting rights be withdrawn, and one of these politicians, in a te evision 
programme, has also questioned the right of Commonwealth citizens res.dent here to .vote. 
But at no point has there been any popular demand nor widespread demand within Pa 
ment, for restriction of the franchise. The posssibility was hinted at m a paper by the 
Society of Conservative Lawyers, Towards a new Citizenship (CoMervabve Poht^ Cratre 
1975). The Labour Government Green Paper of 1977 (Cmnd 6795, pant 66) - simply ruled 
out discussion of “civic privileges” from connection with nationality. The present Uovem- 
“wu?e on bS nationality (Cmnd 7987, para 110), while expressing no 
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overt view, invited discussion of the question whether certain “duties or entitlements” in- 
eluding voting, might be redefined after legislation had been passed: 

But the Bill, by establishing a British Citizenship, will make available a ready definition 
by which those duties or entitlements may be redefined in the future. It would not 
necessarily follow that these would always be attached to the holding of British citizen- 
ships: there might be instances in which the present wider definition would remain 
desirable. 

Suggestions for restriction have, then, been very few and almost all mere faint hints at 
a remote possibility. 

4. There is, on the other hand, very strong and widespread concern on the part of Com- 
monwealth citizens themselves, and on the part of those concerned with their welfare and 
status in the UK, that they should retain voting rights. Our contacts with minority organisa- 
tions, and our day-to-day work in advising individuals, have both made plain to us that 
many people have become fearful that the new Nationality Act would be a step alone 
the road to depriving them of civic rights here. Against the background of general insecurity 
we have attempted to describe above, the prospect of losing the vote is especially worrying 
At present, a Commonwealth citizen can seek the help of his MP, knowing he does so 
as a constituent and a voter, on particular problems. He can play an active part in a political 
party, and it is noteworthy that some Commonwealth citizens are active in all the main 
parties. He is, in this respect at least, recognised to belong to British society, we submit 
that there is no substantial reason why Commonwealth citizens’ voting rights should be 
withdrawn and very strong reasons why they should be retained. We submit too that the 
apparent advantage of bureaucratic tidiness of definition, which some might see as accruing 
from limiting the vote to British citizens only, is highly dubious : it would in fact create 
enormous bureaucratic, as well as social and political, problems. 

Problems of change 

5. Under existing law, eligibility to vote rests on three main bases: citizenship status, 
age and residence in the UK The citizenship qualification is, effectively, that one must 
not be an alien. Age must be over 18. The residence requirement is minimal: residence 
at a given address on the qualifying date for inclusion in the electoral register, no matter 
if one has just arrived in the country or in that area, and a person who lives much of 
the time abroad can qualify by maintaining a home at the address concerned. The qualifica- 
tions are, then, very simple. None the less, problems arise each year over incorrect entries 
and with uncertainty about eligibility. Children under age are not uncommonly listed by 
householders, and there is often uncertainty about who is or is not a “British Subject”, 
either on the part of the householder making the return or even of the person concerned! 
Electoral registration officers refer these latter difficulties, when necessary, to the Home 
Office for resolution. We understand that OPCS surveys show that the inaccuracy of the 
register has increased from over 3 per cent in 1966 to over 6 per cent last year. Some 
ineligible persons are included: some eligible are excluded. We submit that any change 
at all in a more restrictive direction would greatly increase this inaccuracy. 

6. But a restriction of the franchise to British Citizens only, a possibility very delicately 
hinted at in the White Paper, would be impossibly confusing, both to householders and 
to electoral registration officers, since so many people from 1 January 1983 onwards will 
not know for sure whether they are British citizens or not. One would need some expertise 
in immigration law as well as nationality law to be able to deduce even from a person’s 
passport whether he or she was a British Citizen, unless the passport had a “right of adode” 
stamp. It would be wrong to ask householders and registration officers to check passports, 
but in any case it would be impracticable since many people do not have a passport anyway. 
From our experience in giving advice, we can say without hesitiation that many people 
who are to become British citizens think they will not, and many people who will not 
be British citizens will believe that they are. For example, of two men born in Hong Kong, 
?o' 7 c W u c ^ Tie UK in November 1977 and one who came two months later in January 
1978, the first will be a British Citizen at commencement and the second will not, and 
either could easily make an honest mistake about his position. Similarly, a British Asian 
Irom East Africa who lived here for over five years in the 70s, went to Canada and was 
there at commencement of the new Act, and returns as a sales representative, might think 
he was not a British Citizen though he would be; his young brother who has been here 
some years but on conditions, as a student, might think he was a British Citizen but not 
be. Many Commonwealth citizens from Caribbean countries, who came here on British 
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norts and have lived here many years, sincerely believe themselves to be full citizens 
if though in fact they lost their British status when their countries of origin became 
. j 6 nendent. It would be quite impossible to deal equitably with the thousands of uncertain 
es even if electoral registration staff were to be greatly increased, and intensive training 
? as h e complexities of the new nationality law provided, honest mistakes by householders 
10 d by individuals under their roofs would cause very great inaccuracy on the register. 



7 Exclusion of Irish citizens would cause great confusion too. As both the UK and 
, ’Dpp U blic of Ireland permit dual citizenship, there are some hundreds of thousands 
f UK-born Irish citizens, deriving their Irish status from descent. There are also many 
T ‘sh-born people who have lived in the UK for most of their lives. Those Irish citizens, 
r 1 before 1949, who have claimed to remain British Subjects, and who hold British pass- 
orts but who do not have our citizenship, might well mistakenly suppose that they were 
nil eligible to vote after restriction had been introduced. It would be easy to find examples 
S ithin one household of all these cases within one family: an Irish-born father who had 
Maimed to remain a subject, a UK-born mother of Irish parentage, and their child born 
c t re j anc i as an Irish citizen, for example. It would take detailed questioning, and sound 
knowledge of the law of both countries, on the part of the questioner, to establish that 
father though a British Subject, could not vote: mother, though an Irish citizen, could 
vote because she was a British citizen too, and that the 18-year-old son could not because 
he was an Irish citizen only. 

8 The terms “British Citizen” and “British Subject” are already used inaccurately by 
the majority of people: not just by the less informed but by newspapers and often by 
lawyers and politicians. Their frequent inaccurate use on television and radio programmes 
reinforces general confusion about their precise meaning in law. From 1983 onwards, this 
confusion will get even worse: “British Subject” will have a new meaning and be applied 
to a very limited group of people, but most people will be quite unaware of this. “British 
Citizen” has been commonly used in television news broadcasts in recent years to describe 
a British passport-holder of any sort, although the term has no meaning in law until 1 
January 1983. The new structure established in 1983 will use names that are already familiar, 
and already misunderstood, for newly-defined groups, many of whose members are them- 
selves uncertain of their status. One could hardly have a less satisfactory basis for compiling 
a register whose nature must perforce rely on information from the public at large. The 
situation would be little improved if all types of British national, but not Commonwealth- 
country national, were to have the franchise. A Pakistani who had registered and so was 
a British Citizen could easily be excluded by a landlord, who might also fail to distinguish 
between two men from Hong Kong, one a British Dependent Territories’ Citizen and the 
other an alien from the People’s Republic who had migrated to Hong Kong. The fundamen- 
tal problem with any change would be the complexity of existing nationality law. 



Anomalies arising from change 

9. Considerable numbers of Commonwealth citizens living in the UK have already regis- 
tered as citizens here or are in process of doing so. Also, most resident Pakistanis have 
probably registered by now. However there are three groups that have not registered and 
are unlikely to do so : 

(a) patrial Commonwealth citizens, because they already enjoy almost all the rights of 
UK citizenship 

(b) people whose countries of origin do not permit dual citizenship: Indians are possibly 
the most numerous of these groups 

(c) settled non-patrials who are not aware of the need to register (eg Vincentians) or 
who cannot afford citizenship fees. 

There is some overlap between (a) and (b). Most of the people a« loiig- 

standing residents of the UK.. There are a few constituencies where disfranchisement of 
Commonwealth citizens would significantly reduce the number of electors. Southall, wt 
its Indian population, Brent, with various ethnic groups— including Irish— and possibly 'bails 
Court, with its long-standing Australian population are all districts where a _ change i n 
Parliamentary and local government franchises would be very noticeable. In these and many 
other areas, a division would emerge between members of ethnic minor ties • 

most Sikhs would lose the vote (being Indian citizens and unwilling tor S 1 k 

(mostly Pakistanis who had registered after Pakistan left the 

it. in Lambeth, older West Indians would lose the vote: their British-born children woul 
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have it. The divisions between groups that would emerge from restriction would bear no 
relation to length of residence, commitment to this country, or activity beneficial to the 
country. We submit, therefore, that the argument some may adduce, “If they really want 
to vote here they can register” completely misses the point. 

10. There are already some elected representatives in the UK who are Commonwealth 
citizens. Most are local councillors, but in the past British subjects from the Commonwealth 
have been elected to the House of Commons, and there are some white Commonwealth 
citizens in the present House of Lords. In addition, there are some prospective Parliamentary 
and local candidates who are Commonwealth citizens. An alteration to the right to stand 
for office would be as damaging as an alteration to voting rights, in this situation. It would 
be far more serious for an elected representative, or prospective candidate, to be told he 
must register or naturalise in order to hold office than to an individual voter, because 
Home Office delays in the granting of citizenship are already long and are certain to lengthen. 
A period of 18 months to 3 years out of a representative’s career is a serious gap in essential 
work. 

11. Withdrawal of voting rights would appear to many individuals an anomaly in itself, 
and a part of the deterioration of status that has marked the last 25 years. For example, 
a Sikh man who first came here in the late 1950s was then a British Subject: let us assume 
he had fought in the Second World War, and his father had fought in the first (this is 
not uncommon) at a time when Britain took enormous pride in the Sikh regiments. Since 
he came, his neighbourhood has seen increasing cases of violence against Asian families 
recently: arson attempts, women frightened to go out alone, older children attacked in 
the street. He has a daughter, bom in India, who has lived here nearly -all her life and 
whose husband is forbidden under the Immigration Rules to join her. After paying taxes 
and insurance for many years, he is now unemployed, having been made redundant when 
the firm he worked for went bankrupt. Lord Denning’s recent judgment concerning Sikhs 
has angered him deeply. Suppose he is now told his right to vote may be withdrawn. Yet, 
in the same street, a young man born abroad of a British father has just come to live 
in the UK for the first time in his life, and is able to vote. It is surely not difficult to 
imagine the bitterness of the reaction that would follow. 



What are the bases of the franchise? 

12. When representatives were first elected to the Commons in Parliament, the responsi- 
bility for deciding who the electors should be was very much a local one. A sheriff caused 
an election to be held in and by the County court, for the shire representatives, while 
boroughs varied very greatly in their arrangements according to local patterns. From earliest 
times, this representation was closely tied to the principle of consent to the raising of taxation. 
Although the institution of Parliament has changed many times over since its early days, 
and in some fundamental respects, two broad principles are still taken for granted: an 
MP represents the people of his locality, and makes petitions on behalf of any resident 
of his locality to the appropriate authorities in case of grievance. And those who are taxed 
have a right to vote for the representatives who legislate on taxation. We do not suggest 
that these two principles have been the only bases for the franchise: on the contrary the 
history of the franchise in Britain is enormously varied, indeed muddled, and probably 
the most important single factor over the centruries has been some kind of property qualifica- 
tion. But we think that today these principles command very wide agreement within Parlia- 
ment and among the public: opposition to a “party list” system of election, for example, 
draws strength from the tradition of the local representative. 

13. Under current law, length of residence in a locality is not significant: physical presence 
on the registration date is enough, and indeed to re-introduce a period of residence as 
a qualification, under modem conditions, would be quite impracticable, involving enormous 
administrative work. The importance of presence in the UK (as distinct from in a consti- 
tuency) is related to the other principle: people within the UK are subject to its taxes 
and people living outside it are not. Nowadays everyone living here pays taxes in some 
fonn: even the unemployed must pay VAT, But citizens outside do not: consistently with 
this principle, the British inhabitants of the Channel Islands and Isle of Man do not vote 
in Parliamentary elections. Moreover, presence here means being affected by a vast range 
of laws as well as by taxation: the explosion of legislation since Victorian times has added 
new importance to the old principle, as all sorts of liability and duty and restriction have 
been laid on inhabitants as well as the imposition of taxes. There is, therefore, a strong 
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ment for extending the franchise to all residents rather than restricting it. There are 
at8 nv thousands of resident aliens in the UK. who at present have no vote. Some who 
ma e in the 1930s have remained here without naturalising and have paid taxes, abided 
how laws and in many instances made important contributions to the national life. Some 
me as foreign workers in the late 1940s; some are refugees, from Hungary in 1956, from 
rF Soviet Union, South Africa, Chile, Vietnam, Poland and so on. There are some among 
rhem who have been refused naturalisation with no reason given ; some have never applied, 

' ften for strong personal reasons rather than from any lack of loyalty to the UK. We 
have met a number of such aliens who feel they ought to have the vote, at least in local 
lections ■ the Italian community in Britain has strong feelings on the matter, and many 
Virlividuals from other countries have expressed the same view. In our view, it would not 
onlv be consistent with generally accepted principles of representation that they should 
be enfranchised : it would also be vastly simpler administratively to make the register more 
inclusive than at present rather than less. 

14 If there is any tendency towards altering the franchise in other democratic countries 
in recent decades, it has been in the direction of inclusiveness, not exclusion. Sweden has 
for some years allowed alien residents to vote in municipal elections; and there is pressure 
for them to be allowed to vote in national elections also. Sweden has quite a high proportion 
of foreign residents: roughly 5 per cent. (One cannot compare figures directly with the 
I K figures as the statistical bases are not the same.) Canada does not give the vote in 
Federal elections to non-citizens, but the Provinces vary in their arrangements, some giving 
the vote in Provincial elections to any Commonwealth citizen and one Province to any 
“landed immigrant”. Australia similarly has some voting in local elections for non-citizens. 



15 Within the European Community, there is no provision in the Treaty of Rome for 
right’s in the political sphere to be granted to nationals of member countries: the provisions 
are social and economic. However Article 236 allows the possibility of amending the Treaty 

this resDect The movement towards a common citizenship of the Community, which 
was uuite strong in the early 1 970s, has flagged a little, but there is still a movement towards 
providing the vote in local elections in all member countries for Community nationals 
If this policy were expressed in Community legislation, the UK would be bound by it 
to give the vote in municipal elections to EC aliens. 

16 At present our electoral law expresses a link with the Commonwealth rather than 

with the EC. There are some whose enthusiasm for Europe would welcome a switch from 
the one link to the other, but this is an ideological position which does not take account 
of the facts of life at local level. While it is obvious that the nature of the Commonwealth 
has changed over the last 30 years, and UK links with other Commonwealth countries 
are in some ways weaker than they used to be, the Commonwealth citizen who is living 
in the UK whether New Zealander or Indian, Cypriot or Jamaican, feels a very strong 
Unk One reason for this is that the great majority of such people are already rraidents 
of long standing, who came here at a time when Commonwealth links were much stronger 
and in many cases when their countries of origin were still dependent territories. Most 
of them have close ties with the UK either through family descent, or experience in the 
British armed services or a very English-style education in their schooldays, or a combina- 
tion of these factors. All come from countries where the and legtd systOTi, 

and many British traditions, political and social remain ; important ^owever 

meaning of the term “British Subject” may be changed 

constitutional changes their original countnes have gone through n ^ ?~rience and 
individual residents have a very strong sense of Britishness W‘ : nt o their experrence and 
ideas A young Trinidadian bom around 1960 who has spent all his life in Trinidad is 
likely to have a much stronger sense of belonging to the Caribbean area socially ' “* d ,? ritis h 
rally! than of connection with a former Empire: even so he 
roots and influences. But someone born in Trinidad in 1960 
and has lived here since was brought up British before and .^SL 1 * 6 ’ 

has on almost every count stronger ties with the UK than with anywhere else. 

17. The line that the law draws sharply between Commonwealth citizens ami citizens 
from dependent territories is blurred in practice; the sense of identity of a UK residen 
from Anguilla is not so very different from that of a UK .resident from JR Vmmmt^But 
citizens of dependent territories have a particularly strong annlv but they have 

not only do all the considerations mentioned in the paragraph 

in many cases, no vote in their countries of origin. An Indian citizen could vote m India 
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if he were to go back there, but a Hong Kong citizen has no vote for a representative 
assembly in Hong Kong. 

1 8. British Protected Persons have, very oddly, been left by the British Nationality Act 
1981 in the same anomalous position they have occupied since their status was given statutory 
definition in 1948: neither Commonwealth citizens nor aliens. Confusingly, they are not 
mentioned in the Representation of the People Act, but it seems that, as aliens under British 
protection according to domestic law, they are ineligible to vote here. We urge most strongly 
that they should be enfranchised. In practical terms, BPPs resident in the UK have always 
been in the same situation as colonial or ex-colonial citizens, except that until 1981 they 
had to be naturalised like aliens in order to become full citizens. Their quasi-colonial status 
was recognised in the voucher scheme for admission from East Africa : BPPs from Zanzibar 
and the former Uganda protectorate have been admitted on the same basis as CUKCs 
from Kenya. If a BPP acquires any other country’s nationality he automatically loses BPP 
status: people who are at present BPPs therefore do not include any dual citizens with 
a claim on any other country but this one. Their numbers in the UK are relatively small 
and are decreasing, and it would be in every way desirable that they should be allowed 
to vote and stand for office. 

19. Our work does not bring us into frequent contact with Irish citizens, but in looking 
at the whole picture it seems clear to us that it would be a mistake to exclude them from 
the franchise. The administrative difficulties, and concomitant inaccuracies on the register 
would be very great, and no good purposes would be served. On the same principles we 
have mentioned above the Irish should retain their rights. 

20. We do not think that to remove the vote from Commonwealth and Irish citizens 
in the UK would have a racially unequal effect in the same sense that immigration law 
does, since the numbers of Irish and white Commonwealth citizens of voting age in the 
UK must be very similar to— indeed is probably larger than — the numbers of non-white 
Commonwealth citizens of voting age. However, the reason why the change would not 
be racially unequal is that both black and white people in these groups would suffer a 
new disability— not that they would all have an equal advantage. As an anti-racist organisa- 
tion, we deplore the anti-Irish feeling which fuels recent demands from some quarters for 
restriction of the franchise: it exhibits classic characteristics of racism by grouping together 
people of a particular descent and ascribing to them all certain common characteristics 
which are supposed to justify according them inferior treatment. Moreover, although restric- 
tions of the franchise might be motivated by all sorts of reasons other then anti-black 
and anti-Irish feelings, we wish to stress that, against the whole background of events we 
have described above, and in the context of Anglo-Irish relations and history, many Com- 
monwealth and Irish citizens here, and possibily some Commonwealth governments and 
the Irish government, would interpret restriction as a hostile gesture: anti-black and anti- 
Irish. If such a move could be made in isolation from all other political events, it might 
not be thus interpreted. It might be seen as a rather small-minded nationalist gesture, or 
perhaps merely a triumph of the bureaucratic mind over common sense. But withdrawal 
of the vote from Commonwealth and Irish citizens would not in practice be an isolated 
event: it would be part of a series, including the provisions of the Immigration Acts and 
Rules since 1 962 and including British policy in Northern Ireland, and against such a back- 
ground it would be bitterly resented. The assumption would be, to put it crudely, that 
if there were no IRA and no British involvement in Northern Ireland, and if all the Common- 
wealth citizens in Britain were white ones, no change would have been made. We do not 
claim that these assumptions would necessarily be correct, but we do think they would 
be widely held and that they are not implausible. 

21. We do not think it would be a bad principle, in the abstract, to base the franchise 
at least in part on citizenship, but this is not an abstract matter and the question, what 
is a good basis, must depend on all the circumstances. The complexities of the British 
Nationality Act 1981 do not provide a good basis for the franchise: the law is too difficult 
and too exclusive. The bases of local representation, and “no taxation without represen- 
tation must similarly be looked at in the light of all the circumstances: it is possible 
that they are now inappropriate. But if we are to consider change, not on the basis of 
consbtutional theory or of legalism, but in an ad hoc and thoroughgoing practical way, 
all the burden of the argument must fall on those who advocate change. We cannot see 
any persuasive practical arguments for restriction of the franchise: in our view all the practi- 
cal arguments point the other way, towards a greater inclusiveness. The sort of arguments 
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,,,. he advanced for restriction are often arguments against the present situation s 
that couiq D over earliej . and ]ess democrat i c vot i n g arrangements in this country. 

as ,,A Ut,™! undesirable characters be able to vote? Yes, and some undesirable charac- 
W i S, can and there are British citizens about, of Anglo-Saxon ancestry, who are 
ter j - ship in someone’s book, but the principle of universal adult suffrage must involve 
undesiracn , fact We therefore submit that the existing rights to vote, and stand 

f ce 5?“ „ hou id not be removed from any of the groups that now have them, and further- 
f° r ° that resident British Protected Persons and aliens should be enfranchised. 
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APPENDIX 26 

Memorandum submitted by the Migrant Services Unit of the London Voluntary Service Council 

The Migrant Services Unit of the London Voluntary Service Council is concerned primarily 
with migrants who came to London from non-Commonwealth and non-EEC countries 
such as the Philippines, Latin America, Turkey, Spain, Portugal and Morocco. These com- 
munities consist largely of those who were issued with work permits for employment as 
hotel and catering workers, resident domestics and nursing auxiliaries, in order to fill vacan- 
cies for which employers were unable to find British workers, and their families. Most 
of those originally employed on annual work permits have, after four years, become “free 
in the country” : without restrictions on the duration of their stay or on the type of employ- 
ment they may take up. Migration of this type took place mainly in the 1960s and 1970s 
and there are now settled communities (estimated at slightly more than 500,000 throughout the 
UK) where the older generation has been in Britain, contributing to the economy and 
to British society as a whole, for many years, and where the younger generation, bom 
here or educated here, feel that this country is their home. The Migrant Services Unit 
aims to promote the interests of such migrant workers in the Greater London area and 
to provide resources for them; it seeks to promote co-operation between the statutory and 
voluntary sectors, and migrant workers themselves; it provides information and training 
and undertakes fieldwork; it takes on a certain amount of research and pursues policy 
issues which affect migrant workers. It is because of its role of promoting the interests 
of migrant communities that Migrant Services Unit feels that it must place its evidence 
before the Select Committee, in order that in the general debate about the right to vote 
the interests of these communities are not lost. 

In a democratic society the right to vote is the basic right which enables one to ensure 
that one’s interests are taken into account when the competing needs of different sectors 
of society are considered. Migrant Services Unit would therefore oppose the views of those 
who seek to restrict the right to vote, for example by withdrawing the right from citizens 
of Eire resident in the United Kingdom. The current state of the law is that the right 
to vote is not co-extensive with citizenship: as well as Citizens of the UK and Colonies 
and citizens of Eire, Commonwealth citizens resident in the UK have this right. The disjunc- 
tion between citizenship and voting rights, and the connection with residence, is also recog- 
nised in the fact that CUKCs resident abroad are not permitted to vote in the UK. MSU 
would argue that this legal position is an essentially correct one, and that its logical conse- 
quences should be drawn, so that the right to vote is clearly linked with the possession 
of long-term interests in this country through residence, regardless of nationality. We would 
therefore urge that the right to vote be extended to all those adults, of whatever nationality, 
who are “settled” in the UK, that is, who are ordinarily resident here without restrictions 
as to the length of their stay or the employment which they may take up. Such people 
take part in the life of the country: they work here, they have made their homes here 
they pay taxes and rates, they are subject to British law, and often they have children 
at school here. They have shown clearly that they intend to remain for a long time, perhaps 
for ever, yet, not having the right to vote, they must call upon others to defend their interests. 

The objection may be made that the right course of action for aliens in this position 
to take is to apply for naturalisation. Leaving aside considerations of the high cost of 
naturalisation for those whose income is often quite low, and the fact that if they do become 
naturalised they may lose their original nationality, there are two points which can be made 
in rebuttal of this: (i) by settling in the UK the aliens in question have already implicitly 
accepted the authority of the Crown in Parliament to impose laws which they undertake 
to obey ; (ii) more importantly, the UK has always accepted the principle of dual or multiple 
nationality, and therefore the principle that those who have rights and interests in the UK 
may legitimately have them in another country as well. The change which we are proposing 
follows from this principle, and indeed is its logical extension. 

We would not join with those who call for all those resident in the UK, for however 
short a penod, to be given the right to vote: this idea is at first sight attractive for its 
simplicity, but leaves out of account the question of whether or not such people have in 
reality long-term interests in this country. 

We believe that our proposals are logical, moderate, and easy to implement, and we 
ask the Select Committee to give them favourable consideration. 

Migrant Services Unit 
LVSC 

October 1982 
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APPENDIX 27 

Memorandum submitted by the Immigration Aid Unit 



Introduction 

■ tfp Immigration Aid Unit is an organisation working in the West Midlands area 
’ information and expertise on the policy and practice of British immigration con- 
promding )aw and re i ated i ssue s. It was started by a number of black and community 
tr0,I wi,Mi 5 in Mav 1981. Since that time it has assisted local organisations by running 
^^caslwork sessions, organising training courses, publishing leaflets factsheets and a 
)0U>t letter giving talks on nationality/immigration, and working m a number of other areas 
concerned’ with immigration/nationality issues. 

e The IAU handles a wide range of cases, and the majority involve black people who 
threatened or feel threatened, by the way in which immigration control operates, and 
f the changes in nationality/immigration law introduced by successive Governments The 
n y ?=h Nationality Act 1981 has added to the sense of insecurity many black people living 
v, the UnUed Kingdom feel by confirming and extending the racist nature of other legislation 
a h crartice The Act has formalised the divisions of British Nationality, created by the 
valus Immigration Acts, to the extent that Britain is the only country that now gives 
I citizenship which does not entitle the holders to enter their country of citizenship. 

1 Manv organisations and individuals attempted to bring to the notice of the present 
rcvemment the fears, some of which are real, that were being generated by the pasaage 
of the Sish Nationality Act 1981 through Parliament. Unfortunately they failed. Now 
°, r thl IfiMtions again see further cause for concern in the terms of reference of the 
Home Xirs Committee inquiry into the Representation of the People Act, 1949. 

4 This concern centres around the effects of any changes proposed under the discussion 
of the rights of non-British citizens to vote, although other areas under investigation also 
raise issues that will be touched upon by this memorandum. 



The Right to Vote— Principles to be Considered 

5 For many people, it is a basic principle that any individual contributing to the wealth 
j -i <•„ rp 0 f a particular state, especially in the form of taxes and rates, should a 
rfight to take pa^^in decisions 0 n P how {hat contribution is used. This is the prmcple 
of “no taxation without representation 

f. It k clear that not all of those people living in a particular State pay tax, or contribute 
Kingdom. 

8. Nationality is an important psycholog^l politol and cultural 
An individual may have political and social hes her birth. In the Unit’s 

mainly psychological rations want _to keep the o ^ fae a status a person 

opinion these factors should be respected, and .cihze P f s ; lghts or of ot her fears 
feels coerced into changing because of a possible loss ot voting rig , 
for their security in the contry they have chosen to contribute to. 



The Scope of the HAC Investigation , ons 

9. The question is being f 

for considering changes m electoral law. The answe , 4 , been 

(i) Firstly, that the electoral system 3 ‘ S t h°hlt roductSr^of proportional representation, 
“weve?, TZ rdet co^demtion by the Committee; although it could be 
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argued that it is one of the most important reasons for an investigation into electoral 
policy. It has also been the main area of public debate on the nature of election 
in Britain. So the enquiry is not to meet this major area of concern. 

(ii) There has been some public concern and debate on the way in which extreme right- 
wing organisations have been able to “buy” television time to increase their political 
credibility and obtain a broader distribution of their propaganda. It is argued that 
the cost of the deposit should be increased in line with inflation to give a value 
comparable to that when the cost was last increased to prevent this particular abuse 
of the system. Government calculations have put the relative cost at £1,500. This 
however, has important consequences for many community based organisations and 
individuals. They would not, at such a figure, be able to take a direct part in the 
political system at the local level, where they may be more representative of the 
wishes of that population than the more established political parties. Whilst an in- 
crease would appear to be necessary, such an increase would severely limit the repre- 
sentative nature of Britain’s electoral system. 

(iii) Another area for investigation, that is related to the last point is the way in which 
public property has been used by right-wing organisations during election time. There 
have been many attempts to ensure that the meetings of such organisations are truly 
public. However, these attempts have been noticeably unsuccessful and, sadly, it 
must be noted that the police have played an important part in these failures. (An 
important exception to this is the Devon and Cornwall Constabulary who made 
concerted attempts to ensure that all meetings during the last general elections were 
fully open to all members of the public.) 

(iv) Finally there have been calls, particularly from within Parliament, for the restriction 
of the right to vote because of the numbers of non-United Kingdom citizens who 
have the franchise. There is a particular “fear” amongst sections of Parliament that 
there is an inherent danger from the fact that Irish citizens have the vote. These 
dangers are never specified in a way that would allow rational examination. 

10. It can be seen from the above that the main constitutional point of concern is not 
being considered, but other issues which can be linked, directly or indirectly, to race issues 
and racism are. This fact has created doubts in the minds of many black and non-British 
people living in the United Kingdom about their security. Furthermore, the reasons for 
the investigation reveal certain feelings and fears that have their origin in a form of xeno- 
phobia. At best this xenophobia denies basic civic rights to other human beings on the 
basis, not of their contribution or obvious link with this country, but on the basis of birth 
place or nationality, and therefore, in a large number of cases, on the basis of colour. 

11. Black people, then, are being threatened with disenfranchisement in the terms of 
reference of the Home Affairs Committee Inquiry. This taken together with the increased 
ability of the Home Office to undermine the security of those black people who believe 
they are “settled” in the UK— a power which has been obtained through a number of 
Immigration Appeal Tribunal, Court of Appeal and House of Lords decisions (eg Zamir, 
(1980) All ER 768, HL)— has further added to the level of tension in the black community 



The International Perspective 

12. Within the Commonwealth context, Britain is not alone in giving voting rights to 
Bntish Subjects as defined under British Nationality Act 1948. Jamaica allows Common- 
wealth citizens (that is, British Subjects) to vote at both local and national elections, subject 
to their having been resident in Jamaica for five years. In Canada the majority of the 
provinces allow Commonwealth citizens to vote in provincial elections after either six of 
twelve months’ residence in the province. Barbados goes even further than the UK by 
allowing anyone who is settled (settlement is given after five years residence) to vote in 
all elections. 



... ^: .Presently, the European Parliament is considering the contents of a Parliamentary 
Working Document (1-988/8 1/B-C) which examines the possibilities of a uniform procedure 
tor elections to the Parliament throughout the European Community. The possibility exists 
that it will recommend that nationals of member states would be able to vote in the elections 
to the European Parliament taking place wherever they are resident. Such an extension 
may be some way off, but it is an indication of the way in which Europe is moving. (NB 
the Dutch Government allows foreign nationals to have what they term the “active right” — 
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■ nt to vote— after working in the Netherlands for three years, and the “passive 
the “S' 1 , candidate — after five years.) In an even wider context, Sweden allows foreign 

r ' uonals resident there to vote in local elections and is considering extending voting rights 
at a national level. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the international position is very varied, but that there 
• clear movement towards the extension of the franchise. This would be in line 

“tVthe points outlined in paragraphs 5 to 8. Thus any move to restrict the franchise 
would be counter to the increasingly internationalist trend abroad. 

The Effects of Limiting the Franchise 

i s The oossibility that the franchise will be linked with British Citizenship under the 
o v i, Nationality Act 1981 brings with it the possibility of increasing the confusion that 
“tlv S in voter registration. It will become possible for father and son, mother 
CU a Hanehter or even sisters and brothers to have completely different rights. Given that 
^ i , flats explaining voter registration are not produced in a translated form, the confusion 
£a would be 3 for many people whose first language is not English if there were 
Knbtion of the vote, could mean that many elections could be successfully questioned 
with the added complications and delay that entails, merely because of the complexity of 
the system. 

,, stud i es of current voting patterns indicate that there exists a large number of Com- 
monwealth citizens whose votes are consistently cast in favour of one party or the other. 
fnTme constituencies, the votes of these Commonwealth citizens are responsible for one 
insistently winning and, consequently any limiting of the right to vote will mean 
Knee of control in an area that has nothing to do with the way the majority of those 
hvine there feel about the political situation. It can be seen then that such a change would 
Siticafiy unhealthy for many areas of the United Kingdom where a substantial propor- 
tion of the population would be denied the parliamentary road to change. 

17 r inking voting rights with citizenship would also introduce an indirect form of money 
Qualification for voting which we feel should not exist, and which is also contrary to the 
whole trend of British legislation in this area which has removed such barriers to the fran 
ehise At the moment many of those people who have an entitlement to registration under 
the British Nationality Act 1948 and the Immigration Act 1971, but who for financial masons 
have not been able to register can still exercise their right to vote. Needless to say, the 
current high level of unemployment has played a part here. If a system linked to citizenship 
introduced such people would be disenfranchised because of their lack of adequate 
would be true to a large extent for those Commonwealth 
cSrn ol aliens who had considered taking UK citizenship, but who are unemployed and 
cannot afford £200 for an item which is not essential to their everyday life. 

Conclusion , , .. , . 

18 In the Unit’s opinion there is a need for an investigation into electoral policy, but 

their protestations to the contrary, appeared to be. 

19. In suggesting changes in Britain’s dectorjU^ 

c oi r n^ 

on by^ome^Uricians 
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fears, the Unit feels that the arguments it has outlined provide a clear basis for the logical 
defence of any extension, whereas the arguments for restriction are not clear and have 
more to do with anti-Irish and anti-black sentiment than logic. 

20. Whilst the Unit may be concerned about the merits of compulsory voting and the 
disqualifications from voting, the Unit does not have direct experience that would allow 
it to comment constructively on these issues. However, when discussing disqualification 
from voting there could be a consideration of the basis for disqualifying the mentally ill 
with a view to the extension of voting rights. (It should be noted that many black people 
consider racism to be an, as yet, unrecognised form of mental illness.) 1 The Unit is aware 
of the pressures that exist for a change in the system of voting and feels that the issues 
should be considered in a calm way, with a realisation of the possible complications that 
would be introduced, both administrative and political. In this way a system could develop 
that takes into account the aspirations of the majority of the British and non-British people 
living in the United Kingdom, and would be sensitive to the political realities of the modem 
world. 

Recommendations 

21. Two alternatives suggest themselves to the Unit as following from the principles 
above : 

1. That anyone living in the United Kingdom on the day set for registration of voters 
should be entitled to register to vote at both national and local elections. (NB The 
link between Central and Local Government funds, and increasing interdependence 
of these two areas leads, in the Unit’s opinion, to there being a certain degree of 
artificiality in any attempt to separate voting rights in elections.) 

2. Anyone ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom for a minimum of twelve months 
or some other period of time, perhaps, in line with the time qualification for citizenship 
applications, should be entitled to register to vote. (The definition of “residence” used 
by the Tax Authorities could also be considered, as it is used to determine liability 
to tax. This definition requires that a person be physically present in the United King- 
dom for at least six months — Leaflet IR20 “Residents and Non-residents Liability 
to Tax in the United Kingdom”.) 

22. Objections can be raised to the extension of voting rights in the way suggested by 
either of the two recommendations on the basis that they allow people who have no intention 
of remaining in the United Kingdom, nor in taking an active part in the affairs of the 
United Kingdom during their stay to vote. It could be pointed out that such people will 
not wish to use such a right and it is unlikely that they be inclined to use this right in 
a “vindictive” way on a large enough scale to affect the outcome of any election. Also 
important, is the fact that visitors can usually only remain in the United Kingdom for 
up to twelve months and would, therefore, be unlikely to be able to both register and 
to vote, given the time lapse that usually occurs between registration and polling days. 
In the case of students there is a clearer link between their presence and the welfare of 
the United Kingdom. Many students bring in foreign capital in the form of fees and money 
spent in shops, so it could be logical to give them some say in how that money is utilised, 
and in the decisions that will affect their lives during their study. 

23. It may seem that such a change in the qualification for voting is too great an advance 
•for any country at this point in world development, and that no other country has gone 
quite so far. However it is clear that any decision made on electoral policy in the United 
Kingdom cannot, in the final analysis, be based on arguments about what happens in other 
countries. Such decisions should be based on considerations of fairness, natural justice, 
equality and the understanding that all human beings have a right to participate fully in 
the decisions that affect their lives. 

January 1983 



1 US Commission on Civil Rights, 1970. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Joint Committee against Racialism (JCAR) 



.. , rights of Non-British Citizens to Vote in the UK 

L Nationality Act, by passing over the question of civic rights with regard to British 
a Commonwealth citizens created many fears, real and groundless. These fears have been 
reawakened by your decision to discuss the rights of non-British citizens to vote in the 

UK. 

At the time of the discussions on the Nationality Act the Government promised that 
J n0 plans to alter civic rights and duties thus implying that there was no need for 
c mmonwealth citizens, who were entitled to become full British citizens, to take out British 
citizenship in order to protect their voting and other civic rights. 

Since that time the cost of becoming a British citizen has increased greatly, this point 
narticularly effect many Indians who have not taken out British citizenship as they 
Have Commonwealth citizenship, a different situation applies to members of the Pakistani 
rnmmunitv who have taken out British citizenship because Pakistan is not a member of 
the Commonwealth. Also the fact that Pakistani citizens do not have to renounce their 
citizenship upon taking British citizenship unlike Indian citizens. 

Volina rights have, in the past, always been connected with residence, property and taxa- 
tion There are many long settled groups of citizens who are denied the right to vote. 
As they pay taxes and many own property there is a strong argument for extending the 
franchise to all the residents of an area. 

The Joint Committee would be extremely disturbed if discussion of voting rights were 
to be used as an opportunity to emphasise the past of people in this country and used 
as a divisive issue. 



(ijc) The Letting of Premises for Electoral Purposes 
The Joint Committee believes that all candidates should continue to have the right to 
use public premises (school halls etc) for public meetings during Sections. We do however 
believe that the meetings must be, and seen to be, open to the general public. 

nurine the 1979 general election there were serious public disorders at meetings held 
hv the National Front and other similar organisations, particularly at a meeting in the 
constituency of Ealing Southall. There was no doubt that the meeting was extremely provora- 
tive however in a democratic society we accept that any candidate must have the right 
to exmess his views to the electorate. What occurred in Southall however was not this, 
only a few members of the public were allowed in the hall? The rest of the audience were 
National Front members from outside the constituency. 

The JCAR believes strongly that the criteria for the letting of halls during the period 
of an election must be substantially tightened up to ensure that the majority of places 
at a public meeting are available for the electors of the constituency/constituencies for which 
the candidate/candidates are standing. 
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APPENDIX 29 

Memorandum submitted by the North West England and Scotland Campaign Group 
on Immigration and Nationality 

1 am writing on behalf of this Campaign Group which represents Community Relations 
Officers in the North West and Scotland to express our views on the major enquiry to 
be commenced by the Home Affairs Committee into items (iii) and (iv) of the list of topics 
to be considered by your Committee. 

(iii) Voting Rights of British Citizens Resident Abroad 

We believe that British citizens resident abroad should be encouraged to exercise the right 
to vote where this already exists. Where this right does not at present exist we urge the 
UK Government to begin discussions with other Governments to make reciprocal agree- 
ments on the right to vote. 

(iv) Rights of Non-British Citizens to Vote in the UK 

It follows from the above that changes would be needed in the law in this country to 
allow the widening of the UK franchise to include resident aliens. This could be done 
by a change in the qualification to vote from citizenship to a residence qualification. We 
suggest that the qualifying period of residence should be kept reasonably short — perhaps 

2 years. 

It might well be possible to devise a system that combines the present law on voting 
rights with our proposed widening of the franchise to include resident aliens. The danger 
here is that it could result in a complicated electoral registration form that would be difficult 
to understand. If a simple form can be devised, there seems no reason why the present 
law should not be widened to include resident aliens. 

The alternative to the above proposals is to give the right to vote to all who have the 
status of Commonwealth citizen as defined in secton 37 of the 1981 Nationality Act. Irish 
citizens should be included as a special case. Our two countries have long historic links 
which we believe should not be weakened. Many Irish citizens have lived in this country 
for generations. They have made a significant contribution to our economy. They have 
contributed honourably to our civic and social life. The great majority are peaceful and 
law-abiding. We believe it would be wrong to withdraw the vote from them. 

The wording of item (iv) implies that the right to vote might in future be restricted 
to those who acquire the status of British citizen under the 1981 Nationality Act. As in 
the case of Irish citizens we believe it would be wrong to withdraw the vote from Common- 
wealth citizens. They have had this right since 1948. Many of the Commonwealth citizens 
here now have served Britain well in peace and in war. To withdraw the right to vote 
from these people would be an ungrateful gesture. We believe that Commonwealth citizens 
should retain this right. 

We consider that any changes in the present law should be in the direction of widening 
the franchise rather than in its restriction. We believe that there are dangers inherent in 
any withdrawal of the franchise from minorities. 

Mr Whitelaw quite recently stated the Government’s view about the many people who 
have come to Britain since the War. “They have already made a valuable contribution 
to the life of our nation. We must ensure that people from ethnic minorities enjoy the 
same opportunities as everyone else here. Equally, it is important there should be equality 
of responsibility, that people from different backgrounds should make their full contribution 
to society and uphold the values for which this country stands.” {Hansard, 28.6.82, 644.) 

We consider that the right of minorities to vote lies at the heart of this statement by 
the Home Secretary. 

Convenor 
25 October 1982 



Printed in the UK for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
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Memorandum submitted by Lambeth Conservative Co-ordinating Committee 



1. Registration 

t The LCCC is most concerned at the practise which has arisen, at Home Office instiga- 
- * in recent years of Returning Officers allowing names to be retained on the electoral 
register where no current A Form has been returned by the person concerned. 

1 2 The practise has grown surreptitiously and its application varies area by area. Whilst 
h LCCC is in principle, opposed to the retention of names on the register where no 
A Form has been returned it recognises that continuation of the practise is inevitable. 



I 3 If retention of names on the register without receipt of Form A is to continue then 
.a i CCC firmly believes that this should only be permitted to the minimum amount necess- 
»nd within clearly defined guidelines-to which publicity is given— so the practise is 
a 2pn to critical scrutiny. The latter has certainly not been the case and even those MP s 
the LCCC has been in touch with on the matter were ignorant of its existence. Finally 
all Returning Officers should adhere to the guidelines in a consistent manner— a point on 
which we have practical experience in Lambeth. 



1 4 There appears to be no set limit as to the number of years a name can be retained 
'I rpoRter bv the Returning Officer although the general period seems to be 2-3 years, 
t 3-4 years following receipt of an A Form and where the Returning Officer receives no 
other information as to death, removal or demolition of the dwelling. 



I 3 The LCCC believes that names should be retained on the Register, failing receipt 
of an A Form, for no more than one year. Given recent legislative changes which permit 
the addition of names to the electoral register after date of publication the LCCC feels 
that this, combined with the one year retention, gives sufficient flexibility to the registration 
process to meet all needs. 

I fi Retention of names on registers tends to affect areas of older multi-occupied housing 
more than others in our experience. As these areas have a higher turnover of population 
the names so retained on the register usually represent “shadow voters anyway; the actual 
elector having since moved on to another locality. 

1 7 The situation outlined in 1.6 can have a number of undesirable side-effects. Certainly 
the potential for “personation” at polling-stations is increased The most insidious effect 
though can occur at times of boundary revision whether for local or parliamentary elections. 
In Lambeffi we have had experience of this aspect of “padding” electoral registers. 

1 8 In Lambeth in the mid-70’s the Returning Officer retained names on the register 
indefinitelv unless proof of removal, death, and/or demolition etc were received , as explained 
in 14 this variation of the practice was permitted. Following protest the retention of names 
was' re""years P so, apart from wishing to see this restricted to one year, the 
LCCC now has no criticism of the Lambeth Returning Officer. 

1.9 The effect in Lambeth of retaining names on the register mdefinitely was to inflate 

another. Fortunately by the time the Parliamentary Boundary i Inquirj 
m^toions'to^krproper'^^ount^T^h^rrar'tetribution of electorate throughout the 
Borough. 

1.10 We understand the results of retention described in 1.9 -above i may well have occurred 
in other urban areas with equally distorting effects on re-dis 
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2. Nomination and Deposit Arrangements for Local and Parliamentary Elections 

2.1 The LCCC believe that nomination and deposit arrangements for local and parliamen- 
tary elections must be examined and revised as a matter of urgency. 

2.2 At the moment a Parliamentary candidate must place a deposit of £150 (the amount 
fixed earlier this century) with the Returning Officer and submit a nomination form signed 
by ten or more electors for the constituency concerned. The amount of money required 
for deposit is too small by todays standards — when first determined the £150 more than 
paid for the free postage given candidates at the then prevailing rate of Id (one old penny) 
per item for an average sized constituency then of 35,000 electors. Further, the number 
of nominees required is no longer proportionate to the size of constituency now in being 
of around 65,000 voters average. 

2.3 For Parliamentary elections Parliament should determine new deposit/nomination 
arrangements. This could be achieved in a variety of ways, eg a smaller increase in the 
deposit than is justified by the rate of inflation 1918 to 1983 but a greater requirement 
as to the number of nominees required— say \ of 1 per cent of electorate (which would 
be about 325 people), or a greater increase in deposit required with fewer nominees which, 
under no circumstances, should be less than 50 nowadays. 

2.4 For local election candidates the number of nominees required is currently 10. This 
is too low and should be increased to somewhere between 30-50 names in wards of 6,000 
+ electors. In view of the fact that no deposit is required for local elections it would 
seem only reasonable to require a serious candidate to obtain nomination from -£-1 per 
cent of the electorate. In recent years there has been an increasing number of frivolous 
candidates contesting local elections. 

3. Need to Ameliorate Conditions under which Local Elections are Contested in 
Urban Areas: Extension of Free Post 

3.1 The LCCC wish to bring to the attention of the Home Affairs Committee, as a 
matter of urgency, the very great difficulties candidates and party organisations face today 
when contesting elections in urban areas. With the growth of street crime and the increasing 
reluctance of most people to answer doors — often even during daytime — traditional elec- 
tioneering has now almost ceased in many areas. This applies especially during those months 
of dark evenings from September to early April. Whilst this may not appear a great loss 
to many people the LCCC believe, as we feel sure do all party organisations, that the 
traditional election campaign is a vital part of our democratic process. 

3.2 The above points apply to all types of election campaign. However they are mitigated 
to a large extent in the case of Parliamentary elections by the free service of postal delivery 
which ensures that a Candidates election address reaches each elector personally. Local 
election candidates do not have this advantage. 

3.3 Because of the difficulties facing candidates outlined in 4.1, particularly in inner urban 
areas, we strongly recommend the committee to examine the feasibility of extending the 
free postal delivery service to local election candidates. If such a change were made then 
naturally nomination arrangements for local candidates would have to be more stringent 
on the lines indicated in 2.4. 

4. Design of Forms used for Registration, Elections especially Poll-cards, and 
Ballot Papers used for Local Elections 

4.1 The LCCC would like to see the Home Office give more thought to the design of 
all forms used for the registration and election process. Also, it should permit Registration 
Officers to use some flexibility in design and wording of some forms especially poll-cards. 

4.2 Perhaps some of the difficulties experienced in the return rate of Form A covered 
in section 1 of this submission could be improved by making the form: larger, cleaner 
in design, and printed on better quality paper lighter in colour. 

4.3 It would be an improvement if poll-cards could list the names of those nominated. 
One defect of present arrangements is that the Home Office does not permit Returning 
Officers to indicate on a poll-card whether or not the polling station represents a change. 
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In Lambeth many polling-stations have changed over the last 10 years, because of re- 
development, but it is impossible, at present, to warn electors that a new polling station 
has been established for their area. 

4.4 We would wish to see the design of ballot papers used for multi-candidate local elec- 
tions reconsidered. The LCCC believe it would be more helpful for electors if the names 
of those shown on the ballot paper were printed enbloc by party representation/nomination 
rather than alphabetically as is currently the case. 

5. Day of Election 

5.1 The LCCC wonder if Thursdays— the day now traditionally used for polling (both 
for national and local elections) — is the most satisfactory and practicable day for elections. 
It is inconvenient for schools— the most popular location for polling stations— the local 
press (most of which goes to press on Thursday nights before declaration of poll), and 
for the not inconsiderable minority of people who work away from home during the week. 

5.2 Instead the LCCC believe Mondays would be the most satisfactory day for elections— 
assuming the continental style Sunday polling day is a non-runner for reasons of cost etc. 

5.3 The majority of polling stations are located in schools and polling on Thursdays 
disrupts the whole week by breaking education between Wednesday and Friday. Monday 
polling would minimise disruption and the closure of schools affected would be no different 
to a long (bank-holiday) weekend. 

5.4 For those who believe that a good local press has a vital part to play in the democratic 
process present arrangements are far from ideal. Most local newspapers are printed on 
Thursdays and at present they are unable to report on either local or parliamentary results 
until a week later when interest is much less. A Monday poll day with declaration on 
either Monday night or Tuesday would enable local newspapers to give full and topical 
coverage to the outcome in the same week as voting. 

5.5 There is a significant minority who work away from home from Monday to Friday. 
At present they are unable to vote unless arrangements for a postal vote are made well 
in advance which often is not the case. A Monday polling day would enable many of 
these to vote on their way to work. 

5.6 Finally Monday polling would provide all concerned : candidates, party workers, and 
electors with a weekend pause before polling as is enjoyed in many countries in Europe. 



Stephen J Beaven 

For Lambeth Conservative Co-ordinating Committee 
February 1983 
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APPENDIX 31 

Memorandum submitted by Sir John Biggs-Davison, MP 

I have the honour to submit some personal observations on the right of Irish citizens to 
vote in our elections — a right which, I conclude, ought not to be abrogated. 

This right is one of many ties between the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland 
The former’s relations with the Republic are closer than with other countries of the Common- 
wealth, to which the Republic no longer belongs, or with other countries of the Community, 
of which both states are members. They arise from history and geography and they include 
ecclesiastical, ethnic, economic, cultural, sporting and personal links. 

The Anglican, Roman Catholic and other communions transcend the Irish Border, which 
is the land frontier of the United Kingdom. Until recently not only was there similar coinage 
but both currencies were at parity. The separation of the Irish pound from the pound 
sterling was mutually inconvenient and detrimental to business in both countries. A number 
of learned societies, and societies less learned, some of them still styled “Royal”, function 
on both sides of the Border. The British Isles, including the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, form a Common Travel Area. United Kingdom citizens born in the United King- 
dom do not have to register under the Irish Aliens Act no matter how long they intend 
to stay in Ireland: they do not require permission to work or engage in business: they 
may not be refused leave to land, even if coming from a third country, and they cannot 
be deported. (Irish citizens who started their journey from a place outside the Common 
Travel Area are subject to immigration control and must present themselves to an immig- 
ration officer on arrival in the United Kingdom.) The Commissioners of Irish Lights serve 
as a “Trinity House” for the whole island; and I have demonstrated, by Parliamentary 
Questions to the Secretary of State for Trade, that they are anomalously accountable to 
Parliament as well as the Oireachtas Eireann. 

Much has changed constitutionally in the British Isles since 1912; yet some of the geopolitical 
facts set out by LS Amery in his contribution to a symposium entitled Against Home Rule: 
The Case for the Union* remain constant: 

Geographically the United Kingdom is a single compact island group, of which Ireland 
is by no means the most outlying portion. No part of Ireland is today, or ever was, 
as inaccessible from the political centre of British power as the remoter parts of the 
Highlands, not to speak of the Shetlands or Hebrides. Racially, no less than physically, 
Ireland is an integral part of the United Kingdom, peopled as it is with the same 
mixture of racial elements as the main island of the group. The blend of Celt with 
Dane, with Normans and English of the Pale, with English citizens of the seaports 
and Cromwellian settlers, which constitutes Celtic Ireland, so-called, is less Celtic both 
in speech and in blood than either Wales or the Highlands. 

Eire’s departure from the Commonwealth was paradoxically the work of a government 
in Dublin provided by a party which had been the most favourable to the Commonwealth 
connection. There followed the Ireland Act 1949. Section 2 is headed “Republic of Ireland 
not a foreign country” and reads in part: 

“It is hereby declared that, notwithstanding that the Republic of Ireland is not part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, the Republic of Ireland is not a foreign country for the 
purposes of law in force in any part of the United Kingdom . . . ”. 

The reason for giving the Irish a special position was stated during the 2nd Reading 
of the Ireland Bill on 1 1 May 1949 by Mr Attlee, who said: 

(The Prime Minister) 

As everybody knows, there are in Britain large numbers of people of Irish descent, 
some born in Eire and some born in this country, and there is a continual passage 
to and fro of people who come over to work or to study or for pleasure. It would 
be an extremely difficult thing to decide in every case from day to day as to what 
the exact status was of a person with an Irish name, and if we had had to attempt 
to make all citizens of Eire aliens, it would have involved a great expenditure of men 
and money and a great extension of the control of aliens. We had in particular also 
to remember the difficulties caused because of the fact of the land frontier between 
Northern Ireland, which is part of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, and 
Eire. 



* Edited by S Rosenbaum. Introduction by Sir Edward Carson. 
Preface by A Bonar Law. Frederick Warne & Company. 
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„ „ M( , m hers in the Committee have shown their awareness of the practical difficulties, 
f ^example when they took evidence from representatives of the Federation of Irish Societies 

° n 2 tL a ?wfore came to the conclusion that we should reciprocally decide that the people 
r Fire and the people of Britain should not be foreign to one another. Indeed I 
“ further The same action may be taken by other Commonwealth countries. I do 
St nretend that the solution at which we arrived is completely logical-very few things 
,fL relationship between these islands have been completely logical— but I believe 
Lv are P mefal and I believe that they are to our mutual benefit. I am aware, of 
they are p t h ere has been this di v i s i on m international law— it has come 

down^rom the past — in which one has recognised people as either belonging or foreign, 
uT „ ^national law is made for men, not men for international law. We are moving 
into a time when various other relationships are being created. Therefore we thought 
this was the most practical solution. 

tm (HC Deb.' Vol. 464, c. 1855) 

e tom of the British Nationality Act 1948 had already declared that though the Republic 
• SJ t ™r?of the Commonwealth, its citizens were not to be aliens, though they were 
,S I'm continue to be Eh subjects. Furthermore, 3.3(2) of that Act provides that: 

“ °A nv Lw in force in any part of the United Kingdom and Colonies . shall . continue 
to have effect in relation to citizens of Eire who are not British subjects m like manner 

I imaged over 18 and on the electoral register. They 

II social security benefits and be eligible for the Privy Council both Houses of 

may claim s ? cl .“ the Ban t of England and service in the Armed Forces, 

Pa riretc The definifionof the 1948 Act is continued by the British Nationality Act 1981 
(likely to come 6 i nto force 1.1.83), s. 50(1) of which excludes Irish citizens from the definition 

to remove citizens of the Republic of Ireland from the exceptions to the 
^ninf of “alien” ”nd therefore to deprive them of voting and other rights was made 
hv Mr Vnoch pSwefi when he moved an amendment to the British Nationality Bill on 
iogi Answering the debate in Standing Committee F, Mr. Raison said. 

May 13 1^°*-. f c ® T 4 nmp Office (Mr Timothy Raison): The proposition before 

it is not a Commonwealth country either. ^ ^ ^ gi ^ 

For some time thereafter the Ambassador of the oHmland was placed on State 

S “ in ,954 

is closely 

“wUh U by" " matted as°cJ 'mm^nTaZmentary practice or 
tradition, common language and interests, or past political relation^ 

In 1971 the term “Associated G . r ° u {£” u ^^^ represented at CPA 

During these seventeen yearsthe Irish Pari N y n 96 g). The Irish delegation to 

W. tffi SSMSi. A* to Nassau by another 

^“^lQ'nThe^CI^^evfse^C^^fitufionmade^ provi^on for Kin^ed^Groups^but^allowed l 

of invitations to “other organisations 01 P»so P presented at conferences in London 

The Irish Parliamentary Association was a“ordmg ; y P ^ver it was decided that the 
(1973), Colombo (1974) and New l e ° 1 t0 1 plena“ferences but to regional 

Republic of Ireland should no longer be invuea P y 
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activities instead. Thus in 1979 the Isle of Man Branch of the CPA, as host to the regional 
conference, invited an Irish observer, and Mr. Larry McMahon TD attended. 

For many purposes, then, the relations between the two states were at least as intimate 
as they had been when what is now the Irish Republic was a Dominion and later linked 
in a form of “external association” with the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries. The relations are sui generis although several other countries have through the 
Sterling Area, alliances or British protection been as tightly bound to the United Kingdom 
as the Commonwealth partners. Pakistan has been treated for purposes of immigration 
control as though she were still in the Commonwealth. Outside the Commonwealth, Portugal 
and her former possession, Brazil, have extended preferential rights in such spheres as 
employment and education to each other’s citizens. 

An Anglo-Irish joint Steering Group was set up in 1 980 and the modus operandi is described 
in the resulting Report as follows : 

At their meeting in Dublin on 8 December 1980, the Prime Minister and the then 
Taoiseach commissioned joint studies covering possible new institutional structures, 
citizenship rights, security matters, economic co-operation and measures to encourage 
mutual understanding, in order to assist them in their special consideration of the 
totality of relationships within these islands. These joint studies were undertaken by 
senior officials of the two governments. In carrying our their task officials bore in 
mind the already close relations between the two countries and their common member- 
ship of the European Community. (Cmnd. 8414, 1981, p. 4) 

Their conclusion on civil rights was that apart from certain major differences set out 
below, “Citizens of the UK resident in Ireland and Irish citizens resident in the United 
Kingdom enjoy virtually all the rights and privileges of citizens of the host country, reflecting 
the unique relationship between the two countries” (ibid., para. 50). 

There follows a summary and explanation of the differences they found. So far as voting 
rights are concerned, in Great Britain, Irish and British citzens have equal voting rights 
whereas in Northen Ireland, the franchise for local and Assembly elections is confined 
to persons born in Northern Ireland or who have been continuously resident in the United 
Kingdom for the previous seven years, provided that they are British subjects or were on 
the Northern Ireland Register of Electors in 1962 and have resided in Northern Ireland 
for the three months preceding the qualifying date. In effect, this excludes a number of 
Irish citizens and British subjects resident in Northern Ireland from voting at local and 
Assembly elections and comparison between the different registers in use in Northern Ireland 
suggests that about 5,000/6,000 people may be affected in this way. 

Something like 450,000 Irish citizens are believed to be entitled to vote in “British elec- 
tions”. 

Even those who like myself support the preservation of Irish voting rights in this country 
find it deeply unsatisfactory that reciprocity is not afforded to the United Kingdom by 
the Republic of Ireland. Governments of both complexion have appointed Ulstermen consid- 
ered to be Irish citizens under the law of the Republic to Seanad Eireann; but while all 
resident and qualified non-citizens may stand at local elections in the Republic only resident 
Irish citizens may vote in elections for the lower House, Ddil Eireann, presidential elections 
and referendums to amend the Constitution. All residents and qualified non-citizens may 
stand at local elections ; but only citizens may stand at Ddil elections and any extension 
of the right to vote for that House would not automatically apply to the right to stand 
at such elections. As for the European Assembly, all resident citizens of European Com- 
munity countries may vote; but only persons entitled to be elected to the Ddil may be 
eligible for election. 

However, on 28th January, Mr Dick Spring TD, Deputy Prime Minister said: 

“The Tanaiste and Minister for the Environment, Mr Dick Spring has announced that 
a bill is being prepared to give full voting rights to British citizens living here. The 
Tanaiste expects to bring the bill before the Ddil within the next month. The bill will 
give the right to vote at Presidential elections and referenda as well as at Ddil elections. 

In common with other EEC citizens living here British citizens already have the right 
to vote at Local Government elections and at elections to the European Parliament. 
The Tanaiste indicated that he is examining the question of extending full voting rights 
to citizens of other EEC countries living here”. 
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An additional statement was made by Mr Spring in Parliament on 27 January as follows : 
“The Government has decided to extend voting rights at Ddil elections to British citizens 
resident in Ireland. The necessary legislation is being prepared by my Department and 
will be brought before the Ddil at the earliest opportunity. I am having the question 
of extending such rights to citizens of other countries resident here examined. The 
number of non-nationals on the current register of electors who are not entitled to 
vote at Ddil elections is 20,415” 

Failing reciprocity through the promised legislation, it may prove increasingly difficult 
r j_j er Majesty’s Government to justify the continuance of the right of Irish citizens to 
vote in this country. To remove the right would nevertheless cut one strand in a network 
of British Isles connections. Such legislation would run counter to “the unique relationship 
between the two governments without affecting national sovereignty”. This relationship 
received “institutional expression” in the “Anglo-Irish (sic) Intergovernmental Council”, 
established “following the Anglo-Irish (sic) talks and Joint Studies which began in 1980”.* 
The Republic of Ireland is a sovereign state. It cannot be compelled to co-operate. It 
can be influenced and persuaded to adopt courses of common interest and mutual benefit. 

It needs little imagination to visualise that the removal of a long established privilege, such 
as the right to take part in our elections, would set back “the significant improvement 
in relations between the two countries in recent years, both bilaterally and working together 
as members of the European Community”.* British residents and British business in the 
Republic would be likely to suffer and the vital co-operation against the common terrorist 
enemy that has been built up between the police forces of the United Kingdom and the 
Irish Republic would almost certainly be impaired. 

His Excellency the Irish Ambassador, Dr Eamon Kennedy, writing to me on 7 February, 
defined the “official attitude” of his Government. This 

“has been and remains that the issue of Irish voting rights in Britain is an internal 
British issue in which we have no role. Nonetheless, one cannot ignore the implications 
of removing the vote on the Irish community in Britain, on public opinion in Ireland 
and on Anglo-Irish relations generally. Regardless of the merits or demerits of the 
issue itself, the removal of the vote will have negative impact in all three areas. The 
Government thus finds itself in a position where it effectively supports the jetention 
of the Irish vote through its own moves to proceed with reciprocal measures”. 

The last sentence and in particular its final words on reciprocity get to the heart of 
the matter. 

I respectfully suggest therefore that, even if it were practicable, a right enjoyed since 
1921 should not be done away but that your honourable Committee might consider recom- 
mending that Her Majesty’s Government should ensure that it is made plain to Dublin 
how important to the “unique relationship” between the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland is that principle of reciprocity which 
successive Irish governments have indicated that they would honour. 



* Northern Ireland: A Framework for Devolution. April 1982. Cmnd. 8541 
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APPENDIX 32 

Memorandum submitted by Sir Robin Day 

I suggest that the law relating to deposits in elections would be greatly improved by the 
following three-point reform: 

1 . The deposit should be raised to £2,000 ; 

2. The proportion of this deposit to be forfeited would depend on the percentage of 
votes cast ; 

3. The percentage of votes above which there would be no forfeiture would be 10 per 
cent (ie, lower than the present 12| per cent). 

in explanation of the above : 

The Central Statistical Office inform me that the equivalent today of £1 in 1918 (the 
year the £150 deposit was introduced) would be £14*42. This means that the current equiva- 
lent of £150 in 1918 is £2,163. I therefore suggest that the most reasonable figure for the 
deposit today should be £2,000. 

I suggest “graduated forfeiture” because it has always seemed unjust to me that a serious 
candidate who polls a perfectly respectable vote (eg, just under the deposit line) should 
suffer the same penalty as a candidate who polls a contemptibly trivial number of votes. 
This injustice would be even more marked if the deposit were raised to £2,000, unless there 
is “graduated forfeiture” dependent on the proportion of votes cast. For greater simplicity 
and fairness, the third point of my reform is that no part of the deposit would be forfeited 
by any candidate polling 10 per cent or more of the votes cast. I therefore propose a simple 
formula which would operate thus : 

A candidate who polled less than 1 per cent of the votes cast would forfeit his entire 
deposit of £2,000. 

A candidate who polled between 1 per cent and 2 per cent of the votes would forfeit 
£1,800. 

A candidate who polled between 2 per cent and 3 per cent of the votes would forfeit 
£1,600 

and so on, up to a candidate who polls between 9 per cent and 10 per cent of the 
votes cast who would forfeit only £200 of his deposit. 

Needless to say, in these days of pocket calculators, not to mention computers, the above 
calculations could be very swiftly made and, with the threshold lowered to 10 per cent, 
would be even simpler than if the present 12£ per cent were retained. 

I do not seek to give oral evidence to you because the above speaks for itself. 



Sir Robin Day 
18 February 1983 
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APPENDIX 33 

Memorandum submitted by Mr F L Shaw 

OFFICIAL MARK ON BALLOT PAPERS 
. much experience in the performance of the duties of a Returning Officer and 
Following Parliamentary and Local Government elections, I have in recent years 

supporting 0 f t h e effects resulting from the provision originating in the Ballot 

a .P a iring that any ballot paper found by the Returning Officer not to bear the 
Official Mark must be disregarded when he declares the result. 

Thus votes (otherwise valid) are lost; at a General Election many thousands of ballot 
papers are invalidated for this reason. 

When such mandatory invalidation crucially affects the outcome, resort to the Courts 
, , „ ,he only means of securing a review which may lead to a variation of the declared 
° fL n W nr even a fresh election. There has been a number of such cases in the past few 
« Without an amendment of the law there is no prospect of a diminution of such 
actions Tbie inconvenience occasioned by the present machinery and the cost involved are 
both substantial. 

Amongst those expressing dissatisfaction with this state of affairs are Ministers of the 
Crown and Local Government Associations. 

Tf it could be shown that this clumsy system provided an effective safeguard against 
1 iipo» nractice it would of course have to be accepted. In fact, however, no case 
w come® tonight where the cause of a ballot paper not bearing the official mark has 
hainother than by sheer inadvertence. Quite simply the Presiding Officer or his clerk when 
Sng the teUot paper to the voter has carelessly failed to perforate the paper with the 
stamping instrument and the voter (often ignorant of the requirement) has accepted and 
used the paper in good faith. . . , ... 

There is no known instance of the absence of the offictal mark arising from a criminal 
offence such as the introduction of a false ballot paper. 

Having regard to the many safeguards against election offences it is reasonable to assume 
thS the authentication of a ballot paper by the official mark serves no purpose and that 
its discontinuance could only be advantageous. 

Onnosition to this suggestion appears to spring from the fear that withdrawal of the 
official mark would enable some offence hitherto unknown to be perpetrated. For my p 
I cannot envisage the means whereby any such offence would be possible. 

If the official mark is to be retained, any reform would be restricted to the introduction 
nfA means whereby the Returning Officer must in certain circumstances (eg where the 
l"e ")! before deciarfng the result include therein votes ^recorded w f papers 
where the only defect arises from the omission by inadvertence of the official mark. T 
would certainly be a worthwhile improvement. 

The need for reform concerning the official ma* is ^fSaf^ 

SS L^eVa^ea^that - vote are lost because of inadvertent 
failure on the part of officials to conform to a prescribed procedure. 

In the interests of brevity I have not burdened these notes with references to cases and 
sources u"1ch my statements are based. These can be supplied ,f required. 



F L Shaw 
September 1982 
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APPENDIX 34 

Memorandum submitted by the Liberal Party’s Reform of Government Panel 

DEPOSIT/NOMINATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. The Liberal Party’s Reform of Government Panel has considered the examination 
of the Liberal Party’s witness by the Home Affairs Select Committee on 15 December 
1982 on the matter of nomination requirements and deposits. The firmly-held view of the 
Liberal Party, that the deposit system should be replaced by the requirement of an increased 
number of signatures for nomination, remains. However, the panel has decided to put for- 
ward a revised proposal for the number and nature of nominating signatures to the Select 
Committee. 

2. The Panel feels that the Committee’s line of questioning mixed two quite distinct 
issues — whether it is desirable to present would-be parliamentary candidates with some test 
of their seriousness before their names are placed in front of the electorate; and whether 
such a test should be one of financial means. We do not believe that money is an appropriate 
test. It presents no serious barrier to the wealthy eccentric, but will present a serious problem 
to the less well-endowed political party. To use the excuse of the rising number of frivolous 
candidates at recent By-elections to propose an increase in the deposit would be seen by 
independent opinion as the two parties enjoying secure corporate incomes giving themselves 
an additional privilege. It was evident from the question put to our witnesses that several 
Members do not appreciate the problems of financing political activity entirely out of the 
pockets of our membership. If the Committee were truly concerned about the dignity of 
Parliament and abuse of the Parliamentary system, it would now be looking at some other 
non-financial hurdle. 

3. We now put forward the following suggestion. The nomination requirement should 
be 0-5 per cent of the electorate. For an average parliamentary election, this would mean 
300-350 signatures; the principle could also be applied to municipal elections, though for 
multiple vacancy elections 0-5 per cent should be divided by the number of seats at stake. 

4. Each signature should be a separately signed declaration, along the following lines : 

I hereby declare that I wish to support X, described as Y (description 
on ballot paper) as a parliamentary candidate for the Z constituency, 
and that I am willing for my support for this candidate to be publicly 
known. 

Name Electoral Registration No 

Address 



Date 

5. Such declarations would be valid provided they were dated within a year of the election 
concerned. This provision would allow parties to commence collection of nomination signa- 
tures immediately upon the publication of each year’s election register, storing them for 
use at the appropriate time. A local party, with a prospective candidate in the field and 
a reasonable local organisation, should have no serious difficulty in doing this — indeed 
some would see this system as having democratic advantages encouraging local parties to 
keep properly in touch with their supporters. 

^ ii^ n u * nva ^ nomination signature would not invalidate any others. Wise candidates 
would, therefore, secure a small excess over the required number in case any turned out 
to be invalid. Returning officers could scrutinise a selection of papers, but the better deterrent 
to any misuse of the system would be the publication of the local signatories’ names — eg 
in public libraries or post offices. 

7. An independent or rebel party candidate would have to get their support organised 
to have a chance of getting sufficient signatures. If an independent looked a serious con- 
tender, then there would be media attention on whether sufficient people would give support. 
It an unexpected candidate were to produce enough signatures, then there would be intense 
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, ■„ who the people were who gave them the chance of standing. Such public interest 
and 1 SuSnr should Insure that the act of signing such a nominating declaration were taken 

seriously. 

o ™ ^on^irler that a system such as this would far more effectively confine parliamentary 
S W those who are seriously interested in persuading the electorate to support 

candidatures th ^ the baUot paper would have demonstrated significant support, 

‘anTcould be treated equally seriously by the broadcasting authorities. 



February 1983 
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APPENDIX 35 

Memorandum submitted by Mr T P S O’Connell 

Contents 

1. Introduction. 

2. Summary 

3. The Procedure that Enables Breach of Electoral Secrecy 

4. The Lack of Compelling Justification for the Procedure 

5. The Lack of Credibility of the Safeguards 

6. Amendments Proposed 

7. Conclusion 



1 . Introduction 

1oiorb» U 5 derSa A n £ * a L for * eir 'instigation into the Representation of the Peoole Art 

r ,h to mms'sk 

Within tWS general area ’ see the “ d letter 

1.2 The matter I wish to raise is also one of procedure and is of funds mr nt-j i t 

ence h ’ S C0Untry ’ S dectoral system ’ and 80 cIea rly falls within the Committee’s terms of S 



2. Summary 

tho,'ibT h t S “™ tr y has always prided itself on the secrecy of the ballot This secrecv is 
thought to be fundamental and unassailable. A breach of electoral secrecv wnnlrt kl a 

3. The Procedure that Enables Breach of Electoral Secrecy 

the Act.* ounterfoil of their ballot; see the attached extracts from 

after an election ^discover ^£ S ra^ r a° me ? ne | W * tl1 access t0 the ballots and counterfoils 
of the ball“ takes vou to fts it? l - 1 P art,cu ‘ ar vote. The serial number on the back 
number, and the register gives the voter’s namTaSd SdrSr ^ V °‘ er ’ S eleCt ° ra ‘ regiSter 



* Not printed 
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n To make such a search would not be at all time-consuming. Anyone doing it would 
c ,,„rt the books of counterfoils into serial number order and the electoral registers into 
•cter number order; that would take a few minutes. If the searcher is interested in ballots 
2® _ particular candidate or those spoilt by inflammatory slogans, then the count will 
L° J ensured that they are already in a separate bundle. Then the search for voters would 
ite nnlv a few seconds each, going from the ballot concerned to its counterfoil in the 
sorted counterfoil stack, and from there to the right electoral register in the sorted stack 
of registers. 



1 a It would of course, be a very time-consuming job to carry out a search going the 
other way, from a voter to their ballot, because it would not be possible to take advantage 
of sorting in this way. 



4 The Lack of Compelling Justification for the Procedure 
4 1 The justification for this procedure would seem to have two parts : first, the need 
. ’u, able to subtract from the votes counted those cast by people who had behaved impro- 
perly in one way or another; and second, the need to be able to detect improper behaviour 
in the first place. 

4 0 As for the first, I do not think the need is so great as to justify the existence of 
the tracing procedure. It happens in the very rare circumstance that a scrutiny is called 
for after an election and decided that certain votes were made invalid because of bribery, 
rersonation or voting by a person disqualified or guilty of electoral corruption. These 
Svalid votes are identified by tracing from voter to ballot form and deducted from the 
count The invalid votes will affect the result only in very close elections and if the result 
could be changed by the deduction of some invalid votes it would probably be better to 
hold the election again. A scrutiny without the tracing procedure could determine the number 
of votes affected by the electoral offences, could anyway if it wished presume which way 
thev were cast in the case of bribery or voting by someone guilty of corruption, and require 
a new election to be held if the result looked in doubt. That would be expensive, and 
annoying for the electorate, but it would be extremely rare, and would be no great price 
to pay for the elimination of the tracing procedure. 

41 The second justification would be the need to detect electoral offences in the first 
dace The Act defines four offences to do with the balloting itself: voting when disqualified, 
nersonation, voting more than once, and tampering with the election papers. There are 
u^vs of detecting and proving all these offences without tracing who cast a particular ballot. 

toHriS fte first three briefly. The fourth, tampering with the ballot, needs to 
be dealt with in more detail. 

4 4 Detection of voting when disqualified: The tracing procedure cannot be relevant t 
this That a disqualified person voted is proved by their having been crossed off the elect °^ 
register by tt pTS officer. The production of the ballot form itself is not necessary 
nor even is it additional proof. 

4.5 Detection of voting more than once: An attempt to ote more 

more than once in different people’s names can also be considered as the offence ot pe 
tion, which I deal with next. 

4.6 Detection of personation: If someone goes to cast someone' LU^econd mtempt'to 

dscovered'at'this 'stage. If theTuJpiclon^^ b^n marked^ ffthe^egiSr 

it necessary to produce the ballot form 

itself to prove the offence. 

4.7 Detection of tampering with the ballot : If the 
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by each polling station against the number of voters marked off the electoral registers for 
that station. They would then sort all the ballot forms into order by serial number and 
match them against the books of counterfoils (some of which would still have unused ballot 
forms attached). Any ballot forms added or removed would then be detected, because their 
serial numbers would be out of range, or duplicate, or missing. Any suspicious looking 
ballot form would be checked against its counterfoil, to see if the tears matched. Any sets 
of ballot forms from one book all marked in a similar way, or all different from the rest 
in some particular way, would also be detected. 

4.8 For a forgery to be successful, both the counterfoils and ballot forms would have 
to be forged, with the correct secret official mark (perforation), the serial numbers would 
have to be in the sequence of those issued, the forged ballot forms would have to be added 
to the ballot boxes and the corresponding genuine ones removed, the forged counterfoils 
likewise would have to be exchanged for the genuine ones, the forged ballot forms would 
have not to stand out from the rest when seen as a group, and the votes marked on them 
would have to be for a plausible variety of candidates (which is not what the forgers would 
want), and marked in a variety of hands. It is not really conceivable that someone could 
achieve such a forgery. 

4.9 Alternatively genuine ballot forms could be stolen from the ballot box and altered 
the original “X” being erased and a different one marked. But that would be difficult 
given the time available. And any signs that aroused the suspicion of tampering would 
also be sufficient evidence of it. It would not be necessary to trace the actual voter and 
ask them to check the ballot form. Any altered ballot forms that did not look suspicious 
would not be detected anyway, and would only be discovered if every single ballot were 
traced back to and checked by its voter. 

4.10 Stealing a genuine blank book of ballot forms and counterfoils might look a more 
promising way of tampering with the ballot. But to withstand the checking procedures 
the forgers would still have to mark the votes for a plausible variety of candidates in a 
variety of hands, and the same number of additional voters would have to be marked 
off the register after the poll closed but before the count started. If there were suspicion 
that this had happened then all the people who supposedly had voted in the polling district 
concerned, or if necessary in the entire constituency, would have to be asked if they had 
voted. The suspicion would be confirmed if a number of them were marked off the register 
but had not in fact voted. That would be a tedious and time-consuming task, but not 
as bad as tracing the voters for each ballot form and asking them to check it. Both checks 
require going from register to voter, but the second also requires going from ballot form 
to register first. 

4.11 In the preceding paragraphs I have considered a number of possible offences and 
asked whether the tracing procedure is necessary for their prevention or detection In the 
next paragraph I start from the other end and ask what offence could this procedure be 
necessary for the detection of. 



4.12 It would have to be an offence which resulted in a ballot or group of ballots having 
some characteristic that raised the suspicion of tampering but was not in itself sufficient 
evidence of it. I find it difficult to think of such a characteristic, but anyway the suspicion 
could be tested without tracing each voter. The ballot forms in question would have to 
be genuine ones; forged ballot forms would not pass the really thorough scrutiny they 
would now be subjected to. They could not be ones that had been properly issued and 
marked by voters, and then altered by the forgers, since again they would not pass a thorough 
scrutiny. They would have to be genuine ballot forms that the forgers had stolen before 
they were used and had marked themselves, with plausible votes. And the forgers would 
also have to have marked extra voters off the polling station’s electoral registers after the 
close of poll The fraud could be detected by checking whether everyone in the polling 
district who had been marked off the register had in fact voted. That would be more time- 
consuming than tracing only the voters who had supposedly cast those suspect ballots, 
but it could in no way be considered prohibitively difficult. It would happen only very 
rarely, if ever, and would be a small pnce to pay for the elimination of the tracing procedure. 

J r th , 0U S ht of ev ery single possibility in the way of tampering 

b * Ilot ’ ^ 1 thlI f 1 have made it clear that it is very difficult to think of an 
electoral offence that can be prevented, detected, or proved only if this tracing procedure 
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■ it think that if it ever happened that a scrutiny was called for and decided 
lof^fresh electiorf rather than tracTtheir votw^n^possitdy^ec^r^a'dif^ent^sult. 

to*? ballot™ and counterfoils might improperly trace who cast particular votes. 

0 4- 15 ^ ^ to electoral 

officer f 3** longer write a voter’s electoral register number on the counterfo.1 of their 
ballot. 

, THF T ack of Credibility of the Safeguards 

safhguard" against malpractice by the state. 

' ^ '^^be^threm^e^by^ne^^m^^political^iinorhi^.^might^ell ^i^^xeptable 

Xd out aft ”^tion who voted for certain candidates m certain areas. 

the UK, and an Irish thought desirable to find out who voted 

of voters of Irish extraction. Then it might R blica n slogans. The Police might consider 

for that candidate or spoiled their ballo P . , course of their enquiries into the 

such a list very useful promising leads -. 11 

bombings, because they might thmk those £ an E d hel maint ain the security 

might well be thought that it could ^ e o ™ ectora , secrecy of a small number of people 
of the state, at a cost only , • country was anyway dubious. And since it 

^ntedone t°r? quicWy Is^hout public knowledge and controversy, the case 
for it might seem overwhelming. 

5.5 It might be thought that °^ y 

could imagine that a g ^ law officers used to boast to the world about 

will remember how until recently our senior jaw , td ; urY 0 f one’s peers, at the 

Is country’s grand tradition * ^ 1 a ", filing in serioSs politically 

same time as they were secretly adm would still be going on now if a prosecution 

L^Ihad S not Idlnly retS ta existence during a politically sensitive case m front 

5.6 In my opinion, many people who mlTnev'er bScItS secrecy 
set up a procedure that makes it so easy for tt secre y 
to find out who cast votes it might consider dubiou . 

6. Amendments Proposed , in „ 0 f t h e Act 

6.1 When I read through the brief reference to this fundamental 

I was astonished to find that there had e y pjf e ralse d the matter as an ameiid- 

and obvious question. Mr Gallacher member for of order; see the attached 

nt WffiSS * a<W *— of the Secrctary ° f State_ 

rather too readily, in my opinion. _ 



* Not printed. 
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6.2 The amendment I propose is different from Mr Gallacher’s. He proposed that 

serial number should no longer appear on the back of the ballot form. But that wo in 
preclude many of the checks that help in finding out whether the ballot has been tamue H 
with. I would propose to break a different link in the chain from ballot form to vote 
by an amendment requiring that a voter’s electoral register number should no longer b 
written on the counterfoil of their ballot. g De 

6.3 I have not listed a number of minor consequential amendments that would be required 

However, it would no longer be necessary to have the serial number on the back rathe 
than the front, of the ballot form, and to require that it be kept hidden during the count 1 
Indeed, for the checking procedures it would be much more convenient to have the <p r ;J 
number on the front of the ballot form. a 

6.4 The amendments I propose are : 

In Sch 2 Rule 38(1) delete “(c) the number of the elector shall be marked on the 
counterfoil ; 

In Sch 2 Rule 57 delete para 7. 



7. Conclusion 

7.1 The electorate’s confidence in the secrecy of the ballot is fundamental to our political 
system and I can see no case for continuing with a procedure which allows it to be breached 
for no obvious good reason, and with safeguards which many people will not find credible 
particularly in politically disturbed times. ’ 

7.2 I should like to recommend to the Committee that they consider amending the 
Representation of the People Act so that a voter’s electoral register number is no lonper 
written on the counterfoil of their ballot. g 



7.3 If the Government resists this reform, which would remove any possibility of the 
extremely serious offence of a breach of the secrecy of the ballot by officials with access 
to the election papers, at no real risk of increasing the possibility of other electoral offences 
then the thoughtful citizen will start to wonder why. 

January 1983 
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APPENDIX 36 

Memorandum submitted by The Greater London Council 

The Representation of the People Bill now before Parliament consolidates the statute law 
relating to elections. Meanwhile the Select Committee on Home Affairs is examining aspects 
of election law, and we consider that the Council should submit evidence to the Committee 
on the matters described below. 

On 21 September 1982 the Council resolved (pp 177-8) that the Government be requested 
to institute a thorough review, to which the Council would wish to submit evidence, of 
the election petition procedure, including in particular alternative arrangements for the mat- 
ter of costs, the avoidance of such terms as “corrupt” and “illegal” in non-criminal proceed- 
ings and the provision of a filtering mechanism for criminal prosecutions. The request has 
received support from the Association of Metropolitan Authorities, the Association of 
County Councils, the Association of District Councils and the London Borough of Green- 
wich. A copy of the Council’s views on electoral law in relation to expenditure by candidates 
and their agents and, in particular on election petitions, was sent to the Clerk to the Select 
Committee on Home Affairs to ascertain whether the Committee would be willing to receive 
evidence on the matter. It is understood that the report has been circulated to the Commitee 
and that further evidence from the Council is acceptable. The Home Office have replied 
meanwhile that the Government has no present plans to review the matters raised by the 
Council, although the Council’s views have been noted and will be borne in mind should 
a suitable opportunity arise. 

Election petition procedure 

At present a local government election can be challenged by a petition presented to the 
High Court by four electors or a candidate. The petition is then tried in open court, usually 
in or near the area of the local authority. Legal proceedings can take some time; for example 
the hearing of the petition following the 1981 Council elections in Richmond lasted three 
and a half weeks. Generally the costs fall on the parties to the petition and the whole 
process can involve both sides in substantial legal costs which can be out of all proportion 
to the issues involved. The effect of petitions brought under this procedure can therefore 
be to produce cost “penalties” which are grossly in excess of those incurred for the same 
infringements when proved under criminal law by the Director of Public Prosecutions (DPP), 
(whose costs are borne by the Crown). The law enables petitions to be brought challenging 
a successful candidate without any prior formal investigation to establish the existence of 
evidence providing prima facie support for the allegation. No investigation by the DPP 
or the police is required prior to the serving of the petition. In the Richmond case the 
election court dismissed all allegations of “corrupt” practice and 13 out of 15 allegations 
of “illegal” practice. Although after the serving of the petition the DPP had certain police 
inquiries made, they were parallel to and not part of the petitioners’ case. Indeed Counsel 
for the DPP made it clear at the end of the hearing that he had found nothing upon 
which he would have wished to prosecute the successful candidate for “corruption” or 
“illegality”. We have considered in the context of filtering mechanisms — 

(1) The precedent in pecuniary interest legislation, a prosecution under which cannot 
be brought except by or on behalf of the DPP. We have noted that the report of 
the Royal Commission on Standards of Conduct in Public Life (the “Salmon 
Report” — 1976) recommended that prosecutions under the Prevention of Corruption 
legislation should continue to require the consent of the Attorney-General and did 
not recommend any change to the current limitation on the institution of proceedings 
under pecuniary interest legislation ; and 

(2) The possibility that greater freedom for the High Court to decide the amount of 
security for costs which may be required, would operate indirectly as a filtering 
mechanism for private proceedings. 

However, we do not consider that security for costs would be an appropriate mechanism 
for this purpose, in the light of our views (below) on such security. We see a direct filter 
as appropriate, provided that it is accompanied by suitable safeguards. In our view an 
election petition procedure is an important factor in maintaining public confidence in the 
fair conduct of elections. Moreover the law relating to election expenses is not clear and 
we envisage circumstances where it would be right to seek a judicial decision to clarify 
the law, whether or not there is any suggestion that a candidate has deliberately acted 
in contravention. An election court currently has power to seek a decision of the High 
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Court on a point of law arising from an election petition Accordingly we consider that 
private proceedings should not be permitted unless the DPP has first investigated the matter 
and has decided not to take action. 

The law requires an election petition to be published and the trial of the petition and 
any criminal trial to take place in public. This, itself, seems entirely appropriate. However, 
it is for consideration whether the words “corrupt” and “illegal’ are appropriate for a 
civil action especially when allegations can be made without any prior police investigation. 
The candidate concerned can be subjected to considerable adverse publicity which, in view 
of the terminology used, can have unwarranted criminal overtones in the eyes of the general 
public. This is further reason why there should be a preliminary investigation by the DPP 
to assess whether proceedings would be appropriate. Our conclusion is that, if a suitable 
filtering mechanism on the lines proposed above were introduced, the current terminology 
could remain. It is a feature of criminal prosecutions that allegations may be made which 
in the event are not proved. 

The maximum security for costs which may be required is £500, which has remained 
the figure since 1882. (The figure for parliamentary election petitions has remained at £1,000 
since 1868.) Monetary inflation since 1882 would increase this sum to £14,200. In so far 
as proceedings were brought by the DPP, the matter of security for costs would not arise, 
since costs awarded to the candidate would be payable by the Crown. If, however, a filtering 
mechanism were introduced which continued to allow private proceedings (as we suggest), 
the amount of security needs to be considered further. We do not suggest that the maximum 
should be (on inflation rates since 1882) £14,200: there is a need to balance both the rights 
of candidates and the importance to public confidence of private proceedings being reason- 
ably available. The High Court should continue to have discretion as to the amount of 
security required in a particular case; but the maximum figure should be increased to a 
realistic amount, namely one which in reality would allow the High Court to reflect in 
its decision the particular circumstances of the case. 

Absent voting 
Harmonization 

The general principle for both parliamentary and local elections is that the elector must 
vote in person at the polling station allotted to him by the returning officer. In certain 
circumstances, reflecting an inability or likely inability to vote in person, an elector may, 
on application to be treated as an absent voter, vote by post. Many of these exceptional 
cases apply to both parliamentary and local elections; eg, inability, by reason of blindness 
or other physical incapacity or religious observance, to vote in person or to vote unaided. 

In certain circumstances, however, the rules differ between parliamentary and local elec- 
tions. Postal voting is available at parliamentary elections, but not at local elections, for 
registered service voters (who at both types of election may vote by proxy) currently within 
the United Kingdom (UK), for a person unable or unlikely to be able to go in person 
to the station because he or his spouse is a candidate in another constituency (general 
elections only) and for a person who no longer resides at his qualifying address (his new 
address being in a different electoral area). 

The precise reasons for these differences are not entirely clear. The exception at parliamen- 
tary general elections for those who are candidates elsewhere may be seen as reflecting 
a view that personal voting is likely to be more difficult in such circumstances at parliamen- 
tary elections than at local elections. 

However, a person may reside in the area of one local authority and thus be registered 
as an elector there but, on grounds of land ownership or employment, stand for election 
to another local authority. The inability to secure a postal vote at a local election on the 
grounds of change of address seems particularly difficult to justify. The tenth of October 
operates as the qualifying date for the register in force for the twelve months from the 
following 16 February. According to a survey published recently by the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys more than one-third of those who are unemployed in London are 
not registered as electors. We consider that, where a person moves house to take up a 
new job, he should not be expected to risk practical disenfranchisement until the next register 
is compiled. This particular exception is mirrored in provisions for proxy voting. A proxy 
is entitled to vote by post at a parliamentary election if the address which he provides 
as that to which the ballot paper is to be sent is not in the same electoral area as the 
elector’s qualifying address. This provision is not available at a local election, notwithstand- 
ing that (with very limited exceptions) proxy appointments cannot be made for local elections 
alone but once made for parliamentary elections operate also for local elections. It may 
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he noted that an application for a postal vote at local election must be submitted 
3 aovs earlier than an application relating to a parliamentary election— a distinction which 
two cay ^ - n the time limits f or applications to be no longer treated as an absent voter 

or M cancel a proxy appointment. 

oiearlv anv extension of postal voting (post is pre-paid by the returning officer) is likely 
• 7)ease costs. Against such an increase needs to be weighed the clear desirability that 
'IT who are represented on local authorities, or in Parliament, should enjoy the basic 
r ilnm of a vote which enables them to influence their representation. In the complex 
re of electoral law any simplification which can reasonably be achieved is worth pursuing 
nractical effect of improving an understanding of the rules and consequentially, in- 
rasing ease of voting. Harmonization of the postal voting provisions for parliamentary 
and local elections would be a step in that direction. 

Holiday voting . , . . , . ... 

„„„ area of postal voting which the Select Committee is considering is the question whether 
° nof those on holiday should be able to vote. The ordinary day of local elections is 
She first Thursday in May, although of course by-elections and Parliamentary general elec- 
fons may occur at any time. Postal ballot papers may not be sent out of the UK, so 
that iT absence from the qualifying addresses were a ground for securing a postal vote, 
h n’ractice this would apply only to those still within the UK. Even were ballot papers 
P frhed overseas it seems unlikely that they could be returned in time. In addition an 
extension^of V postal votffig to absence on holiday seems likely to prove both costly and 
difficult to administer, assuming a significant take up. 

The current basis of postal voting is an essentially involuntary inability to vote in Pf son, 
and it might be contended that there are limits to the extent to which society should seek 
?o enable those whose inability is voluntary nevertheless to vote. However, we do not con- 
sider ffiat absence on holiday should be viewed as voluntary in this context: only the dates 
of general local elections are pre-determined and in any event m practice an individual s 
hohday arrangements may reflect circumstances which are such that the timing is not vohm- 
tarv In the light of the practical considerations concerning the return of ballot papers 
from overseas, we suggest for consideration that absence on holiday should entitle the elector 
to vote by proxy. 



British citizens resident abroad 

The Select Committee is also considering whether British citizens abroad should be allowed 
“ vote Cunenfly his right is limited to service personnel and Crown servants (and their 
Irnes) In Xcipk the position of others whose jobs require them to live abroad by 

g shag 

precise dividing line between those who would qualify and those who would not may no 
be^asy to draw. Nevertheless we consider that possible means of t attending he vote to 
this category should be explored and the practical consequences (including cost) identified. 



Postal voting procedures 

voter. ^e^e^conce^d^ifpartkulmVbouMlreprocedine^hichm^be^opte^ at^esiden- 

votes^in |™c y £ th£ g Mm 

designed to sustain secrecy of voting at polling stations. , opportunity for 

us to be adequate safeguards to that end Postal v° . - t canno t be eliminated; 
undue influence of the voter. We recognize that sue oppo > y . c j rclims tances 

but we consider that ways in which postal voters may . r- establishments where 

which provide secrecy of voting should be examined, m . suitable definition 

a significant number of the residents are entitled to a postal vote. A suitable aenn 

of “significant” might be “five or more”. 
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Extension of the vote to non-Commonwealth residents 

In order to qualify for inclusion on the register of electors for parliamentary and local 
elections, a person must be resident in the UK on the qualifying date and be a Common- 
wealth citizen or a citizen of the Republic of Ireland. It is not possible to quantify exactly 
how many non-Commonwealth citizens are resident in the country and who are therefore 
not entitled to vote at elections. There are currently many ethnic minorities in London 
who are seeking British citizenship to accord with the British Nationality Act 1981. 

They were estimated at the beginning of 1982 to be in the region of about 500,000 in 
number, although many would be British subjects resident in this country and therefore 
entitled to be on the register of electors. We have noted that three democratic countries 
allow non-nationals the right to vote. In Sweden everyone who is considered normally resi- 
dent is entitled to vote provided they complete the register. There is a period of a few 
months after the completion of the register before it comes into effect and this is the only 
residence qualification. In Canada, at Federal level, only Canadian citizens are entitled 
to vote but the provinces are allowed discretion to enable non-nationals to vote in provincial 
elections. A similar system operates in Australia in that individual states can allow non- 
nationals to vote if they wish, but only Australian citizens can vote in national elections. 

We consider it reasonable to extend the principle currently applicable to Irish citizens 
so that other non-Commonwealth citizens who are resident in this country should have 
the right to vote at elections. Quantification of the number of potential voters involved is 
difficult to predict, although in London it could affect between 30,000 and 50,000 residents. 
Many of these would be people who have settled in London as refugees and migrants. 
They would include the Latin American community, North African groups (Moroccans, 
etc) and many other ethnic minority groups. The Representation of the People Act could 
therefore be seen as indirectly discriminatory in its effects on these groups in denying them 
the right to vote as residents when this is accorded to another racial group of non-Common- 
wealth citizens. 

The Ethnic Minorities Committee have agreed so far as concerned. 

Deposits 

The Select Committee is examining the size of deposit currently required of candidates. 
The current position is that a deposit of £150 is required for each candidate at a parliamen- 
tary election and is forfeited if the candidate does not receive more than one-eighth of 
the total votes polled by all the candidates. No deposit is required at a local election. 
In considering the size of the deposit, the circumstances of forfeiture, and its possible appli- 
cation to local elections, regard needs to be had not only to the matter of frivolous candidates 
but also to those who, whilst they may not command widespread support, stand as candidates 
in all sincerity. The absence of a deposit for local elections may be seen as an endeavour 
to strike such a balance, recognizing that genuine candidates with relatively small support 
may be more numerous at local elections. The current deposit is clearly unlikely to discourage 
the frivolous; yet a significant increase seems likely to deter others too. It may be that 
a modest increase in the deposit would be appropriate if the proportion of votes required 
to save the deposit were also reduced to a figure which the frivolous candidate is unlikely 
to achieve. Whilst the frivolous might not be totally deterred (bearing in mind considerations 
of publicity value), freedom to stand for election is a vital freedom in a democratic society 
and the possibility of frivolous candidates may be the price which needs to be paid. On 
balance, however, we would not favour the introduction of a deposit for local elections. 
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Memorandum submitted by The Communist Party of Great Britain 



ELECTORAL REFORM 

The Communist Party, as a political party organised all over Britain, has for decades stood 
' 0 didates in both local and Parliamentary elections. It has therefore a vital interest in 
Ca fhrms that are necessary to improve the democratic functioning of the British electoral 
re . j t i s on this basis that we submit the following observations to the Home Affairs 
rnmmittee of the House of Commons, which is at present conducting an enquiry into 
the Representation of the People Act 1949. 

We believe that the most important reform that is required to extend democracy is to 
nd the present first-past-the-post electoral system and replace it in all elections by a system 
of proportional representation. We are in favour of the system whereby the elector has 
a single transferable vote in multi-member constituencies. 

Since we understand that this aspect is outside the scope of the present enquiry we will 
not pursue it further. But we felt it vital to make the point at the start of submissions 
dealing with electoral reform. 

The Home Affairs Committee expressed a wish to focus upon a number of questions, 
and on these we express our views, plus on some additional questions. 

Extension of Franchise to British Citizens living aborad (for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions) 

At present the only British people resident overseas who have a vote where they so desire 
(bv proxy) are members of the armed services and government employees. We would be 
in favour of extending the franchise to those citizens working abroad, with a condition 
of annua! renewal of the proxy vote. 



Rights of non-British citizens to vote in UK elections 

At oresent this primarily applies to citizens of Eire. Since 1921 such Irish people resident 
here have had the right to vote. We believe that this should continue. We also believe 
it could be extended to other people of former Commonwealth countries now resident in 
Britain Of course it could be said that such people may apply for naturalisation. But both 
the lengthy procedure and the high cost discourages people who are to all intents and 
purposes permanent residents here from so doing. 

Extension of absent voting rights to those away on holiday 

We are of the opinion that people on holiday in Britain should have the right to vote. 
Holidays often have to be booked well in advance. Also in many cases electors have to 
have their holidays when their employer decides. General and by-elections are called at 
some three weeks’ notice, and it is not always possible to make alterations in such a short 
time. So a postal vote should be permitted from holidays in Britain. 

In view of the large numbers now taking holidays abroad, we are of the opinion that 
a proxy vote should be permitted. Whilst these changes would perhaps make for additional 
work^we believe they are needed. In any ease, it is unlikely that elections would be called 
in peak holiday periods. 



Deposit and Signatures 

Britain is one of a small minority of countries requiring a deposit of money^ a mond rtion 
of becoming a candidate in a general election. We believe that the £150 ° n ^ 1 •, 

duced in 1918, should be abolished entirely. At present it is in effect a tax on minority 
parties. 

At the same time we agree that a candidate should show some evidence of support in 
the constituency. We would therefore propose that 150 signatures of support for a nomtna- 
tion should be required from electors for a nomination to be valid. 

Free post of and free use of public rooms 

We believe that the candidate’s right to issue an election addres: 5 fr ® e . .^e^inthe^S 
is essential. We are also of the opinion that the free post should be restored in the case 
of applications to vote by post. 
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The free use of public rooms by the candidate should continue, with the amend 
that their use is conditional on the meeting being open to the public. content 

We are also of the opinion that publicly owned properties that are vacant should k 
available for use as committee rooms by candidates. u Q 

Equal rights for candidates 

In practice the Representation of the People Act has never given much more than f™, , 
equality of opportunity to candidates. Wealthy candidates and candidates renrew^nf 
wealthy parties have always had a substantial advantage over less fortunately nl»7s 
opponents. It is true that at one time this was kept within certain bounds bv the lima 
placed upon expenditure during the actual election campaign; but as we shall show 
this has less and less relevance. ldLer > 

.{* ut inequalities in candidates; rights in the past pale into insignificance compared 
with what has happened since television broadcasting became a factor. This is the m™! 
powerful means of communication with the electorate. It outweighs in effectiveness all ntw 
means put together. lner 

The number viewing one political broadcast was almost certainly several times creator 
than the total number of people attending all the meetings held during the general election 
throughout Britain, and might have even exceeded the number of electors canvassed 
Television not only enables parties and candidates to reach more people, it affords methods 
of portraying ideas and policies which cannot be equalled by other methods of propoganda. 

The Conservative and Labour Parties seized control of this medium and divided the 
lion s share of broadcasting time between themselves. They were subsequently conroelM 
to give the Liberal Party a larger slice of broadcasting time. 

These three parties, having guaranteed themselves the overwhelming majority of votes 
have now used the election results to take for themselves almost the entire annual allocation 
of political broadcasting time, offering the Ecology Party and the Scottish and Welsh 
Nationalists an insulting few minutes, and banning the Communist Party. The position 
is that votes cannot be won unless an effective appeal can be made to the electors' vet 

is nm allowed ^ ^ been W ° n ’ aCCeSS t0 the facilities for making an effective appeal 

t ,™ s , b 1 | ha y iour has nothing in common with democracy. The Conservative, Labour and 

fmmtiSf T a le A d x? pr k Ven * ° tber ,P arties ’ and particularly the Communist Party, 
trom Winning votes and Members of Parliament. More than anything else, they want to 
P re ™J ^electors from hearing the policies of the Communist Party. The present position 
is indefensible. It must be changed to give all bona fide political parties broadcasting time. 

Election Expenses 

The impositron of an upper limit on a candidates election expenses was intended to curtail 
the bribery and corruption prevalent in elections during the 19th Century. 

Act S ? ct ‘? n 63 prohibited expenditure in support of or against a candidate 
^ d ? r S anisat ‘°n. In s °me elections a mockery has been made of this by big 
S^that H ! t atl0ns ' We ar? of t he °P mlon that Section 63 needs to be strengthened 
^ d t on campaigns for political purposes by big business would be a part 
or the maximum expenditure of the candidate benefiting from it. 

Yt. 1 ; a rf,na are °/ the °P inion /hat business expenditure for political purposes eg donations 
|™ ds ° f P art !® s or front organisations, should be prohibited unless specifically 
alio^^^or\ax b pin:EX>seT S ** ^ annUal generaI meetin «- No s^h expenditure should be 

Ethnic Minorities 

?0Ciety - The , ^turning Officer should therefore have discretion 
democratic rTghts hmc mmonty ‘“guages to assist such electors to exercise their 

Eligibility for nomination 

Elecdonsb^nsp V fW million people are prevented from standing as candidates in Council 
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Election Timetable . 

T . timetable is at present extremely tight, especially for Parliamentary elections. It makes 
^ =difficul? for local authority staff to fulfil all their functions. It also militates 
Sonority parties, which have not the resources of the larger ?nes We therefore 
«,moo t The memorandum of the Local Authority Executives in proposing 28 days for the 
whole process, and that Saturdays be excluded in computing the period. 



Nomination Papers 

We are of the opinion that changes are needed regarding the forni of the nomination paper. 

would suggest that the full name of the signatory should be printed m block capitals, 
withthe noi^af signature alongside. This would make the form of the paper less discrimina- 
tory against voters of foreign origin. 

influence OF POLLING OF Voting Intentions , ,, , 

We would suggest that opinion polls regarding voting intentions should be make illegal 
tom the day of notice of the election, as an undue influence on the voter. 
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APPENDIX 38 

Memorandum submitted by the Parliamentary Research Services 

1 . Deposit and Threshold 

We believe that the deposit should be raised to at least £1,000 for both British parliamenta 
and European parliament elections but that a candidate should only forfeit the denos> 
if he or she fails to poll less than 5 per cent of the total valid votes cast. P 11 

We believe that the amount of the deposit (but not the threshold) should be subiect 
to review by the Secretary of State for the Home Department and adjusted from time 
to time to take account of inflation. This should be possible (as is the case with the limit 
on candidates’ expenses) by an order in Council and should not require an amending Act 

We believe that the present deposit system should not be abolished and replaced with 
a nomination paper which would require a large number (possibly 100) signatures of assent 
ing electors. Such a system would be open to abuse and place an impossible burden on 
Returning Officers who would find it impossible to detect forged signatures. Such a system 
would in our opinion be unworkable and result in an increase in the number of candidates 
seeking personal publicity and use of the free election communication postal scheme 



Multiple Registration 



We believe that it should be an offence for anyone to knowingly seek to be 
other than for their principal place of residence. 



registered 



We believe that multiple registration has in recent years created an elitist class of elector 
registered for two, three or even more addresses and able to choose in which constituencv 
to vote. In marginal constituencies the results can be determined by a handful of votes 
and it is grossly unfair that multiple registration is permitted. 

We accept that there are problems in defining “residence” (although the Treasury antrear 
to have a workable system relating to capital gains tax which might be applicable to regist- 
ration) and multiple registration can never be completely eliminated but it should neverthe- 
less be an offence. 



We believe that since we published in April 1980 an estimate of some 100,000 multinle 
registrahons in England and Wales (there are very few in Scotland and even fewer in 
Northern Ireland) this total has grown and will continue to grow. 

We believe that the present regulations relating to objections are inadequate and should 
t7-'T d ; We attach a special rider to a report by the Electoral Registration Officer 
or Chichester into an objection which illustrates the difficulties faced by an objector (and 
the Electoral Registration Officer) under the present regulations. The Electoral Registration 
Officer has no power to subpoena or investigate and he may know the parties concerned 
This special rider deserves consideration by the Committee. F 

fael right to add a special rider to this statement and express a degree of 

Se and he h d e et^ H H 1 “? der which hearin S s of this nature have to take 

fhefr m Co Y rts have c01 ™niserated with registration officers over 

h,,t thf k d “h n ? ™ lth the evidence and the law involved in section 4 cases anyway, 
^ “ dsk ??hy Procedural provisions in the Act and Regulation 
There ^we? 1/ dl ,® cult ‘ es m “thnn types of section 4 claims or objections. 
L into inveS.T SU J P °, e l na ’ and the “tent to which the person presiding can 
far from 1 ? d 0t j er T”?' n . ormall y pertaining to a legal hearing are 

should^e PI ov,de ? that hearings of claims or objections of this nature 

Executive anfcT™ who nowada y s » frequently the Chief 

be a lawver ° lerk S l ecret f y of the authority concerned, who need not 

the pan^sTnvo^vecTin 3 th^hearffig.^^ 6 ^ ^ with 

foraH*? k^ol'oomaT 01 ^ hlS s0 ! icit ° r are former members of the authority, and 
member Fortunate v f° T' 0ne of the P ersons objected ‘° « a current 

verLhv Of the e a confl ‘ ct arose ln the event > involving a judgment on 

nc vemcity of the evidence, or embarrassing inquiry into personal wavs of life or 

some consideration might be given by the Home Office to whether the manner of 
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, , claims and objections needs altering, for instance by providing a power 

de r TnoSI andby giving registration officers standing discretion to appoint a suitable 
“fde^S’person to prefide and report back, if not decide upon, a claim or objection. 



p G Lomas 

Flectoral Registration Officer 
Chichester Constituency & District 



4 January, 1979 



3 Miscellaneous Matters 

ThesI should be the same in both parliamentary and local government elections, and be 
from 7.00 am until 9.00 pm. 



Availability of Marked Copies of the Register following an election 

to the d way of fny member of the public who wishes to inspect or take copies. 



SomTobstade^should be put in the way of candidates who change their names to one 
similar to that of another candidate in an effort to confuse voters. 

paper could be invalid if the full Christian names are not given. 
labels from Electoral Registration Computer Tapes 

U,i„ E ,1, ,1«1 »»B~" ■« * n£SS 

— as. » — 

Section 86(11 of the RPA 1949 which states: 

“If any returning officer at a parli^cntap^electi ion or an 7 0 “ r fe or C 0 f an y P ^rtner 

or cferk^f any^sudi per^i^acts as anl^en^o^^can^idate in the conduct or management 

of the election, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

wi^d^How'ElSor^ R^tor^OT^Offi^ras to^MU^candfdates on request computer printed 
labels. 

The forwarding of a copy of, he result of the election to the Secretary ofState 
candidates and number of votes cast for each) on the back or me 

it to the Clerk of the Crown m Chancery. _ ither the Home 

Since then Returning Officers havcbeenunder a ?given by them, and 

Office or the Clerk of the Crown with details of the dectmn m u g ^ ^ onl 

required by law, on Form PE 26 (or 5?* t hat a cm S should be sent to the Clerk of 
official result of the election and we bell .eve tha py office wkh form x 

(Statement as to 5S5fS3& Pa^wbi&S ^ired under the Representation 
of the People Regulations 1983, regulation 67 (4). 
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Parliamentary Research Services have for many General Elections enjoyed the assistance 
of the Statistical Division of the Home Office in trying to provide definitive election figures 
and are aware of the amount of time spent by Statistical Division staff in trying to verify 
figures. The form sent to Returning Officers by the Home Office asking for details of election 
expenses also asks for the number of votes cast for each candidate and the description 
of the candidate as on the nomination paper. 

These figures are then checked against “The Times Guide to the House of Commons” 
and figures provided by us (via a form we send to each Returning Officer — copy attached) 
and numerous discrepancies are found. These are then re-checked with the Returning Officer 
and this takes a good deal of time. 

If it was obligatory for Returning Officers to send to the Clerk of the Crown a copy 
of the Form PE 26 (or PE 56 in Scotland) it would result in a considerable saving in 
labour and costs and mean that firms like ourselves could have access to correct and official 
figures very soon after the election. 

We would suggest that the Forms PE 26 and 56 be revised to include the description 
of the candidate as on the nomination paper. When the political description of candidates 
was permitted on nomination papers some years ago no change was made to this form 
which would be more complete and useful if the description was included. 

Final Comment 

Some of the suggestions included in this memorandum would require changes in the RPA 
Regulations and not the principal Act and we appreciate that the committee are mainly 
concerned with the Act. 

We do however feel that as any changes to the Act will require new regulations, we 
should bring these points to your notice and trust that the Home Office will bear them 
in mind when drafting new regulations at some future date. 



F W S Craig 
E P Craig 
26 February 1983 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr P E Shore 

proposed amendments to the representation of the people acts 

1 i understand that you are still accepting written evidence on these matters, and I 
i;i, e to comment on the question of whether or not the £150 deposit should be 
changed, from the point of view of those who stand as Independent Candidates in Parliamen- 
tary Elections. 

, There has been criticism in the Press, of the fact that so many candidates stand in 
Rv Elections with odd and strange sounding labels. However, this phenomenon is confined, 
wry largely, to By-Elections alone, because of the publicity which is likely to make them 
the focus of attention. 

t Nevertheless in General Elections also, a number of independent candidates may stand, 
though there is unlikely to be more than one in any particular constituency, and there 
are good reasons why this should not be discouraged, which could clearly happen if the 
deposit required, were to be raised substantially. 

4 There may be many instances where independents stand who do not wish to be linked, 
for one reason or another, with any of the existing parties. Some may be well known, 
with substantial funds at their disposal, as in the case of Dick Taverne who stood for 
I incoln a few years ago. Others may be unknown to most of the general public, and with 
little money to^spare, yet they, in their turn may have an equally valid and '"deed original 
noint of view which could provide much needed fresh thinking in the world of politic®. 
They may not often get elected, but at least they have a chance of influencing other candidates 
and the electorate, with their views. The point is that worthwhile candidates, with well 
thought out views should not be discouraged from standing at General Elections by high 
financial obstacles, simply because of the eccentricities of certain By-Election Candidates. 

5 New ideas in politics, as with many other things, originate in Britain, and it wodd 
reflect badly on this Country’s reputation for fair play, if new political movements of conse- 
ouence were to be stultified by the decision of your Committee, because you raised the 

T— P bT — means, 6 (such S ^ 

the tune of £150 a time. 

f, There is another more serious point to make, however, because elections provide 
a democratic outlet for’ the views (and perhaps frustrations) of wlat are often realled minor- 
ity groups” or Parties, which could find their expression in more direct, “d ^S'Wy viofom 

fclSSSSSfe 

if Labour had an overall majority. 

sSsSffpSifSSi 

airport runway, which acted as a catalyst for : much attention from the 5 

One of the consequences of this was S^iews 'could be given an adequate 

cent hurdle, and got elected. It would be sad That wou ]d be a poor reflection 

airing in this country only as the result of vident clash t expression of democratic 

is. 

represented at present. 

8. Two examples may illustrate the concern about suohmatters 
^Uh^n^jaVlectfon^ut^h^might fo^fimt^ome^njustice were being perpetrated, if deposits 
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were raised to higher, and relatively unattainable levels. Another example, again reflecting 
the German experience, is that the ecological and environmental movements feel that their 
views are not being given nearly enough weight in Parliament at present, and therefore 
Independent Candidates standing on such a platform (and also Ecology Party Candidates) 
would also feel that the scales of justice were being weighted against them, if deposits 
were raised. 

9. It is salutory to note that both The Guardian and The Daily Telegraph said that 
the entry of Die Grunen into the German Parliament, was an essential infusion of fresh 
air and fresh thinking into their political life. This consensus view, from two wings of 
political journalism in this country, helps to sustain the view put forward in the previous 
paragraph. 

10. The views contained in this paper may not carry the weight that those of the major 
parties do, with this perspective being regarded as something of a cry-in-the-wilderness, 
compared with the Conservative, Liberal, Labour and S.D.P. parties. But nevertheless it 
could be a very important one. 

We should not revert to a time when money alone determines who may stand in a General 
Election. 

1 1 . Returning, for a moment, to the question of eccentric candidates in By-Elections, 
perhaps it is pertinent to mention that the increasing of deposit limits would not eliminate 
eccentric “looney” candidates who are wealthy. In fact it often seems that the more wealthy 
the candidate, the more odd are their views, if some recent By-Election Candidates are 
anything to go by. 

I hope this is in time for you to include these views. There are many who feel similarly. 



3 March 1983 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr P Gould 

. th ;c i e tter to you in your capacity as chairman of the House of Commons Select 
committee on Home Affairs. I am aware that you and your colleagues are currently examin- 
C °“?l law and procedure relating to Parliamentary elections. I am particularly concerned 
by your ddiberations on the deposit that must be submitted by all Parliamentary candidates. 

r amv-eciate that your Committee would normally elicit evidence from witnesses who 
,uonld then be issued with an invitation to attend before you and your colleagues. However, 
Th™ that you might read my letter and consider the points that I raise and possibly 
rircdate the letter amongst your committee colleagues. I mean no discourtesy in submitting 
unsohcited evidence in this manner— I have strong views on this matter and consider that 
this is the only effective way that I can make my opinions known. 

I have been saddened recently by speculation in the press concerning a possible increase 
in the Parliamentary election deposit. Some newspaper articles suggest that inevitably your 
committee wU! recommend to Parliament an increase in the deposit from £150; while other 
writers appear to strongly urge such action. Many such articles appear to canvass an increase 
to £500 oreven £1 000 to discourage “frivolous” candidates standing at Parliamentary elec- 
tion I confer the arguments deployed in these press articles are both unimaginative 
and an affront to our Parliamentary traditions. I am even more concerned that some of 
tour coheagues in the House of Commons share this view while others appear to treat 
the whole issue in a contemptuous manner. I recall that the deposit issue was raised by 
Sir Robin Day on the night of the Bermondsey by-election m a discussion involving three 
noliricians representing the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Parties. In my opinion the 
three men concerned treated the issue in a light hearted, even frivolous, way. They had 
no imaginative ideas on how to discourage the candidate who is contesting an election 
staiplyfor reasons of personal aggrandizement without at the same time hmiting the 
prospects of a citizen who has a genuine programme to put before the electorate. 

1 should state at this stage that I write to you as a private individual who simply desires 
a greater rather than narrower choice of candidates at election time— I am no longer a 
member of any political party or pressure group although in the past I have assisted party 
™nd independant candidates at both Parliamentary and local government elections. 

Onnosition in principle to the deposit system was expressed most eloquently by Sir Alan 
He*e P rt in an inCdumion to a book entitled “The British Political Fringe”. He wrote, 
in 1965: 

“But Mr Thayer (the book’s author) does not say— and could not say— that in our 
electoral a rangements we show our famous “tolerance” or are even reasonaWy fair 
1 will take oim example my old bete noire, the ^ 

gpt one eighth of the votes polled you must forfeit that to the Mate, wny ns 
STn my letter to he Electors of East Harrow in 1958; Why on earth should I or 
anyone elle, be fined £150, for failure? It is like hitting a nmn when he u i down s 
it not? And why is he down? Because he sought » serve the State. I is like the Umpire 
saving to a cricketer; “You are out Sir. May I add that you are out for a duck. And 
now vou will be hit on the head with a hat”. Now this undemocratic nonsense does 
not affect the supporters of the “great parties”, which have huge funds and 
schemes. It does affect the independent and frin f Ure^nSon of tlL Peop°e 

If mtmbemTIdOO TyVarThad recently begun, mid the object of 

^perfemly^erious 0 an^^omprehensive r plan to take over Wales and 

indeed. 
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But the “freak” was elected, and one of the official conservatives lost his deposit. So 

before we can be said to deserve Mr Thayer’s compliments on our “tolerance” we must 

first abolish the deposit system”. 

Certainly, as A P Herbert here implies, to anyone who has read of his sterling work 
in the House of Commons it would be travesty to suggest that he was a “freak” or frivolous 
candidate for Parliament. I contend that the same should be said of other independents 
of yesteryear such as the late Vernon Bartlett (MP for Bridgwater 1938-1950), and of other 
present day candidates who are sincere in their desire to serve their country and fellow 
citizens. In my opinion men (and women) such as these have enriched immeasurably our 
Parliamentary and national life. Incidently, Sir Alan Herbert lampoons the deposit in his 
own inimitable style in the case of King v Broadwick, The Dodged Deposit, one of his 
“Misleading cases in the Common Law”. 

If I might now set out, as briefly as I am able, my comments about the deposit system. 

1. Significantly, the deposit system is unheard of in the major European countries and 
the United States. As far as I can establish the United Kingdom is the only advanced 
democracy which employs such a system ; 

2. The proliferation of candidates that was condemned following the Bermondsey by- 
election is only a problem at by-elections, and we have had only sixteen such by- 
elections in four years of this Parliament. At General Elections the majority of consti- 
tuencies have four or less candidates standing. In that context it would seem that 
there are relatively few “lunatic fringe” candidates to be discouraged ; 

3. An increase in the deposit would discriminate in favour of the wealthy candidate and 
against a less well off candidate. I do not know whether the redoubtable Commander 
William Boakes is a wealthy man — but the fact that he forfeits £1 50 at every election 
or by-election at which he stands does not seem to discourage him in the least — Nor 
would it discourage any wealthy candidate if the payment of a deposit is to be the 
only condition placed on the prospective candidate ; 

4. It is argued that the present system enables any adult, other than a peer or lunatic, 
to obtain over £5,000 worth of postage and publicity for just £150. In my experience 
this is a fallacy — most independent or fringe candidates, after submitting their deposit 
and paying for a few posters, do not have sufficient resources to pay the printers 
bill for election leaflets for 20,000 + households. Therefore, these candidates right 
to have one free delivery to each household by the Post Office during the election 
campaign goes by default ; 

5. The argument for increasing the deposit has often been deployed in an attempt to 
limit the electoral involvement of extreme parties of both the political right and left 
such as the National Front, the National Party and the Workers Revolutionary Party. 
To my knowledge no candidates of any of these parties have ever polled the requisite 
ith of the votes cast in a constituency sufficient to save their candidate’s deposit. In 
a Parliamentary debate during 1978 Robert Rhodes James, your colleague who repre- 
sents Cambridge said “Any proposal designed considerably to increase deposits, mak- 
ing the position of independent candidates much more difficult and expensive, is not 
going to hurt the National Front. It is going to hurt primarily individuals and small 
groups”. More importantly in this context, it seems counter productive to discourage 
the involvement of extremist parties mentioned above in the election process. To allow 
them the unfettered right to place their policies before the electorate in some way 
may undermine the arguments of those parties that do not espouse the democratic 
process. By diminishing the right of such groups to put up candidates at elections 
you are surely encouraging them to participate in extra-Parliamentary activities— 
indeed they may be left with no feasible alternative if they are determined to publicise 
their message ; 

6. Increasing the deposit would be bound to discriminate against the independent and 
fringe party candidate. Therefore, anyone wishing to seek election to the House of 
Commons would reasonably need to become a member and a candidate for one of 
the established national parties. An independent councillor writing in the Bristol Even- 
ing Post some while ago stated “Independents have always funded their election expenses 
out of their own pockets which allows them to be entirely independent; obliged to 
none but the electorate. No political godfather has ever coddled, promoted, canvassed 
or funded me. I have always paid my own way: Have always put my own money 
on the line and always it has been totally irrecoverable! My own loss!” This letter 
had been written in response to a newspaper editorial advocating a deposit for local 
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Government elections. The Councillor continued “The party candidates would, no 

doubt rub their hands with glee they would become positively delirious because, 

for them the situation would remain the status quo-either big business or the trade 
unions would gladly continue to fund their own front line troops. Is this what you 
S vourseal of approval upon? Is this an end you desire? Is this what democracy 
• c.hmit'? I tell you it would be the last straw for me!’ Now although these comments 
were made in a different context, I consider they apply equally to an increase m the 
parliamentary election deposit; 

7 Earlier in this letter I expressed concern that an increase in the deposit would reduce 
the electors choice of candidates both at General Elections and by-elections. The 
I abour and Conservative Parties may approve when the electorate is confronted with 
Jj,, .,.. 1 , choice of a straight fight between their candidates. However, this view is 
cHarlv not stoed by the voters-97 per cent of the votes in the 1951 General Election 
were cast in favour of Labour and Conservative candidates, whereas the major parties 
share of the total vote dropped to 75 per cent in 1974. This trend was slightly checked 
in the 1979 election. However, an analysis of by-election results during the current 
Parliament reveals that in fact the total number of votes cast m favour the Liheral/SDP 
Alliance candidates is greater than the total votes cast in favour of both the Labour 
and Conservative candidates. 

Therefore by way of summary, I would say that the present deposit system fails to deter 
the unworthy or frivolous candidate and imposes an additional heavy burden on serious 
Sfrrt and fourth parties and independents, by depriving them of a significant part of their 
hmted funds at tte time when those funds are most required. Raising the deposit wou d 
simply exagerate this problem. Therefore, in the circumstances what should be done about 
the election deposit? 

Options for reform of the deposit system 

I assume that you and your colleagues on the Select Committee would reject any proposal 
"ould Completely abolish the" deposit system for Parliamentary elections. If that is 
the case what other reforms are available for consideration. 

1 T have heard it argued that the percentage vote required for a candidate to save his 

nSmt 0 answ b er my 

would stfll have to poll about 3,000 votes under the revised boundanes-a substantial 
performance for a candidate with limited organisation and money. 

2 As you will be aware, the Parliamentary candidates nomination paper ^ only has to 

fanner. The Bill, wh f ^ Tny "SnSdVte 

cSrof“o— s S fos nomination wOd only ; hav^to submit 

tuencies. 

I appreciate that the Electoral 

in much time consuming work in establishing the a y t ghourld we simply 

I contend that this issue affects vital democratic pnneiples ‘ZiS“ 
accept a system that has only administrative convenience to commend it. 
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I am sorry to have rambled on at such length. You will appreciate that I feel very deeply 
about this issue. I am concerned that ordinary people often appear to feel alienated from 
affairs at local and national government level— as though such matters do not concern 
them. Thus, I consider we should do all we can to ensure that our democratic institutions 
maintain their vitality and do not wither. As I have stated, the deposit system appears 
grossly unfair to those public spirited citizens who have a real desire to place themselves 
and their opinions before the electorate. Therefore, to further diminish their democratic 
right to participate in Parliamentary elections is to diminish democracy itself. 



5 March 1983 
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